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Tory  MP  turns  on  Willetts  over  his  role  in  Hamilton  cash  for  questions  affair 

Minister  accused  of  lying 


Row 

over 

crucial 

memo 


David  Heneke 
Westminster  Correpondent 

AVID  Wil- 
letts. the  minis- 
ter at  the  centre 
of  a Commons 
Inquiry  into  the 

handling  of  the 
“cash  for  questions*’  scandal, 
was  accused  last  night  by  a 
fellow  Tory  of  having  Ued 
either  to  his  own  whips  or  to 
the  committee  investigating  a 
leaked  memo  into  the  affair. 

Quentin  Davies,  Conserva- 
tive MP  for  Stamford,  accused 
the  Paymaster  General  of 
either  deceiving  his  col- 
leagues at  the  time  he  wrote  a 
crucial  memo  in  1991  about  a 
converstaion  with  Sir  Geof- 
frey Johnson  Smith  about  the 
affair  or  trying  to  deceive  the 
inquiry  last  night 
'There  are  no  two  ways 
about  it,*.'  said  Mr  Davies, 
during  a heated  exchange  at 
the  climax  of  a specially  con- 
vened meeting  of  the  Com- 
mons Standards  and  Privi- 
leges Committee.  “Which  of 
these  two  should  we  believe? 
Both  of  them  cannot  be  true.  ” 

Yesterday’s  hearing  was 
forced  after  the  memo,  writ- 
ten by  Mr  Willetts,  then  a gov- 
ernment whip,  was  made  pub- 
lic following  the  collapse  of 
the  libel  action  brought 
against  the  Guardian  by  dis- 
graced former  minister  Neff 
Hamilton  and  the  lobbyist  Ian 
Greer. 

The  memo  indicated  that 
Sir  Geoffrey  Johnson  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  committee 
charged  with,  investigating 
MPs’  behaviour,  wanted  ad- 
vice from  the  Government  on 
how  to  deal  with  complaints 
about  Mr  Hamilton.  The  min- 
ister, who  was  to  resign  five 
days  later,  had  been  exposed 
by  the  Guardian  as  having 
taken  money  In  exchange  for 
lobbying  and  asking  parlia- 
mentary questions  on  behalf 
of  Mohammed  Al  Fayed, 
owner  of  Harrods. 

Mr  Willetts  wrote  that  Sir 


David  Willetts  being  questioned  by  the  Commons  Standards  and  Privileges  Committee.  He  denied  he  had  tried  to  manipniatg  a previous  inquiry 


Geoffrey  could  either  claim 
sub  justice  and  shelve  the  in- 
quiry or  investigate  it  as  soon 
as  possible  “exploiting  the 
Tory  majority”  on  the 
committee. 

But  last  night  before  the 
new  inquiry.  Mr  Willetts,  di- 
rectly contradicting  the 
words  of  his  memo,  said  Sir 
Geoffrey  had  not  sought  ad- 
vice on  how  to  deal  with  the 
affair;  that  he  had  not  offered 
any  advice;  and  that  there 
had  been  no  attempt  by  him 
to  manipulate  the  committee. 

Mr  Davies  said  the  two  ver- 
sions of  events  were  ”180 
degrees  wide”  of  each  other. 
"It  was  completely  implausi- 
ble that  Mr  Willetts  should 


have  tried  to  mislead  his  col- 
leagues at  the  tone  he  wrote 
the  memo  — October  20, 1994 
— the  day  the  Guardian  pub- 
lished allegations  that  two 
government  ministers  had 
taken  money  to  ask  questions 
from  Mohammed  al  Payed, 
the  owner  of  Handds.  when 
they  werehackbenchers. 

' "A  reasonable  man  or  wom- 
an if  they  bad  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two  were  more 
likely  to  choose  the  original 
memorandum  ” 

Mr  Davies  said  there  were 
at  least  three  essential  as- 
pects of- Mr  Wffletts's.stories 
which  would  not.  simply  he  1 
reconciled.  One  concerned  I 
the  phrase  in.  the  original 


memo  which  suggested  that 
Sir  Geoffrey  would  try  to  "ex- 
ploit the  good  Tory  majority” 
on  the  Members'  Interests 
Committee.  The  second  was 
the  phrase  “he  wants  our  ad- 
vice", which  suggested  that 
Sir  Geoffrey  was  seeking 
guidance  from  the  whips.  The 
third  was  that  be  bad  not 
sought  to  influence  the  in- 
quiry into  Hamilton. 

said  that,  dearly,  if  you 
read  tlie  words  in  the  original 
memorandum  Mr  Willetts 
was  “trying  to  exercise 
influence”. 

“It  is  our  first  duty  to  get  to 
the  truth...  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  two 
memos.** 


Sir  Geoffrey  admitted  that 
on  the  day  he  had  probably 
talked  to  Neil  Hamilton  about 
him  bringing  a libel  case 
ahainst  the  paper.  “3  thought 
it  was  better  for  the  case  to  be 
heard  in  the  courts  rather 
than  in  g parliamentary  com- 
mittee,’' he  said. 

Sir  Geoffrey,  questioned  by 
both  Dale  CampbeU-Savours. 
labour  MP  for  Workington, 
and  Mr  Davies,  first  said  he 
may  not  have  realised  that  Mr 
Willetts  had  been  appointed  a 
whip  and  then  went  on  to  ad- 
mit in  "hindsight"  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  an- 
other whip.  Andrew  Mitchell, 
MP  for  GecQing,  had  not  been 
a member  of  bis  committee. 


He  expressed  complete  sur- 
pise  and  disapproval  when 
Mr  CampbeU-Savours  told 
him  he  had  proof  that  Mr 
Mitchell  had  been  involved  in 
discussions  about  his  pro- 
ceedings in  the  committee 
with  the  chief  whip. 

' Both  Mr  Willetts  and  Sir 
Geoffrey  agreed  that  the  origi- 
nal reason  why  they  had 
“bumped  Into  each  other” 
was  that  No  10  had  been  put- 
ting out  misleading  informa- 
tion of  the  day  of  the  story  — 
that  Mr  Hamilton  had  already 
been  cleared  by  the  Members* 
Interests  Committee. 

Report  and  Sketch,  page  2; 
Leader  comment,  page  8 


Major  defiant  on  48-hour  week 


Curiosity  killed  the  eavesdropper 
but  only  for  a couple  of  hours 


Michael  White 

Political  Editor 

JOHN  MAJOR  last  night 
raised  the  stakes  in  his 
running  battle  over  the 
48-hour  working  week  when 
he  warned  his  European  part- 
ners that  the  Cabinet  will  not 
back  down  on  the  issue  — be- 
cause it  shows  bow  Britain  is 
getting  economic  policy  right 
and  they  have  got  it  wrong. 

On  the  eve  of  today's  ex- 
pected judgment  from  the 
European  Court  of  Justice, 
rejecting  London's  appeal 

against  enforcement  of  the 

working  time  directive,  Mr 
Major  said  he  will  veto  the 
outcome  of  the  Maastricht 
review  conference  next  sum- 
mer — if  he  is  still  in  offiM  — 
unless  the  law  is  changed  to 
prevent  similar  “backdoor 
social  legislation. 

Meanwhile.  Britain  Will 
"symbolically"  obey  the  di- 
rective when  it  comes  into 
force  on  December  23,  and 
will  not  boycott  EH  neg°2pT 
Hons,  Downing  Street  offi- 


cials stressed  last  night  hi  a 
speech  that  came  close  to  ex- 
emplifying the  very  "boastful, 
nationalistic  posture'*  Mr 
Major  purported  to  deplore, 
an  upbeat  Prime  Minister 
■ told  the  annual  Lord  Mayor’s 
Banquet  at  Guildhall  that  17 
years  of  tow  tax.  privatised 
and  deregulating  economic 


reforms  had  put  Britain 
“back  in  the  first  rank”.  . 

It  was  now  poised -to  be- 
come "one  of:  the  leading 
global  trading  nations  of  the 
2lst  century”,  said  Mr  Major 
in  terms  that  drew  scornful 
Charges  of  “blatant  election- 
eering'’ from  Labour  and  the 
Liberal  Democrats  and  an 
equally  stubborn  response 
from  Brussels. 

Though  Mr  Major  believes 
he  can  outface  thirn  — “this, 
is  not  like  BSB,"  said  Tory 
loyalists  — the  Franco-Ger- 
man. alliance  remains  deter- 
mined not  $o  let  one  of  die  15 
member  statesblock  progress 

on  reforming  its  institutions 

at  next  June's  summit  In 
Amsterdam. 

The  nub  of  Mr  Major's  case 
is  that  "low  social  costs,  no 
Social  Chapter  and  no  mini- 
mum wage”  have  given  Brit- 
ain all  the  flexible  advantages 
Europe  lacks.  “That  is  why 
Turn  to  page  3,  column  1 
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David  BereefOrd 
in  Johannesburg 
and  Kamel  Ahmed 

TO  PARAPHRASE  Monty 
Python,  Talayi  George 
Sogcwe  was  not  dead  but 
simply  listening. 

Worried  about  what 
people  would  say  about  him 
at  his  funeral,  he  decided  to 
stage  his  own  death  to  bear 
exactly  what  they  thought. 

With  the  co-operation  of 
his  wife  and  sax  children, 
Mr  Sogcwe  arranged  the 
ceremony  from  his  home 
village  of  Zwide  in  South 
Africa’s  Eastern  Cape. 

Dressed  in  his  best  suit 
and  playing  dead  in  a cof- 
fin, he  made  his  entrance  at 
a gathering  in  his  honour. 
Hundreds  of  mourners  | 
packed  the  yard  of  his 
small  home  near  Port  Eliza- 
beth for  the  sombre 
occasion. 

Relatives  dressed  in 
black  wept  as  speakers  rep- 
resenting hla  family,  neigh- 
bours and  colleagues 


' ’ 
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recounted  the  story  of  his 
life  and  sang  his  praises  as 
Mr  Sogcwe.  aged  65,  lis- 
tened from  the  comfort  of 
the  coffin. 

After  more  than  two 
hours  of  sad  words  and  eu- 
logies to  his  hard  work,  Mr 
Sogcwe,  a health  worker, 
rose  from  his  coffin  to  pro- 
nounce himself  happy  that 
his  friends  had  passed  his 
test. 

‘Tam  satisfied  they  spoke 
the  truth  about  me  and  not 
lies,  as  is  often  the  case 
when  a person  is  dead,”  he 
said. 

Mr  Sogcwe  explained 
afterwards  that  he  had  an- 
other motive  — saving 
loved  ones  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  orgaftising  a fu- 
neral when  he  does  die. 

It  cost  nearly  £1,000  but 
the  £200  coffin  will  be  kept 
for  him  at  the  local 
undertakers. 

With  the  funeral  orations 
already  delivered,  all  his 
wife  and  children  will  have 
to  do  is  bury  it  with  him 
inside. 
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The  Willetts  memo 

Geoffrey  Johnson  Smith  said  No  1 0 had  got 
in  a muddle  about  Committee  on  Members’ 
Interests.  They  claimed  it  had  cleared  Neil 
Hamilton  but  actually  this  was  only  on  a 
complaint  about  remarks  of  his,  not  on  the 
new  allegations.  He  is  expecting  to  receive  a 
formal  complaint  about  Hamilton  receiving 
money  etc.  He  could: 

(i)  argue  now  sub  judice  and  get  committee 
to  set  it  aside,  or 

00  investigate  it  as  quickly  as  possible, 
exploiting  good  Tory  majority  at  present. 

We  were  inclined  to  go  for  0)  but  he  wants 
our  advice. 


Sir  Geoffrey  Johnson  Smith 

‘I  neither  sought  advice  nor  did  I expect 
anyone  to  give  me  any  advice.’ 


David  Willetts 

‘As  for  the  words,  “He  wants  our  advice,”  he 
didn’t  seek  my  advice,  I didn’t  offer  any 
advice  and  I don’t  believe  Sir  Geoffrey 
expected  to  receive  any  advice.  They  mean 
“He  is  in  want  of  advice.  He  needed 
advice”.’ 


Quentin  Davies 

‘Frther  you  were  deceiving  your  colleagues 
in  the  initial  memorandum  or  you  are  trying  to 
deceive  the  committee  now  in  your 
subsequent  memorandum.  Which  of  these 
two  should  we  believe?  Both  of  them  cannot 
be  true.’ 
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To  our  readers. 

Over  recent  weeks,  we  have  been 
experiencing  production  problems 
which  have  seriously  affected  our 
distribution  in  some  countries. 

We  have  now  installed  new 
transmission  equipment  at  both  our 
overseas  print  sites  — an  investment 
which  will  ensure  a regular  and  timely 
distribution  of  The  Guardian 
international  to  our  readers  all  over 
the  world. 

Guardian  Newspapers  will  continue  to 
invest  in  the  future  - to  make  The 
Guardian  International  available  in  as 
many  countries  as  possible,  as  early  as 
possible. 

We  thank  you  for  your  continued 
support 

For  farther  information  on  availability  and 
subscriptions,  please  contact  us: 

International  Publishing  Dept 
Tel:  (44)  (0)171 239  9949 
Fax:  (44)  (0)171 7134131 
E-mail:  guardian.co.uk 
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David  Lindsay  Willetts 
Age:  40. 

Educated:  King  Edward 
School  Birmingham, 
Christ  Church.  Oxford. 
First-class  honours 
PPE. 

Career:  Entered 
Treasury  at  22, 
becoming  a principal  in 
monetary  division  at  26. 
Moved  to  Downing 
Street  Policy  Unit  at  28. 
Political  career.  Director 
of  Centre  fbr  Policy 
Studies  1987-92.  Elected 
1992  for  Havant. 
Parliamentary  private 
secretary  to  Sir  Norman 
Fowler,  party  chairman, 

1993- 94.  Assistant  whip 

1994- 96.  Paymaster 
General  since  July. 


‘As  Sir 

Geoffrey  made 
clear,  I did  not 
think  that  he 
was  saying 
anything  to  me 
that  he  would 
not  have  said 
to  any  other 
colleague.  I did 
not  seek  him 
out.  He  did  not 
seek  me  out. 
We  bumped 
into  each 
other. 

Everyone  was 
talking  about 
the  Hamilton 
case’ 


Sir  Geoffrey  Johnson 

Smith 
Age:  72. 

Educated:  Charterhouse, 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
Career:  Information 
Officer,  British  Consul 
General.  San  Francisco. 
TV  interviewer  1954-59. 
political  career:  MP, 
except  for  one  year, 
since  1959. 

Parliamentary  under- 
secretary to  armed 
forces  and  civil  Service 

in  Heath  government. 

early  1970s.  Chairman 
of  House  of  Commons 
Members  Interests* 
Committee,  1980-95. 
Knighted  1982.  Vice- 
chairman  of 1922 
Committee. 


‘I  did  not 
assume  he 
was  a whip. 

I had  no 
impression  he 
was  speaking 
to  me  as  a 
whip.  1 am 
pretty  sure 
we  had  a 
conversation. 

I could  go  no 
further  than 
that.  I did  not 
recall  having  a 
conversation 
knowing  that 
he  was 

addressing  me 
as  a whip’ 


Tory  grandee  disowns  whip’s  memo 


House  was  in 
ferment  over 
Hamilton, 
MPs  told 


Owen  Bowcott 
and  Alan  Travis 


THE  ISSUE  of  the 
memorandum  writ- 
ten by  David  Wil- 
letts had  been 
referred  to  the  Com- 
mons standards  and  privi- 
leges committee  by  the  House 
on  October  16,  the  chairman, 
Tony  Newton,  explained. 

The  question  was  whether 
there  had  been  improper 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by 
the  Government  on  the  for- 
mer Committee  of  Members' 
Interests  In  1994,  when  Sir 
Geoffrey  Johnson  Smith  was 
chairing  It. 

Mr  Newton  began  by  asking 
about  the  circumstances  of 
the  conversation  between  Sir 
Geoffrey  and  Mr  Willetts. 
"How  did  it  come  about  and 
what  was  said  in  the  course  of 
it?"  he  asked. 

After  more  than  two  years, 
Sir  Geoffrey  replied,  his  recol- 
lection was  not  as  clear  as  it 
might  be.  It  had  been  a busy 
day.  “1  did  have  a number  of 
conversations  with  various 
people  who  were  concerned 
about  the  seriousness  of  the 
allegations.” 

The  fact  that  legal  action 
had  been  Initiated  by  Neii 
Hamilton  presented  his  com- 
mittee with  a problem.  But  he 
had  not  contacted  the  Govern- 
ment about  such  difficulties. 
“It  has  never  been  my  custom 
to  seek  advice  on  a matter 
concerning  my  chairmanship 
of  that  committee.  I neither 
sought  advice  nor  did  I expect 
anyone  to  give  me  any  ad- 
vice.” Any  such  action  would 
have  been  improper. 

The  Labour  MP  Ann  Taylor 
asked  Sir  Geoffrey  if  he  bad 


had  discussions  with  any 
other  government  whips 
about  the  Hamilton  affair. 

"No.  Certainly  not,"  Sir 
Geoffrey  replied.  Asked  how 
he  knew  that  Mr  Hamilton 
was  going  to  issue  a writ  on 
that  day  (October  20, 1994),  be- 
fore it  had  formally  been  an- 
nounced, Sir  Geoffrey  said: 
“The  issue  of  the  writ  was  in 
the  air.*’ 

The  committee  had  previ- 
ously proceeded  with  inqui- 
ries against  other  MPs,  such 
as  John  Browne,  where  part 
of  the  hearing  was  in  private 
in  order  not  to  prejudice 
other  actions,  Mrs  Taylor 
said.  Could  not  a similar 
course  have  been  taken  with 
Mr  Hamilton? 

In  Mr  Browne’s  case.  Sir 
Geoffrey  said,  there  had 
never  been  a writ  Issued.  It 
was  different  from  Mr  Hamil- 
ton's in  that  respect. 

On  the  conversation  with 
Mr  Willetts,  he  said  he  could 
not  recall  the  circumstances 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
“1  don’t  think  1 started  any 
conversation.  He  may  have 
heard  me  talking  to  someone 
else.  I think  It's  unlikely  I 
would  have  walked  up  to  any- 
one and  started  a conversa- 
tion. It  may  have  been  Mr 
Willetts’  curiosity.” 

Mrs  Taylor  asked  if  it  was 
correct  that  he  had  described 
No  10  as  “getting  itself  into  a 
muddle"  on  the  issue.  “Yes, 
that  could  be  the  case,"  he 
replied. 

Asked  about  the  wording  of 
the  Willetts  memorandum. 
Sir  Geoffrey  denied  It  was  a 
reflection  of  what  he  had  said. 
He  would  never  have  referred 
to  “exploiting  a Tory  major- 
ity". Such  a phrase  would  not 
“exist  in  my  vocabulary". 


Mr  Willetts  should  be  asked 
why  he  had  worded  he  memo- 
randum in  the  way  he  did. 
“He  may  have  thought  I was 
in  need  of  advice  but  I cer- 
tainly didn’t  need  it." 

Iain  Duncan-Smith  asked  if 
the  memorandum  was  accu- 
rate. Sir  Geoffrey  said  it  was 
inaccurate,  but  then  added: 
“It's  not  inaccurate  in  the 
sense  that  it's  perfectly  true 
that  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  go  ahead  or  disregard  the 
writ"  Mr  Willetts  had  made 
the  point  correctly. 

The  memorandum  accu- 
rately reflected  the  division 
tn  his  own  mind  about  how 
the  committee  should  pro- 
ceed. There  were  dangers  in 
going  ahead  straight  away  be- 
cause the  whole  matter  could 
shortly  become  subjudice. 

Mr  Duncan-Smith  asked 
whom  the  “we”  in  the  memo- 
randum referred  to.  Sir  Geof- 
frey said  he  did  not  know.  Mr 
Willetts  should  be  asked. 

Later  Sir  Geoffrey  sug- 
gested that  when  his  conver- 
sation with  Mr  Willetts 
about  the  Hamilton  case  took 
place  he  had  not  even  been 
aware  that  the  MP  was  also  a 
government  whip  and  would 
report  the  discussion. 

“I  did  not  assume  he  was  a 
I whip.  I had  no  impression  he 
was  speaking  to  me  as  a whip, 
j I did  not  recall  my  having  a 
conversation  knowing  that  he 
< was  addressing  me  as  a 
I whip,”  he  said. 

When  MPs  last  night  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  Sir  Geof- 
frey’s suggestion,  as  he  was 
an  officer  of  the  Tory  back- 
bench 1922  executive  commit- 
tee and  a former  whip,  he  was 
adamant  that  it  was  possible 
he  would  not  have  realised. 

Sir  Geoffrey  later  admitted 
“it  might  have  been  better"  if 
another  government  whip, 
Andrew  Mitchell,  the  Tory 
MP  for  Gedling,  had  not  been 
appointed  to  the  privileges 
committee.  He  agreed  with 
Labour's  Dale  Campbell-Sa- 
vours  that  he  would  be  “sur- 
prised'’ to  learn  that  Mr 
Mitchell  had  been  in  contact 
with  the  Chief  Whip  during 
the  critical  period  within 
days  of  Mr  Willett’s  memo 
being  transmitted  to  the 
whips'  office.  “Yes,  that 
would  have  been  a breach  of 
the  undertaking  I had,”  said 
Sir  Geoffrey. 

Before  finishing  his  evi- 
dence Sir  Geoffrey  launched 
a fierce  attack  on  the  Guard- 


ian. An  editorial  in  yester- 
day's paper  was,  he  said, 
“outrageous”  in  suggesting 
that  he  had  not  followed  con- 
stitutional history.  The  case 
against  Mr  Hamilton  had 
been  a civil,  not  a criminal, 
matter.  To  have  gone  ahead 
with  an  inquiry  would  have 
made  it  difficult  for  both  the 
Guardian  and  Mr  Hamilton  to 
have  received  justice. 

In  his  opening  remarks  Mr 
Willetts  agreed  that  it  would 
have  been  wrong  to  influence 
Sir  Geoffrey.  “I  didn’t  seek  to 
influence  him  or  put  pressure 
i on  the  committee,"  he  in- 
sisted. In  that  case.  Mr  New- 
ton said,  was  not  his  note  of 
the  conversation  inaccurate? 

Mr  Willetts  replied:  “The 
underlying  concerns  of  Sir 
Geoffrey's  are  referred  to  in 
the  note.  I accept  that  it  Im- 
poses a rather  artificial  .struc- 
ture on  what  was  a brief  con- 
versation. The  particular 
words  are  mine  and  not  his." 

Mr  Willetts  said  their  ex- 
change had  taken  place  in 
what  was,  in  effect,  his  first 
“working  week”  as  a member 
of  the  whips’  office.  Asked 
whether  Sir  Geoffrey  realised 
he  was  speaking  to  him  In 
that  capacity.  Mr  Willetts 
replied:  “1  knew  I was  a whip 
and  was  talking  to  him  on 
that  basis. 

“As  Sir  Geoffrey  made 
clear.  I did  not  think  that  he 
was  saying  anything  to  me 
that  he  would  not  have  said  to 
any  other  colleague.  1 did  not 
seek  him  out  He  did  not  seek 
me  out  We  bumped  into  each 
other.  The  Nell  Hamilton  case 
was  the  main  story  of  the  day. 
Everyone  was  talking  about 
It  Sir  Geoffrey  was  exercised 
because  he  felt  that  the  No  10 
press  office  had  been  claim- 
ing that  [Mr  Hamilton]  had 
been  cleared  on  the  Commit- 
tee of  Members'  Interests.” 

Asked  by  Mr  Duncan-Smith 
about  the  phrase  “exploiting 
a good  Tory  majority”,  Mr 
Willetts  said:  "Those  are  my 
words,  not  his.  Certainly  Sir 
Geoffrey  did  not  use  such 
words.”  Mr  Willetts  said  that 
he  had  left  the  conversation 
with  the  sense  that  Sir  Geof- 
frey had  a practical  problem 
. of  how  to  proceed.  “I  thought 
wrongly  that  the  whips  could 
I advise  him  on  it." 

Asked  to  explain  the  phrase 
"he  wants  advice”,  Mr  Wil- 
letts said:  ‘It  means  he  was  in 
want  of  advice."  Sir  Geoffrey 
had  not  asked  for  any  advice. 


Standards  and 
Privileges  Committee 

Chairman:  Tony 
Newton.  Leader  of  the 
House 

Voting  members. 
Conservative:  Quentin 
Davies  (Stamford),  Iain 
Duncan-Smith 
(Chingford),  Sir  Archie 
Hamilton  (Epsom  and 
Ewell),  Dame  Jill 
Knight  (Edgbaston),  Sir 
David  Mitchell 
(Hampshire  NW) 
Labour  Dale  Campbell- 
Savours  (Workington), 
John  Evans  (St  Helens 
N).  Ernie  Ross  (Dundee 
W),  Ann  Taylor 
(Dewsbury) 

Liberal:  Nigel  Jones 
(Cheltenham) 

Non- voting  law 
officers:  Sir  Nicholas 
Lyell,  Attorney  General; 
Sir  Derek  Spencer, 
Solicitor  General;  Lord 
Mackay  of  Drumadoon, 
Lord  Advocate;  Paul 
Cullen,  Solicitor 
General  for  Scotland 


Simon  Hoggart 

INQUTR  Y SKETCH: 

Polite  event  in  want  of  truth 

SIR  Geoffrey  Johnson 
Smith  was  questioned 
gently  by  the  Com- 
mons committee  on  stan- 
dards and  privileges  yester- 
day; it  was  a most  merciful 
grilling. 

Sir  Geoffrey  is  a grandee, 
a reminder  of  an  age  before 
Tory  MPs  were  used  car 
dealers,  TV  presenters  and 
similar  riff-raff.  (A  col- 
leagne  reminds  me  that.- he 
used  to  be  a TV  presenter. 
But  that  was  in  the  days 
when  TV  presenters,  like 
Richard  Dimbleby,  were  Ear 
grander  than  most 
ministers.) 

The  Leader  of  the  House 
thanked  him  for  coming. 
Sir  Geoffrey  thanked  him 
for  his  thanks.  The  commit- 
tee gently  settled  down  to 
its  task  of  finding  why  a 
government  whip,  Mr 
David  Willetts,  seemed,  in  a 
memo  he  had  written,  to 
have  got  hold  of  the  Idea 
that  Sir  Geoffrey  had  been 
willing  to  nobble  the  com- 
mittee on  members’  inter- 
ests, which  he  chaired. 

Sir  Geoffrey  was  baffled 
that  anyone  should  enter- 
tain such  a thought.  He 


found  what  Mr  Willetts  had 
written  "astonishing”,  a 
word  he  uttered  in  the  un- 
astonished manner  of  an 
j adult  admiring  a child's 
conjuring  trick. 

You  might  imagine  that 
Sir  Geoffrey  would  be  cross 
with  Mr  Willetts  for  mak- 
ing such  a serious  mistake. 
You  would  be  wrong.  We 
were  in  the  stage  world  of 
the  select  committee,  where 
everyone  is  estimable, 
trustworthy  and  generally 
fragrant. 

Indeed,  Sir  Geoffrey 
could  barely  contain  his  ad- 
miration for  Mr  Willetts,  a 
man  of  "intellect",  Messed 
with  “an  inquiring  mind", 
the  object  of  his  “deep 
respect".  In  spite  of  this. 
Sir  Geoffrey  confessed  that 
he  was  probably  unaware 
at  the  time  that  this  mental 
colossus  had  actually,  been 
made  a whip. 

Nevertheless,  Mr  Willetts 
seemed  equally  admiring  of 
Sir  Geoffrey.  The  key  point 
of  the  memo  was  the 
phrase:  "he  wants  our  ad- 
vice" with  the  implication 
that  this  meant  advice  on 
bow  best  to  fix  the 
committee. 

“This  is  the  sentence  in 
my  note  which  might  have 
been  misleading,”  Mr  Wil- 
letts said  — a remark  which 
would  have  been  greeted  by 
ribald  laughter  in  any  more 
sceptical  assembly.  Mr  Wil- 
letts continued:  “When  1 
wrote  ‘he  wants  our  ad- 
vice,' what  l meant  was  ‘he 
is  in  want  of  advice’.” 

In  the  same  way  a mug- 
ger might  argue  “When  I 
said  I wanted  his  money, 
what  1 meant  was  T was  in 
want  of  his  money1,  mean- 


ing purely,  m'lud.  that  1 did 
not  have  it."  Some  of  the 
few  tough  questions  came 
from  Dale  Campbell -Sa- 
vours.  a Labour  MP  with 
dark,  piercing  eyes,  a low 
insistent  voice,  and  a shock 
of  curly  silver  hair  blaring 
in  the  lights,  so  that  he 
looked  and  sounded  like 
the  recording  angel  who 
will  tick  off  your  sins  on 
judgment  Day. 

Earlier,  we  watched  the 
spectacular  sight  of  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  cor- 
nered. In  the  past,  when 
people  were  caught  bang  to 
rights  by  the  police,  they 
exercised  the  right  to 
silence.  Now  Mr  Howard 
has  abolished  that.  So  Mr 
Heseltine  exercises  the 
I right  to  noise. 

A confidential  memo  has 
I turned  up,  suggesting  that 
Hezza  wanted  to  use  civil 
servants  to  find  people  who 
would  put  across  the  Gov- 
ernment's case. 

Yesterday  be  denied  every- 
thing, noisily.  If  Mr  Hesel- 
tine were  caught  climbing 
out  of  someone's  front  win- 
dow, dressed  in  a mask  and 
striped  jersey,  carrying  a 
sack  marked  ‘SWAG’,  he 
would  deny  everything. 

Last  night  the  Prime  Min- 
ister said  Britain  has 
recovered  its  "zest”:  "our 
pop  culture  rules  the  air- 
waves” and  ‘‘our  capital 
has  been  described  in  an 
American  magazine  as  the 
coolest  city  on  the  planet’." 
1 found  this  description  of 
the  contempory  zestgeist 
deeply  depressing.  He 
seems  to  mean  that  we  have 
recovered  as  a nation  be- 
cause Chris  Evans  does  the 
breakfast  show  on  Radio  1. 
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1997  will  be  an  exciting  time  to  join  us 
at  Bolton  Institute  as  we  expect  to  acquire 
a University  title  early  in  the  New  Year, 

During  tills  progressive  stage  of  development,  wc  arc  pleased 
to  announce  an  important  initiative  which  allows  a second 
semester  start  on  a wide  range  of  courses. 

Why  wait  until  September  when  you  can  join  us  in  January  or 
February?  Full  or  Part-Time  HNC,  HND,  Degree  and  Masters  courses  in 
the  following  subject  areas: 

■ Arts  and  Sciences  ■ Built  Environment 

11  Business  Studies  ■ Computing  ■ Engineering 

■ Teacher  Education  0FE/HE)  and  Health  Studies 

■ Textile  Studies  ■ Modular  Masters  Degrees 

Many  of  our  degree.*;  are  offered  within  u modular  structure  H3| 

which  allows  great  flexibility  and  choice.  Fees  waived  for  jw 

unemployed  people  (ta  eligible  applicants  ).  , jy 

Make  a new  start  for  the  New  YeartCaB  our  courses 
Hotline  NOW  on  01204  528851/900600 , ext  3813.  M 

Dwiw  Rd,  Uoliun.  Larus..  103  *»AU  Tel  01204  53WM  or  VOOftOO  0120-1  3SNOT4 

Infamse  hftpV/wwwjKNftaruoJUuk  E-mail:  anquiriuAiwtTMUiuilc  mt.i. 
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Zaire  rebels 
threaten 
new  attack 
on  refugees 


NEWS  3 


Man  in  black  — with  blackest  of  deeds 


Chrfe  McGjnoaf  In  Goma 


THE  leader  of  the 
Rwandan -backed 
rebels  who  have 
seized  parts  of  eastern 
Zaire  yesterday  threatened  a 
renewed  attack  on  a large 
refugee  camp  unless  the  inter- 
national community  sends 
troops  to  neutralise  Hutu 
extremists. 

With  early  outside  military 
intervention  seeming  increas- 
ingly unlikely  amid  divisions 
on  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council,  Laurent  Kabila 
appeared  to  be  laying  the 
groundwork  for  breaking  his 
own  ceasefire  in  order  to 
launch  a new  onslaught 
against  Hutu  militias  that  are 
using  Rwandan  refugees  as  a 
shield. 

Speaking  as  the  first  hu- 
manitarian aid  dribbled  into 
rebel-held  areas  during  the 
day,  Mr  Kabila,  head  of  the 
Alliance  of  Democratic 
Forces  for  the  Liberation  of 
Congo-Zaire,  warned  that  the 
war  was  about  to  escalate  be- 
cause Hutu  extremists  in  the 
Mugunga  refugee  camp  were 
continuing  to  shell  nearby 
Goma,  the  provincial  capital 
seized  by  rebels  10  days  ago. 

"These  people  in  Mugunga. 
the  former  Rwandan  army, 
are  still  shelling  Goma,"  he 
said.  "Can  we  continue  to  be 
silent  when  they  are  Trilling 
people  in  Goma?  We  must 
stop  the  killing  of  innocent 
people  on  our  side.  If  we 
attack  the  camp  to  put  out 
these  killers  the  Internationa] 
community  will  start  crying 
again;  so  the  solution  is  for  , 
the  international  community 
to  send  troops  to  neutralise 
those  people  in  the  camps.  We 
hope  it  can  do  something  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.” 

Mr  Kabila  said  his  troops 
were  500  yards  from  Mugunga 
but  resistance  in  the  camp 
was  proving  difficult  to  break. 

He  said  he  would  accept  an 
international  force  only  from 
countries  he  deemed  neutral. 
He  said  nations  such  as 
Sweden  would  be  acceptable 
but  he  would  prefer  troops 
from  African  countries  such 
as  Mali,  Zimbabwe  or  Ethio- 
pia. French  soldiers  would  be 
presumed  hostile  because  of 
Paris’s  support  for  Zaire's 
president,  Mobutu  Sese  Seko. 

The  South  African  presi- 
dent, Nelson  Mandela,  said  in 
a television  interview  yester- 


day that  he  would  be  pre- 
pared, in  principle,  to  send 
troops  as  part  of  an  interna- 
tional force.  He  said  be  would 
send  a delegation  to  the 
region  to  gather  information 
to  allow  him  to  decide  how 
big  a unit  to  commit 
Mr  Kabila,  speaking  in  the 
ornate  living  roam  of  a Zair- 
ean general  who  fled  with  his 
troops  as  the  rebels  took 
Goma,  said  he  would  not  put 
up  with  the  continued  Hutu 
attacks  for  the  time  It  would 
take  to  deploy  foreign  troops. 

The  first  aid  convoy  since 
the  war  began  crossed  from 
Rwanda  to  Goma  yesterday 
but  it  was  destined  for  the 
town’s  Zairean  residents,  who 
have  been  without  food  deliv- 
ery for  a week,  not  the  Rwan- 
dan refugees. 

The  UN  overrode  the  Zair- 
ean government’s  demand 
that  all  aid  should  be  directed 
through  the  capital,  Kin- 
shasa, and  none  should  ©a  to 
rebel-held  areas,  sending  a 
small  number  of  lorries  car- 
rying enough  food  to  feed-a 
few  thousand  people  for  a 
week.  Private  charities  sent  a 
dozen  four-wheel-drive  vehi- 
cles loaded  with  biscuits, . 
medicines  and  blankets.  I 
Aid  groups  saw  the  delivery 
as  an  exploratory  mission  to 
assess  conditions  In  Goma 
and  the  possibility  of  gaining 
access  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  Mu- 
gunga camp  and  beyond. 

The  early  signs  were  not 
good.  Aid  workers  were  de- 
layed for  hours  by  bloody- 
minded  officials  on  both  sides 
of  the  .frontier  between 
Rwanda  and  Zaire  before 
being  herded  into  the  Goma 
stadium,  where  they  spent 
last  night. 

Mr  Kabila  said  his  rebels 
would  allow  the  UN  to  cross 
through  their  lines  to  negoti- 
ate with  refugee  leaders  in 
Mugunga  about  delivering 
! food  to  the  camp,  which  is 
thought  to  contain  up  to 
400.000  people. 

Meanwhile,  two  Kinshasa 
campuses,  where  violent  pro- 
tests against  the  government 
handling  of  the  rebellion  have 
been  spearheaded,  were 
closed  yesterday. 

Troops,  forced  students 
from  their  beds  during  the 
night  and  smashed  road- 
blocks they  had  set  up,  wit- 
nesses said.  Some  businesses 
in  the  city  dosed,  fearing  fur- 
ther trouble. 
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Handcuffed  Peter  Moore  arrives  at  court  to  fece  charges  of  murdering  Henry  Roberts  (top),  Edward  Carthy.  Keith  Randles  and  Anthony  Davies  main  photograph  kxo  williams 

Gay  sadist  ‘stabbed  four  men  to  death  for  fun’ 


Unremarkable  businessman 
‘turned  into  monster  by  night’ 


David  Ward 


A SADISTIC  homosexual, 
who  stabbed  his  victims 
to  death  for  fun  with  a 
£25  combat  knife,  murdered 
four,  men  in  North  Wales 
within  three  months,  a court 
heard  yesterday. 

Alex  Carllle  QC.  prosecut- 
ing, told  the  jury  at  Mold 
crown  court  that  Peter  How- 
ard Moore  described  one  of 
the  killings  as  “a  job  well 
done”  and  had  planned  to  kill 
another  man — his  bank  man- 
ager — but  was  arrested. 
Moore,  aged  50,  denies  four 
charges  of  murder. 

Mr  CarlHe  pointed  out  to 


Major  threatens  to  use  veto 
in  battle  over  48-hour  week 


continued  from  page  1 
the  working  time  directive 
represents  an  important  point 
of  principle,"  said  Mr  Major, 
who  insisted  that  issues  such 
as  the  4B-hour  working  week 
were  "best  resolved  between 
employer  and  employee”. 

In  his  crucial  passage,  he 
said:  “If  the  court  rules 
against  us,  we  will  require 
changes  in  European  law  to 
reinforce  Britain's  protection 
from  such  legislation.  Our 
partners  know  that  And  they 
know  that  we  shall  insist 
upon  these  changes  before  we 
can  conclude  any  new  agree- 
ment [in  Amsterdam].” 

RwoUjng  the  performance 
of  new  industries  — broad- 
casting, tourism,  high  tech- 
nology — in  a globalised  free- 
trade  market,  he  likened 
Britain's  entrepreneurial 
classes  to  the  16th-century 
Elizabethans  who  took  trade 
and  investment  around  the 
world  at  greater  risk. 


With  Michael  Heseltme  and 1 
other  ministers  also  talking 
up  the  fed-good  factor  at  the 
GBI  conference  in  Harrogate  i 
— and  decrying  both  media  j 
“pessimists"  and  Labour's1 
pro-business  stance  — Mr 
Major  rattled  through  the 
familiar  list  of  Tory  achieve- 1 
ments  to  insist  that,  this  time, ! 
the  recovery  would  not  stall  ' 

“If  that  is  so.  it  is  a change 
of  historic  importance,”  he 
told  his  City  audience,  citing  i 
privatisation,  deregulation  j 
and  inward  investment  I 
among  his  successes.  “As  a 
result,  we  are  pulling  ahead  i 
of  the  European  field.” 

In  yet  another  move  to 
dampen  voter  expectations  | 
and  City  fears  ahead  of  the 
November  26  Budget,  he 
added:  “And  well  ram  the 
message  home  with  a prudent  j 
and  sensible  Budget  — one  j 
i that  will  keep  us  on  the  path 
of  growth  and  prosperity  for 
years  ahead." 


Biggest  brewer 
starts  black 
market  war  by 
ambushing 
Guinness  sales 
in  its  pubs 


Sarah  Ryfe  on  a little 
local  difficulty 


the  jury  that  Moore  was  wear- 
ing a Mack  shirt  and  tie  as  he 
sat  impassively  in  the  dock 
between  two  prison  officers. 
"Black  was  his  uniform  and 
he  was  the  man  in  black,  with 
black  thoughts  and  the  black- 
est of  deeds,”  be  said. 

“The  defendant  by  day  gave 
the  impression  of  being  an 
unremarkable  businessman 
with  some  entrepreneurial 
finir  for  opening  cinemas.  By 
night  he  was  utterly  different. 
The  nocturnal  Peter  Moore 
was  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous people  ever  to  have  set 
foot  in  Wales.” 

Mr  Carlile  said  Moore,  of 
Kinmel  Bay  near  Rhyl,  was 
"a  homosexual  of  a particular 


BRITAIN’S  biggest  brew- 
ery, Scottish  & Newcas- 
tle. sparked  a beer  war  last 
night  when  it  admitted 
that  it  had  withdrawn 
Guinness  from  many  of  Its 
2,600  nationwide  outlets  In 
favour  of  its  own  brews. 

Drinkers  in  London's 
West  End  were  among  the 
first  to  discover  that  land- 
lords had  been  forced  to 
poll  their  last  pints  of  the 
black-and-white  nectar  in 
favour  of  cheaper  alterna- 
tives, Beamish  and 
Gillespie. 

S&N  brews  Gillespie  in 
Scotland,  while  Beamish  Is ' 
made  In  Ireland  by  Cour- 


kind. . . a violent  and  preda- 
tory sadist” 

He  told  the  jury  of  eight 
men  and  four  women  that 
Moore,  who  had  bought  three 
cinemas  across  North  Wales 
and  had  planned  to  open  a 
fourth,  had  an  unhealthy  in- 
terest in  the  Nazis.  He  showed 
the  jury  photographs  of  j 
leather  clothing,  military 
style  caps  and  handcuffs 
found  at  Moore’s  home  and 
told  them  of  a black  trun- 
cheon Moore  kept  by  his  bed 
for  sexual  pleasure. 

Mr  Carlile  said  Moore 
knifed  Keith  Randles,  a secu- 
rity manager,  12  times  on  an 
A5  roadworks  site  on  Angle- 
sey last  November  30.  He 
drove  home  but  returned  to 
the  murder  scene  to  retrieve  a 
black  bow  tie  lost  as  Mr  Ran- 
dles fought  for  his  life. 

Moore  allegedly  told  detec- 


age.  which  was  taken  over 
by  S&N  in  August  last  year. 

S&N  said  the  withdrawal 
was  part -of  an  attempt  to 
satisfy  customers  bnt 
refused  to  say  how  many 
pubs  were  affected. 

S&N  spokeswoman 
Frances  Knox  said:  “The 
takeover  of  Courage  meant , 
an  enlargement  in  the  num- 
ber of  beers  available  to 
Scottish  & Newcastle  retail 
pubs  and  this  has  led  to  a 
review  of  the  beers  and 
stouts  we  offer. 

“As  a result  in  some 
pubs.  Beamish  and  Gilles- 
pie will  now  be  offered  as 
an  alternative  to  Guinness. 


fives  that  Mr  Randles  begged 
for  his  life  for  the  sake  of  his 
grandchildren  and  asked  why 
he  was  stabbing  him.  Moore 
allegedly  said  he  had  given  a 
one-word  answer.  “I  just  said, 
’Fun’. . . He  looked  non- 
plussed... He  carried  on 
screaming.'' 

Asked  whether  killing  gave  | 
him  pleasure.  Moore  had 
replied:  “Yes,  there  was  a cer- 
tain enjoyment  from  it  But  it 
certainly  wasn’t  a sexual  en- 
joyment It  was  a job  well 
done." 

Retired  railway  worker 
Henry  Roberts,  aged  56,  was 
left  lying  fece  down  outside 
his  farmhouse  on  Anglesey 
last  September  with  his  trou- 
sers round  his  ankles  and  a 
knife  wound  in  each  of  his 
buttocks.  He  had  been' 
stabbed  14  times  on  the  front 
of  his  body  and  13  on  ins 


back.  A Nazi  flag  that  had 
been  on  Mr  Roberts’s  wall 
was  found  at  Moore's  home, 
said  Mr  Carlile. 

He  said  Moore  met 
Anthony  Davies,  aged  48,  a 
crematorium  worker  from 
Colwayn  Bay,  on  a beach  used 
by  homosexuals.  He  stabbed 
him  once  in  the  back  and  five  | 
times  in  the  chest  leaving 
him  dead  at  the  water’s  edge. 

The  court  heard  that  Moore 
met  Edward  Carthy.  aged  28, 
from  Birkenhead  — "a  drug 
addict  and  a drunk”  — in  a 
gay  bar  in  Liverpool,  drove 
him  to  a lonely  forest  near 
Ruthin  and  stabbed  him 
seven  times.  Moore  is  alleged 
to  have  told  detectives:  “1 
knifed  him  four  times  and 
killed  him.  He  Just  collapsed 
in  a heap. . . I stuffed  him  be- 
hind some  trees." 

Mr  Carlile  said  Moore  had 


bought  a knife  in  a shop  in 
Rhyl  in  September  last  year. 
“He  bought  the  item  con- 
tained in  this  canister."  he 
said,  holding  the  plastic- 
I wrapped  object  up  to  the  jury. 
“I  am  not  going  to  take  it  out 
because  it  is  dangerous  to  do 
so  and  unhygienic  to  do  so  be- 
cause it  has  on  it  the  blood  of 
a number  of  dead  men."  He 
showed  the  jury  a similar 
knife,  with  a non-stick  handle 
and  double-edged  blade. 

The  court  heard  that  Moore 
had  denied  the  killings  until 
he  began  talking  freely  to  a 
custody  officer  while  on 
remand,  telling  him  about 
Mr  Carthy's  body,  then  still 
undiscovered. 

Mr  Carlile  said  Moore  had 
killed  "coldly,  for  fun.  to 
relieve  tension,  to  gratify  his 
sadistic  instincts". 

The  trial  continues  today. 


Trials  undertaken  with 
customers  proved  that 
Beamish  and  Gillespie  were 
popular  alternatives  and 
their  Introduction  has 
added  interest  to  the 
product  range  stocked  in 
pubs.” 

The  move  took  Guinness 
executives  by  surprise  and  i 
was  attacked  immediately 
by  trade  experts  who  said  it 
appeared  that  S&N  was  try- 
ing to  squeeze  out  its 
competitor. 

Guinness  public  relations 
director  Sean  O'Neill  said: 
“We  were  not  aware  of  this 
surprising  Initiative  and 
our  immediate  action  will 


be  to  talk  to  the  brewery. 
We  are  naturally  concerned 
to  find  out  more. 

“The  word  alternative  is 
key,  because  our  figures 
show  that  consumers  pre- 
fer draft  Guinness  to  other 
stouts.  We  have  the  biggest 
share  of  the  market  and  our 
share  is  growing.  This  inay 
explain  why  they  have  done 
this." 

The  word  in  one  S&N-tied 
pub  yesterday  was  that  the 
price  of  Guinness  was  set  to 
rise  from  £2.17  a pint  (not 
at  the  top  end  of  the  range 
in  central  London)  to  £2.27, 
so  the  brewery  withdrew  It 
— suggesting  that  S&N  was 


being  squeezed  by  Guin- 
ness. A pint  of  Beamish  was 
being  offered  in  the  same 
pub  at  £2.16. 

Trade  commentators 
speculated  that  S&N  was 
not  defending  customers 
against  price  rises,  but  was 
seeking  to  boost  its  share 
of  an  expanding  market. 

Garth  Williams,  editor  of 
Free  House  magazine,  said: 
“Many  customers  will  be 
very  upset  that  they  cannot 
get  a pint  of  Guinness  in 
their  regular  pub  any  more. 
This  move  may  be  seen  as 
Scottish  & Newcastle  trying 
to  grab  a bit  of  the  action 
back  for  themselves." 
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News  in  brief 


‘Like  the  movies’  for 
plane  birth  doctor ; 

BRITISH  doctor  John  Heyworth  said  yesterday  he  “only 
thought  It  happened  In  the  movies'*  after  he  responded  to  a call 
for  any  doctors  on  board  from  the  captain  of  a Hong  Kong' 
bound  airliner.  Mr  Heyworth,  43.  from  Gosport,  Hampshire 
duly  stepped  forward — and  found  himself  delivering  a baby 
girl  to  a Filipino  woman  who  had  gone  into  labour  at 33,000ft. 
Mr  Heyworth,  who  works  at  Southampton  general  hospital, 
was  going  toa  conference  in  Australia  when  he  found  himself  at 
work,  aided  by  British  Airways  stewardess  Karen  Pirt  He  ««id 
afterwards:  "Fortunately  the  birth  was  quick  and  the  baby  did 
all  the  right  things.  Karen  was  a fantastic  help."  Mother  and 
baby  are  both  well  in  a Hong  Kong  hospital. 


Menuhin  violin  appeal 

YEHUDI  Menuhin  has  appealed  fbr  corporate  help  to  buy  a 17th- 
century  Stradivari  vichn  to  be  pla^  by  young  virtuoso  Leland 
Chen.  Lord  Menuhin  believes  the  instrument  will  be  worthy  of 
the  rising  star  who  won  the  Menuhin  International  Violin  Compe- 
tition. London  auctioneer  Pluilips  expect  the  instrument  to  sell 
for  up  to  £700,000  when  it  is  offered  oc  November  27. 


Knife  killers  sentenced 

TWO  thugs  who  knifod  student  Tundi  Obanubi,  20,  to  death  in  the 
grounds  of  Newham  college  in  East  Ham.  east  London,  on  Febru- 
ary 27  last  year  after  hunting  him  down  in  a 16-strong  mob  “like  a 
pack  of  animals”  following  a dispute  over  use  of  a ping  pong  table, 
received  llTe  sentences  at  the  Old  Bailey  yesterday.  At  their  trial 
in  May.  Saeed  Nur,  27,  ofManor  Park,  and  student  Umran  Qadir, 
17,  from  East  Ham,  both  east  London,  were  found  guilty  of 
murder,  but  the  jury  could  not  agree  on  the  case  of  a third  man. 
student  YusefSofu,  20,  of  Leytonstone,  east  London.  Yesterday, 
however,  Sofii  was  discharged  by  the  judge  after  being  cleared  by 
a second  Jury  of  murder  and  manslaughter.  The  judge  then  lifted  a 
ban  on  publication  of  the  sentences  of  Nur,  who  was  Jailed  for  life, 
and  Qadir,  ordered  to  be  detained  daring  Her  Majesty's  Pleasure. 
A fourth  defendant,  Kazi  Rahman,  21,  was  cleared  of  murder, 
manslaughter  and  violent  disorder  at  the  first  trial. 


British  Museum  textile  coup 

THE  British  Museum  is  to  open  a new  World  Textile  Centre  as 
part  of  its  £20  mHUan  study  and  store  development,  with  a £1 
million  grant  from  the  Clothworkers'  Foundation.  Many  of  the 
the  museum's  ItUMO  Items  of  textiles— such  as  a Tahitian 
mourning  dress  of  bark  doth  and  pearl  shell  presen  ted  to  Captain 
Cook  in  the  18th  century — were  too  fragile  or  bulky  to  display  in 

the  past,  but  may  now  go  on  show  for  the  first  time  In  the  new 
centre  in  1999.  The  textile  centre  will  be  housed  in  the  new  £20 
mfllioD  British  Museum  Study  Centre,  a former  Royal  Mail 
sorting  office  near  the  Bloomsbury  site.  — Maeo  Kennedy 


T S Eliot  prize  shortlist 

SEAMUS  Heaney  and  Adrian  Mitchell  are  among  10  poets  on  the 
shortlist  for  the  £5JM0  TS  Eliot  prize,  announced  yesterday. 
Judges  Andrew  Motion.  Helen  Dunmore  and  Ruth  Padel  picked 
the  list  of  tiie  10  best  collections  of  the  year , and  will  also  choose 
the  winner  of  the  prize  donated  by  Eliot’s  widow  Valerie,  to  be 
announced  on  January  13.  Others  on  the  shortlist  are  Ciaran 
Carson,  Maura  Dooley,  John  Fuller.  Stephen  Knight,  Les  Murray, 
Alice  Oswald,  Christopher  Reid  and  Susan  Wicks. 


Campaign  for  ‘veteran  trees’ 

AN  oak  that  was  well  established  when  William  the  Conqueror 
landed  in  1066  was  the  focal  point  of  a new  campaign  launched 
yesterday  to  stop  the  Mlingof  Britain’s  ancient  trees,  when  a new 
oak  sapling  was  planted  under  its  l.OOO-year-old  boughs  In  Wind- 
sor Great  Park  to  mark  the  start  cfVeteran  Tree  Initiative.  The 
campaign,  launched  by  English  Nature,  alms  to  combat  the  belief 
that  because  a tree  Is  rotten  or  misshapen  it  should  he  foiled. 
English  Nature  said  hollow  trunks  and  dead  boughs  are  part  of 
the  normal  ageing  process  and  should  be  valued,  but  many  such 
trees  are  felled  for  commercial  reasons  between  the  ages  of  50  and 
200  years  and  would  live  for  longer  if  allowed.  Naturalist  David 
Bellamy  said:  “Britain  is  theonly  country  in  Europe  with  this 
amazing  collection  of  ancient  trees.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  had  war  In  this  country  for  a very  long  time.  We 
need  to  put  those  ancient  trees  at  the  heart  of  the  community." 


Cl  m sale  twice  expectations 

THE  sale  of  more  than  1,000  pieces  of  ftxroiture  and  household 
items  accumulated  by  a north  Devon  EamDy  over  the  past  500 
years  raised  more  than  £1  million  at  auction  yesterday.  Sotheby's, 
which  handled  the  sale  for  the  Chichester  family  on  tbe  2^00  acre 
Hall  estate  near  Barnstaple  had  set  a target  of  £500,000  for  the 
sale.  — Geoffrey  Gibbs 


Injunction  sought  after  claims  of  vandalism 
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A SOCIOLOGY  lec- 
turer alleged  in 
court  yesterday  that 
his  life  was  being 
made  miserable  by  a 
female  mature  student  who 
was  stalking  him,  apparently 
to  avenge  the  “improper  sex- 
ual desires”  she  believed  be 
once  harboured  for  her. 

Robert  Fine  is  seeking  a 
high,  court  Injunction  to  ban 
his  former  student,  Eileen 
McLardy,  a 50-year-old 
mother  of  three,  from  molest- 
ing, or  harasffinfl  him  or  ap- 
proaching within  30ft  of  his 
home  in  Leamington  Spa, 
Warwickshire. 

Dr  Fine,  also  50,  a senior 
lecturer  at  Warwick  universi- 
ty. told  the  court  he  believed 
Mrs  McLardy  was  behind  a 
succession  of  unpleasant 
events.  His  office  was  broken 
Into  twice,  and  a computer 
was  taken.  His  car  was  at- 
tacked four  times  — it  was 
broken  into  and  the  steering 
wheel  tom  off  on  one  occa- 
sion . — and  It  was  twice 
driven  away. 

He  is  claiming  damages  for 
140  separate  incidents  of 
harassment  between  1994  and 
1996.* 

Mrs  McLardy  denies  all  the 
allegations  and  is  counter- 
claiming  that  she  was  as- 
saulted. verbally  abused  and 
harassed  by  Dr  Fine  on  vari- 
ous occasions.  She  also  seeks 
a restraining  order  against 
him  and  damages. 

The  stalking  began,  it  is  al- 
leged, in  August  1994,  after  a 
complaint  by  Mrs  McLardy  of 
sexual  harassment  against 
the  lecturer  was  thrown  out 
by  the  university  authorities. 

Ashley  Underwood,  for  Dr 
Fine,  said  that  the  former  stu- 
dent, often  with  her  husband, 
Angus  McLardy;  would  walk 
up'  Mid  down  oh  Newbold 
Common  outside  Dr  Fine's 
house,  appear  at  the  end  of 
tbe,  driveway  and  look  In 
through  the  windows.  She 
would  parade  up  and  down 
outside  the  house  “with  an  ee- 
rie fixed  grin  on  her  fece” 
until  she  had  made  sure  she 
had  been  seen. 

Sbe  also  followed  Dr  Fine  to 
and  from  the  local  swimming 
pool,  sometimes  getting  Into 
the  pool  when  he  was  there. 
At  the  university,  where  she 
is  still  registered  as  a student 
because  she  has  not  yet  taken 
her  exams,  even  though  she 
has  completed  her  two-year 
degree  course,  sbe  would  turn 
up  near,  the  lecture  theatre 
where  Dr  Fine  was  due  to 


Robert  Fine  at  the  High  Court  yesterday*  when  he  sought  an  injunction  against  mature  student  Eileen  McLardy 


speak  or  watch  his  seminar 
through  a window. 

Mr  Underwood  said  Mrs 
McLardy  had  been  a part- 
time  student  on  Dr  Fine's 
course,  while  nursing  a sick 
mother  *nd  a cMM.  “it  ap- 
pears she  came  under  stress 
and  got  it  Into  her  head  that 
Dr  Fine  harboured  some  sort 
of  Improper  sexual  desires 
toward  her.  This  turned  into 
a vendetta  against  him,”  he 
told  Judge  Thompson  QC. 

In  cross-examination  by 
Peter  Goktley,  for  Mrs 
McLardy.  Dr  Fine  said  tbe 
problems  began  after  he  had 
words  with  her  for  insulting 
another  student-  After  the 
following  week's  seminar, 
Mrs  McLardy  asked  to  see 
him.  “She  accused  me  of  hav- 
ing sexually  harassed  her  the 
previous  week.  That’s  when 
she  first  said  that  this  could 
lose  me  my  job  and  she  said 
that  she  hoped  I was  not  going 
to  deny  her  allegation.  I said  I 
certainly  was  because  there 


‘She  would  parade 
outside  the  house 
wrth  an  eerie  fixed 
grin  on  her  face’ 


was  no  truth  to  it.”  In  lectures 
after  that,  Mrs  McLardy 
stared  at  Dr  Fine  hut  was 
quiet,  he  said,  although  she 
would  call  to  see  him 
afterwards. 

“Sometimes  she  did  aggra- 
vating things  like  pass  a note 
to  all  the  other  students  in  foe 
class,  asking  whether  they 
had  been  sexually  harassed 
by  me  as  welL” 

After  the  disciplinary  hear- 
ing dismissed  Mrs  McLardy’s 
allegations,  the  “stalking  be- 
haviour” ratf  Dr  Fine-  called,  it. 
began.  He  told  Mrs  McLardy 
and  her  family  that  he  consid- 
ered her  a stalker. 

There  were  times  when  he 
felt  physically  threatened  by 
“the  level  of  venom  and  ha- 
tred” of  her  remarks  to  him. 
“She  has  said  things  like.  Til 
destroy  you’.”  Sometimes  she 
would  suddenly  appear  at 
night 

. He  had  tried  to  ignore  her. 
he  said.  “It  is  very  hard  If  you 
open  the  curtains  In  the 

morning  and  you  see  this  face 
looking  in  " 

Dr  Fine  denied  foe  sugges- 
tion by  Mr  Goatley  that  he 
had  struck  Mrs  McLardy 
three  blows  with  his  elbow  at 
the  swimming  pool. 

The  case  continues. 


Lords  defeat  for  love-tug  mother 
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Clara  Dy«r 

Legal  Correspondent 

■HMHREE  children  in  a tug 

■ of  love  battle  must  he 

■ sent  back  to  Israel,  their 
father’s  home  country,  the 
House  of  Lords  ruled 
yesterday. 

The  solicitor  for  foe  24  year- 
old  British  mother  said  she 
was  “absolutely  devastated.” 
The  children,  aged  four,  three 
and  one,  have  spent  the  last 
year  with  her  in  Britain. 

The  parents,  whose  identity 
is  protected  by  a court  order, 
are  orthodox  Jews  who  con- 
tracted an  arranged  marriage 
In  May  1991  and  settled  In  Is- 
rael. The  mother  fled  to  Eng- 


Abbey  repays  ' 
Betjeman  with  . 
a column  in 
Poet's  Corner 

John  Ezard 

SIR  John  Betjeman,  the  late 
Poet  Laureate  who  loved 
Westminster  Abbey,  was 
treated  with  honour  border- 
ing on  favouritism  there  last 
night. 

He  got  — as  eminent 
authors  usually  do  — a me- 
morial in  Poets'  Comer.  But 
it  wasn’t  Just  a plain  window 
tablet. 

For  Sir  John,  who  died  in 
1984,  the  most  lavish  of  rococo 
tablets  was  installed  on  a pil- 
lar. It  was  unveiled  by  his 
friend  and  fellow- versifier. 
Lady  Wilson  ofRievaulx,  wid- 
ow of  the  Labour  prime  min- 
ister. His  friend,  foe  author 
and  soldier,  Patrick  Leigh 
Fermor,  gave  an  address. 
Also  present  was  the  bomb- 
scared.  earnestly  praying 


land  last  November,  taking 
the  children. 

A High  Court  judge  ruled 
last  July  that  foe  children 
must  be  returned  at  once  to 
their  father.  But  foe  mother 
won  an  emergency  appeal  and 
a week  later  three  Appeal ; 
Court  judges  reversed  the  de- 1 
cision  and  held  that  the  j 
English  courts  should  decide  | 
their  future. 

In  an  unusual  emergency 
ruling  yesterday,  the  law 
lords  overturned  the  Appeal 
Court’s  decision.  .They  will 
give  their  reasons  later  this 
month. 

The  mother's  solicitor, 
Helen  Sowerby  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales’s  law  firm, 
Mishcon  de  Reya,  said  her  cli- 


SLr  John  Betjeman 

Knights  bridge  socialite  Sir 
John  created  in  his  poem  In 
Westminster  Abbey: 

Think  of  what  our  Nation 
standsjbr. 

Books  from  Boots  and 
country  lanes, 

Free  speech,  free  passes, 
class  distinction. 

Democracy  and  proper 
drains. 

Lord,  put  beneath  thy 
special  care 

One-eighty-nine  Cadogan 
Square. 


ent  could  not  let  the  children 
return  to  Israel  without  her. 
She  was  on  legal  aid,  and  had 
no  alternative  but  to  accom- 
pany the  children  back  to  Is- 
rael and  continue  the  legal 
battle  there. 

The  key  question  the  law 
lords  had  to  decide  was 
Whether  or  not  foe  father,, 
aged  29,  could  be  said  to  have 
"acquiesced"  in  tbe  mother's 
removal  of  the  children. 
Their  decison  implies  that 
they  decided  he  did  not 

Under  foe  Hague  Conven- 
tion on  international  child  ab- 
duction, children  are  meant 
to  be  returned  quickly  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  home 
courts.  But  the  rule  need  not 
be  enforced  if  the  pared  who 


stays  behind  acquiesces  in 
their  removaL 
The  Appeal 'Court  judges 
said  last  July  that  both 
parents  had  involved  their 
local  rabbinical  courts,  the 
Beth  Din.  in  the  case.  There 
was  no  objection  to  this,  hot 
the  Gather  should  also  have 
demanded  his  children's  im- 
mediate return  through  the 
channels  set  up  under  the 
convention.  He  asked  the 
mother  to  let  the  children 
spend  tbe  Passover  holiday 
with  him  in  Israel,  promising 
to  return  them  to  England  if 
she  agreed.  She  refused,1  but 
foe  appeal  judges  said  his 
request  supported  foe  infer- 
ence that  he  had  acquiesced 
in  tbe  children's  removaL 


Secret  inquiry  into  doctor’s 
death  diagnosis  mistake 


NiefcVarley 

A DOCTOR  who  wrongly- 
pronounced  a woman 
dead  yesterday  appeared  be- 
fore an  independent  inquiry 
investigating  the  misdiag- 
nosis. 

Marion  Meeson  was  called 
to  explain  the  circumstances, 
of  the  case  of  widow  Maureen 
Jones,  who  collapsed  at  her 
home  in  Driffield,  North 
Yorkshire,,  in  Aprfl. 

Mrs  Jones,  aged  59,  was 
about  to  be  carried  to  a hearse 
outside  her  home  when  two 
police  officers  noticed  her  left 
leg  twitch.  They  managed  to 
resuscitate  her  from  what 
was  thought  to  have  been  a 
diabetic  coma  and  she  was 
taken  to  Scarborough  hospi- 
tal, where  she  made  a full 
recovery. 

Dr  Meeson,  aged  42,  refused 
to  comment  on  the  case  as  she 
arrived  at  the  hearing  in  York 
which  is  being  held  in  private 


by  professional  and  lay  mem- 
bers of  County  Durham 
health  authority,  which  was 
asked  to  examine  the  case  by 
North  Yorkshire  health 
authority. 

As  well  as  Dr  Meeson.  a 
senior  GP  in. a practice  in 
Hunmanby,  near  Filey,  North 
Yorkshire,  who  was  not  Mrs 
Jones’s  GP,  other  witnesses 
called  yesterday  included  the 
policemen. 

Mrs  Jones,  who  recently 
said  she  was  still  traumatised 
and  that  her  children  had 
been  , to  “hen  and  back”  after 
being  fold  she  was  dead,  will 
not  officially  be  told  of  the 
result  of  the  hearing.  Only  foe 
health  authority  and  Dr  Mee- 
son have  to  be  informed  of  it 

But  .her.  solicitor  Nigel 
Walshe  nailed  fbr  publication 
of  the  report  "It  is  inexcus- 
able it  has  .taken  seven 
; months  to  come  to  a conclu- 
i sion  and  we  hope  foe  author- 
ity makes  public  Its 
! findings.’*  i 


Oxford  widens 
search  for 
business 
school  site 

John  Carvel 


/■OXFORD  university’s  rul- 
V-/ing  executive  decided  yes- 
terday to  seek  an  alternative 
site  for  a £40  million  interna- 
tional business  school  after 
last  week's  unexpected  defeat 
when  dons  voted  against 
plans  to  build  on  a supposedly 
protected  city  centre  sports 
field. 

The  24-member  Hebdoma- 
dal Council  said  it  was  not 
abandoning  its  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a world  riniat  manage- 
ment studies  department  on 
the  land  stipulated  by  Wafic 
Said,  the  Middle  Eastern  busi- 
nessman who  has  offered  to 
give  £20  million  towards  the 
project. 

It  agreed  a formal  resolu- 
tion to  call  fbr  a postal  vote  of 
the  university's  3,200  dons  on 
whether  foe  project  should  go 
ahead  on  the  site  on  Mans- 
field Road.  But  foe  ballot  will 
be  deferred  until  next  term 
and  the  council  will  "redou- 
ble its  efEbrts  to  find,  an  alter- 
native and  central  site,  ac- 
ceptable to  both  the 
university  and  the  benefac- 
tor," a spokeswoman  said. 

The  Hebdomadal  Council 
Includes  Lord  Jenkins,  foe 
university’s  Chancellor,  and 
Peter  North,  foe  vice-chancel- 
lor, who  argued  vehemently 
last  week  that  the  sports 
ground  would  be  the  only  cen- 
tral site  available  in  fa  wp  to 
meet  Mr  Said’s  requirements. 

.The  decision  to  try  harder 
to  find  an  alternative 
after -warnings  from  the  cHy 
planning  authorities  that 
they  would  not  be  bounced 
into  giving  permission  for 
budding  bn  the  land,  which 
was  sold  to  foe  university  in 
foe  1960s  oh  condition  that  it 
would  never  he  developed. 
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(^impaign  for  action  over  teenage  lawlessness  stepped  up  as  figures  reveal  the  problems  caused  by  hardcore  were  unaeresiimaieo 

Young  offenders  rampant,  say  police 


BRITAIN  5 

were  underestimated 


Peter  Hetherinston 


SENIOR  police  offi- 
cers in  an  area 
plagued  by  juvenile 
crime  yesterday 
pleaded  for  fresh 
Initiatives  to  tackle  teenage 
lawlessness  after  producing 
figures  showing  they  had 
underestimated  the  problem 
of  persistent  offenders. 

Northumbria  police  identi- 
fied 58  youngsters  — most  15 
or  younger  — officially  res- 
ponsible for  1,079  crimes  in 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne  last 
year  and  arrested  on  333 
occasions. 

They  include  one  boy  ar- 
rested 37  times  in  a year,  who 
was  a thief  and  burglar  at  H, 
and  another  thought  to  have 
committed  at  least  300  crimes. 
He  has  been  arrested  64  times 
in  three  years.  Six  mnntho 
ago  he  stole  an  army  motorcy- 
cle and  an  automatic  rifle 

both  later  recovered  — after 
absconding  from  a remand 
centre. 

But  on  the  assumption  that 
the  58  have  committed  an  av- 
erage ctf  7.8  crimes  for  every 
arrest,  the  report  estimates 
that  they  could  have  been  res- 


Casel 


Teenager,  just  turned 
■ 15,  has  been  arrested  23 
times  this  year  with  eight 
court  appearances  “some  of 
them  multiple”  according 
to  police  report  Came  into 
care  of  local  authority  in 
1987.  Regularly  absconds. 
Stolen  almost  all  fixtures 
and  fittings  from  one  home. 
“Clever . . . steals  with  pro- 
fessional expertise,”  the 
report  says.  Earlier  this 
year  was  said  to  ha  ve  moved 
into  category  of  Block  Of- 
fending. At  present  on  bail 
facing  seven  more  charges. 


Case  2 


OY  aged  15.  arrested  37 
in  12  months. 
First  came  to  attention  of 
police  in  October '92  for 
offences  ranging  from 
burglary  and  theft  to 

damage.  First  given  a 

conditional  iHjeliarp>. 
Since  then  offences  include 
taking  cars  without  the 
owner’s  consent,  failure  to 
appear  at  court  and  ab- 
sconding from  secure  units. 
Imposition  of  evening  “cur- 
fews” as  a condition  ofbail 
seemed  to  have  had  little 
effect 


Case  3 


BOY,  aged  15,  fother  in 
jaiL  Arrested  almost  70 
times  since  1992  for  taking 
cars,  burglary,  theft  and 
more  petty  vandalism. 
Many  crimes  undertaken 
while  on  bail  or  after  ab- 
sconding from  council  care. 
Police  Claim  he  can  be 
linked,  at  least  indirectly, 
with,  almost 300 offences. 
Earlier  this  year  allegedly 
stole  an  army  motorcycle 
and  automatic  rifle.  Regu- 
larly released  cm  bail  only 
to  disappear.  Police  say  he 
is  out  of  control. 


ponsible  for  a staggering  6,500 
crimes  last  year. 

. The  58  were  identified  from 
400  case  studies  prepared  on 
young  offenders,  with  most 
arrests  at  the  end  of  last  year 
in  an  attempt  to  assess  the 
true  scale  of  juvenile  crime. 

Young  criminals  were 
graded  in  five  categories  from 
"most  persistent  offenders"  to 
“minor". 

After  contacting  other 
forces,  from  Cumbria  to  Wilt- 
shire, Northumbria  says  the 


same  problems  from  a 
core  of  young  offenders  creat- 
ing mayhem  can  be  found  in 

rural  as  well  as  urban  areas. 

Alan  Brown,  the  assistant 
chief  constable  of  Northum- 
bria, called  for  a national 
strategy  to  deal  with  juvenile 
offenders  — starting  with 
special  units  for  boys  under 
15  who,  at  present,  cannot  be 
remanded  in  custody.  “They 
need  not  be  prison-like,  but 
could  be  used  for  juveniles  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  persis- 


tent offenders  who  need 
supervision  before  they  be- 
come seriously  involved  in 
crime,”  be  said. 

He  said  the  Government’s 
policy  of  taking  15-  and  16- 
year-olds  on  remand  out  of 
prison  into  yet-to-be-built  se- 
cure units  could  not  address 
the  scale  erf  the  problem. 

John  North,  the  divisional 
probation  service  director  for 
Newcastle,  who  joined  with 
police  In  calling  far  more  se- 
cure accommodation  for  per- 


sistent offenders,  said  last 
night  “The  report  has  shown 
that  this  is  a much  larger 
problem  than  had  previously 
been  recognised.  Communi- 
ties have  to  be  protected  from 
a relatively  small  number  of 
young  criminals.” 

Police  files  detail  a hard- 
core of  young  offenders,  too 
young  to  be  placed  in  secure 
accommodation,  who,  officers 
say,  have  what  amounts  to  a 
licence  to  commit  serious 
crime. 

Surveillance  teams  from  in- 
telligence units  are  targetting 
persistent  offenders.  Young 
informers  also  form  part  of 
the  intelligence  network. 

Chief  Inspector  Keith  Fel- 
ton, in  charge  of  operations  in 
Newcastle's  West  End  com- 
mand area,  said  officers  were 
frustrasted  by  the  inability  of 
the  judicial  system  to  cope 
with  young  offenders. 

“We  have  shown  that  if 
these  people  are  in  custody 
crime  levels  are  reduced,  but 
we  have  to  look  at  ways  of 
improving  these  young  crimi- 
nals as  individuals  and  I am 
not  convinced  that  locking 
them  up  always  does  that  — 
although  it  does  improve  the 
lives  of  people  in  the  area." 


Forces  push  for 
shake-up  of 
youth  justice 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  EcStor 


THE  disclosure  by  North- 
umbria police  of  infor- 
mation on  58  youngsters 

responsible  for  more  than 
1,000  crimes  Is  the  latest  stage 
in  the  police  wimple*1  for  a 
shake-up  of  the  youth  justice 
system. 

The  campaign  to  highlight 
the  problems  posed  by  persis- 
tent young  offenders  has  been 
running  since  the  early  1990s 
when  police  first  went  public 
on  the  criminal  records  of 
children  dubbed  "Ratboy" 
and  "Spiderboy”.  They 
showed  that  these  young  teen- 
agers were  “one-boy  crime 
waves". 

The  Government  responded 


by  promising  to  set  up  a 
national  network  or  privately 
run  secure  training  centres  to 
hold  and  educate  the  12  to  14- 
y ear -olds  concerned.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Department  of 
Health  promised  to  expand 
the  number  or  295  local  au- 
thority secure  places  for  teen- 
agers in  trouble  bv  a further 
170  places.  That  was  in  1993. 

Both  the  Home  Office  and 
the  Department  of  Health  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  so  far 
neither  pledge  has  been  ful- 
filled. Contracts  for  two  of  the 
five  promised  secure  training 
centres  have  been  awarded  to 
Tarmac  and  Group  4.  but 
building  has  not  yet  started. 
Negotiations  are  still  going  on 
about  where  the  other  three 
will  be  built. 

As  far  as  the  extra  170  local 


authority  secure  places  an? 
concerned,  they  will  not  an  bi> 
available  until  the  middle  of 
next  year,  said  a Department 
of  Health  spokesman. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Home 
Secretary.  Michael  Howard. 

has  promised  new  remedies, 
including  curfew  orders  en- 
forced by  electronic  tags  for 
children  as  young  av  10. 

Rob  Allen,  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Care  and 
Resettlement  of  Offenders, 
said  the  extra  itu  secure 
places  were  already  parti  v 
spoken  for  to  fulfil  a long 
standing  commitment  to  end 
the  remand  in  prison  or  15- 
and  16-year-olds  and  10  house 
the  teenage  criminals  con- 
victed of  murder  and  serums 
crimes. 

However,  some  will  be  used 
to  allow  the  courts  to  remand 
12-  to  16-year-olds  directly  to 
local  authority  secure  units. 

“The  police  understate  the 
powers  available  not  neces- 
sarily to  the  courts  but  to  the 
local  authorities."  said  Mr 
Allen.  “Most  of  these  young- 
sters do  end  up  being  plaiini 
in  secure  accommodation 
They  are  arguing  that  courts 
and  police  should  he  given 
these  powers  directly.*' 


Last  Post  stills  world’s  busiest  airport 


Nation 

heeds 

plea 

for 

work 

day 

homage 

to  war- 

dead 


Stuart  Millar  on  the 
sound  of  silence 


Stuart  Mfffar 


AT  llam  yesterday,  the 
world's  busiest  airport 
fell  silent.  The  roar  of  jet 
engines  was  replaced  by  a bu- 
gler sounding  the  Last  Post 
before  thousands  of  passen- 
gers and  staff  paused  in  quiet 
tribute  to  the  nation's  war 
dead. 

It  was  a remarkable  scene 
repeated  across  the  country 
as  millions  of  people  marked 
the  first  time  that  the  silence 
— commemorating  the  end  of  | 
the  first  world  war  at  the  11th 
hour  of  the  11th  day  of  the 
nth  month  in  1918  — - had 
been  held  on  a weekday  since 
the  1930s.  Since  the  tradition 
of  commemorating  Armistice 
Day  was  suspended  during 
the  second  world  war,  the 
silence  has  been  observed  on 
the  nearest  Sunday. 

But  yesterday,  the  public 
marked  wbat  has  been 
dubbed  the  “people’s  silence”. 

The  Royal  British  Legion, 
which  led  the  campaign  for 
the  revival  of  a fixed  Novem- 
ber 11  silence,  said  the  res- 
ponse was  overwhelming.  It 
estimated  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  country  bad 
taken  part  — compared  with 
around  half  last  year  when 


German-born  Anglea  Buddo  and  Ken  Copeland,  staff  at  Newcastle  Central  station,  observe  the  silence  photograph  tom  fmcy 


Novemer  11  fell  on  a 
Saturday. 

Groups  which  have  marked 
Armistice  Day  for  years  wel- 
comed nationwide  recogni- 
tion of  the  silence.  A spokes- 
man for  the  United  Nations 
Association  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  which 
observed  the  silence  at  the 
Cenotaph  in  London  on  Sun- 
day, said:  “We  fed  there  is  a 
certain  symbolism  about  the 
llth  itself  and  we  are  pleased 
to  see  it  is  now  getting  proper 

recognition.”  ^ 

BBC1,  ITN  and  Sky  were 


among  television  stations 
which  fen  silent  for  the  two 
minutes.  They  were  joined  by 
many  radio  stations  includ- 
ing BBC  Radio  2 and  Virgin. 

Even  the  worlds  of  com- 
merce and  justice  were 
brought  to  a halt.  On  the  giant 
trading  floor  at  the  futures  ex- 
change in  the  City  of  London 


2^00  men  and  women  in 
brightly  coloured  jackets 
stopped  their  frantic  activity 
at  the  sound  erf  a belL 
"They  just  stood  where 
they  were  for  two  minutes." 
said  a visitor.  “Most  looked 


down  at  the  floor  and  were 
obviously  taking  it 
seriously.” 

At  court  13  of  the  High 
Court  in  London,  the  libel 
action  brought  by  former 
Irish  prime  minister  Albert 
Reynolds  was  mitering  its 
closing  stages.  As  llam  ap- 
proached Mr  Justice  Frence, 
a former  raptnin  in  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  led  the 
packed  courtroom  to  its  feet 
in  .griunt  contemplation. 

The  Warwickshire  town  of 
Bedworth  also  remembered. 
Ex-servicemen  and  women 


from  the  United  States  joined 
locals  In  the  only  town  which 
has  observed  Armistice  Day 
for  generations.  After  the 
Last  Post  was  sounded  by 
Royal  Marine  buglers  and  the 
two  minute  silence  passed,  a 
million  blood-red  poppy  pet- 
als fell  on  the  town  from  a 
Douglas  DC3  Dakota. 

Ron  Parsons,  secretary  of 
the  local  British  Legion 
branch,  said:  “This  parade 
has  been  going  on  since  I can 
remember,  and  it  will  go  an 
well  after  Tm  gone . . . We  owe 
th<>m  that  much.” 


Anew 

light 

on  the 

‘lucky’ 

wars 

and 

the 

‘hard’ 

wars 


John  Ezard  on 
army  records 


THE  brief,  lucky  war  of 
the  romantic  film  star 
Ronald  Col  man,  and 
Joe  Stones’s  longer,  piti- 
able time  in  the  trenches, 
are  revealed  In  papers 
made  newly  available  by 
the  Public  Records  Office. 

Colxnan  got  an  honour- 
able discharge  with  a 
sprained  ankle  after  nine 
months’  service.  He  went 
on  to  play  heroes  like  Beau 
Geste-  His  biographers 
boasted  of  his  “wound”. 

Stones  fought  through 
the  worst  year  of  the  1914- 
18  war  and  died,  psychiatri- 
cally  ill  and  disgraced,  in 
front  of  a firing  squad  with 
a letter  starting  “Dear 
Daddy"  in  his  pocket  His 
widow  and  daughter  were 
at  first  refused  a war 
pension. 

Few  had  heard  of  him 
until  the  records  office  dis- 
closed his  official  docu- 
ments in  an  exhibition  at 
Kew.  With  Column's,  and 
those  of  the  war  poet,  Ivor 
Gurney,  and  the  painter, 
Stanley  Spencer,  they  are 
among  the  first  batch  of 
first  world  war  personal  re- 
cords to  be  released. 

They  cover  only  8 per 
cent  o f the  millions  of  Brit- 
ish soldiers  who  fought 


Film  star  Ronald  Colxnan  in  the  exhibition  at  Kew , 
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But  the  office,  which  has 
had  £350,000  in  National 
Lottery  funding  for  a pilot 
project,  hopes  to  make 
available  the  records  of  a 
further  35  per  cent  within 
five  years. 

The  project  involves 
microfilming  33.000  boxes 
of  papers  retained  for  75 
years  because  of  their  “per- 
sonal sensitivity".  It  will  be 
seized  on  by  social  histori- 
ans eager  to  find  out  the 
height,  weight  and  back- 
ground of  the  armies. 

But  it  tells  a wider  story, 
and  resurrects  the  trage- 
dies of  battle-worn  men 
like  Joe  Stones,  of  the  Dur- 
ham Light  Infantry. 

Enlisting  in  1915,  Lance 
Sgt  Stones  was  court  mar- 
ti ailed  and  shot  in  1917 
after  “shamefully"  throw- 
ing away  his  rifle  and  flee- 


ing when  Germans  at- 
tacked bis  trench  at  Arras. 
His  medical  papers  said  he 
was  in  a nervous  state  and 
had  trouble  walking.  But 
the  battalion  doctor  certi- 
fied that  he  was  physically 
fit 

A military  prisoner  who 
cleaned  away  the  traces  of 
the  execution  wrote:  *‘I 
could  tell  you  of  the  silence 
of  the  military  police  after 
reading  the  letter  from  his 
little  girl  to  ‘Dear  Daddy’ 
and  of  the  bloodstained 
show  which  horrified  the 
French  peasants." 

In  1919  his  widow  was 
awarded  a £5  a week  pen- 
sion, with  a 6s  8d  (S3p) 
weekly  gratuity  for  their 
daughter.  The  free  exhibi- 
tion at  Ruskin  Avenue. 
Kew,  continues  till  Janu- 
ary 17. 


Heads  attack  retirement  curbs 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 

Ministers  are  feeing 
a backlash  from  bead 
teachers  and  college 
principals  over  moves  to 
clamp  down  on  the  flood  _or 
early  retirement  deals  tor 


they  will  be  left 
ntfUl  rump  of 

ieir  mid-506  who 
to  retire  early 
nable  to  recruit 
orale  would  suf- 
x>sts  would  rise, 
r bodies  and  the 
rf  Colleges  are 


era  last  week 
Iric  Forth,  the 
lister,  at  what 
ailed  a stormy 
test  against  the 


From  April  local  educa- 
tion authorities,  schools  and 
colleges  will  have  to  bear  the 
extra  costs  of  early  retire- 
ment which  have  been  met  by 
the  Teachers’  Superannua- 
tion Scheme. 

Fears  of  a looming  teacher 
shortage,  combined  with  a 
warning  from  Sir  John 
Bourn,  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor  General  — Parlia- 
ment's financial  watchdog.  — 
that  the  teachers’  .pension 
tffhnnnj  was  deep  in  debt, 
have  pushed  ministers  into 
announcing  the  measure.  The 
Government  also  hopes  to 
make  savings  — ™oney 
heads  say  will  be  lost  to 

schools  and -colleges. 

More  than  150,000  teachers, 
have  taken  early  retirement 
or  resigned  because  °f  m 
health  In  the  past  10  years-- 
three  times  the  number  who 
have  left  work  at  the  normal 
retiring  age.  With  retirement 


for  teachers  in  their  early  fif- 
ties becoming  the  norm,  min- 
isters are  acutely  aware  that 
more  than  40  per  cent  of 
teachers  are  in  their  forties 
and  the  number  of  school- 
chfldren  is  still  rising. 

New  entrants . to  teacher 
training  are  already  in  short 
supply  for  subjects  such  as 
maths,  and  the  Government's 
Teacher  Training  Agency  has 
admitted  its  recruitment  tar- 
gets are  “challenging”. 

But  George  Phipson,  chair- 
man of  the  Association  of 
Heads  of  Grant  Maintained 
Schools,  appealed  for  the  new 
arrangements  to  be  phased. 

He  said;  “It  seems  strange  if 
you  are  trying  to  Improve 
standards  in  schools  to  do  it 
by  keeping  those  people  who 
fed  worn  out  and  want  to 
retire. 

•It  Is  going  to  be  very  hard 
not  to  have  a number  of  di* 
gnmtled  people  and  that  can- 


not be  in  the  interests  of  the 
children. 

“If  you  do  not  let  people 
retire  you  retain  the  most  ex- 
pensive teachers  and  do  not 
replace  them  with  cheaper 
new  teachers  so  there  wfll  be 
a net  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  teaching  force.1” 

John  Brennan,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges*  director  of 
development,  said  colleges 
faced  with  financial  difficul- 
ties -would  no  longer  be  able 
to  offer  compensation  pack- 
ages and  would  have  to  resort 
to  waiting  staff  redundant  “It 
is  going  to  become  a much 
more  painful  process  for 
many  institutions.  A lot  of 
principals  have  been  jumping 
up  and  down  about  It” 

Colleges  also  fear  their  em- 
ployer contributions  could  go 
through  the  roof  after  2000  be- 
cause the  Government  has 
not  been  paying  enough  into 
the  superannuation  scheme. 


Alarm  over  urban  foxes  ‘ill  founded’ 


Stuart  MHtar 


WILDLIFE  experts  yes- 
terday moved  quickly 
to  calm  public  fears 

over  foxes  after  reports  that  a 

baby  was  attacked  as  be  lay 
In  his  pram. 

Five-month-old  Phillip 
Sheppard,  from  Croydon, 
south  London,  was  recover- 
ing at  home  yesterday  after 
being  mauled  by  what  his 
parents  said  was  a fox  in  the 
family's  conservatory  last 
week.  He  was  taken  by  ambu- 
lance to  the  Mayday  hospital, 
Croydon,  where  he  was 
treated  with  antibiotics. 

His  father  Marc,  a com- 
puter consultant  aged  37,  said 
he  had  complained  to  Croy- 
don council  last  month  about 
the  number  of  foxes  which 
roam  the  streets  at  night  after 
he  found  a pack  of  seven  in 
his  garden.  The  council  said 


Urban  fox. . .no  real  threat, 
say  conservationists 

pest  control  officers  had  been 
called  in. 

The  attack  has  intensified 
concerns  about  the  growing 
numbers  of  foxes  in  urban 
centres.  But  animal  welfare 
groups  insisted  humans  bad 


little  to  fear.  A spokeswoman 
for  the  RSPCA  said:  “Urban 
foxes  have  never  posed  much 
of  a problem  to  people  or  do- 
mestic animals  and  we  don't 
think  there  is  a major 
problem." 

Mathew  Frith,  conserva- 
tion manager  of  the  London 
Wildlife  Trust,  said:  “This  is  a 
very  atypical  example.  Urban 
foxes  have  become  less  shy, 
but  they:  are  not  really 
aggressive." 

While  foxes  have  long  been 
attracted  to  the  suburbs  by 
leafy  undergrowth  and  a plen- 
tiful food  supply,  conserva- 
tionists believe  they  are  mov- 
ing into  cities  in  search  of 
new  territory. 

While  no  detailed  national 
figures  are  available,  the  lat- 
est estimates  show  215  fox 
family  groups  in  Edinburgh 
and  633  in  Glasgow.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Frith,  foxes  are  fre- 
quently sighted  in  Oxford 


Street  and  in  Soho  Square  in 
central  London. 

"As  their  numbers  grow, 
the  males  get  displaced,  to 
find  new  territories.  The  ter- 
ritories are  smaller,  so  there 
Is  a greater  density  or  urban 
foxes  now." 

He  warned  local  authorities 
against  taking  hasty  action. 
“We  are  told  by  councils  that 
they  are  coming  under  pres- 
sure from  residents.  But  our 
worry  is  that  they  will  do  this 
without  looking  at  the  long- 
term impact" 

Martin  Hemmington,  of  the 
National  Fox  Welfare  Society, 
said:  "Most  people  who  have 
foxes  in  > their  garden  don't 
even  know  about  it,  and  most 
that  do  welcome  the 
animals." 

He  dismissed  fears  that  ur- 
ban foxes  carried  disease. 
"Urban  foxes  are  more 
healthy  than  those  in  the 
countryside.” 
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Nordic 

bikers 

deny 

killing 


Agencies  in  Copenhagen 

FOUR  Bells  Angels  and 
two  gang  supporters 
went  on  trial  yesterday 
for  one  of  the  Nordic  biker 
war  murders,  amid  the  tight- 
est security  seen  in  a Danish 
court  , J 

Tbe  six  men  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  the  murder  of  Uffe 
Larsen,  a member  of  the  rival 
Ban  did  os  motorcycle  gang, 
who  was  shot  at  Copenhagen 
airport  on  March  10.  They 
pigr»  denied  wounding  three  of 
bis  companions.  Defence  law- 
yers said  the  six  had  not  been 
at  tbe  airport  during  the 
incident. 

On  the  day  of  the  attack  an- 
other Bandido  was  wounded 
at  Oslo  airport  in  Norway. 

Until  the  airport  shootings, 
gang  attacks  had  taken  place 
near  the  bikers’  rural  club- 
houses. But  in  the  past  eight 
months,  the  feud  has  spread 
to  heavily  populated  areas, 
prompting  fears  that  bystand- 
ers might  be  caught  in  the 
violence. 

Recent  attacks  have  in- 
cluded a shooting  outside  the 
main  post  office  In  Oslo  and 
an  anti-tank  grenade  fired 
into  tbe  Bells  Angels  Copen- 
hagen headquarters  which 
killed  two  people  and  Injured 
17. 

In  total,  at  least  nine  people 
have  been  killed  and  46 
wounded  in  the  three-year 
feud. 

Security  measures  on  the 
trial's  first  day  included  an 
armed  police  escort  into  the 
Eastern  High  Court  for  the 
defendants. 

Armed  police  also  sur- 
rounded tbe  court  building 
and  marksmen  could  be  seen 
on  nearby  roofe.  Streets  near 
the  courthouse  have  been 
closed  to  traffic  because  of 
fears  of  car  bombs. 

No  one  with  a criminal  re- 
cord was  allowed  into  the 
public  gallery,  and  journalists 
and  observers  were  body- 
searched  before  entering  the 
courtroom. 

Tbe  defendants,  who  cannot 
be  named  under  a court 
order,  have  been  held  sepa- 
rately since  their  arrests  and 
gave  each  other  a bikers'  hug 
when  they  met 
The  prosecution,  which 
claimed  the  six  men  “plotted 
and  conspired  homicide'',  did 
not  indentify  the  one  alleged 
to  have  shot  Larsen.  The  pros- 
ecution will  try  to  convince 
the  jury  that  the  bikers 
should  be  sentenced  as  a 
group  and  not  as  individuals. 

If  found  guilty,  they  face  a 
life  sentence. 

Sixty-nine  people  are  due  to 
take  the  stand,  including  a 
non-biker  who  is  expected  to 
be  the  key  witness.  He  tried  to 
avoid  a court  appearance 
after  threats  from  the  Hells 
Angels,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  September  that 
he  must  testify. 
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The  swans  of  Hamburg’s  Aister  lake  were  rounded  up  by  their  keeper  Olaf  Nless  yesterday  and  taken  by  boat  to  their 
winter  accommodation.  They  will  be  set  free  next  spring  photograph:  mjcwvs-probst 


Food  summit  targets  women 


Food  production 

P«  person,  index:  1981=100 


The  World  Food  Summit  opens  in  Rome  tomorrow  aiming  to  find  a 
way  of  halving  the  world’s  undernourished  people  in  the  next  two 
decades  from  840  million.  For  entirely  practical  reasons,  reports 
John  Hooper,  those  concerned  with  food  aid  and  development 
regard  the  female  of  the  species  as  their  priority 
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IN  THE  heady  days  of  the 
“Green  Revolution”, 
recalls  Marie  Randriama- 
monjy,  foreign  develop- 
ment workers  devised  a 
scheme  to  plant  high-yielding 
rice  in  West  Africa.  The  cho- 
sen variety  had  an  unusually 
short  stalk. 

Time  went  by,  but  the  size 
of  the  harvests  failed  to 
increase. 

“Then  they  found  out  that  it 
was  not  tbe  men,  but  the 
women,  who  did  the  harvest- 
ing. The  women  went  into  tbe 
fields  with  babies  strapped  to 
their  backs,  and.  harvesting 
the  rice  had  become  almost 
impossible  for  them  because 
the  new  strain  was  so  close  to 
the  ground, ’’  says  Ms  Ran- 


driamamonjy.  of  the  UN’s 
Rome-based  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Organisation  (FA O). 

One  of  the  more  striking  as- 
pects of  the  frequently  opaque 
declaration  to  be  adopted  at 
the  F AO-sponsored  World 
Food  Summit,  which  begins 
In  Some  tomorrow,  is  the  em- 
phasis on  tbe  role  of  women. 
On  tbe  very  first  page,  heads 
of  state  and  government  are 
called  on  to  acknowledge  the 
“fundamental  contribution  to 
food  security  by  women". 

This  has  little  to  do  with  po- 
litical correctness.  For  en- 
tirely practical  reasons,  de- 
velopment workers 

increasingly  see  women  as 
their  priority  targets. 

The  International  Food  Pol- 
icy Research  Institute  has 
said  that  “income  in  the 
hands  of  women  contributes 
more  to  household  food  secu- 
rity and  child  nutrition  than 
income  controlled  by  men”, 
according  to  a study  pub- 
lished last  year. 


The  director  of  toe  FAO’s 
women  and  population  div- 
ision, Leena  Ebjavainen,  said 
she  reached  a similar  conclu- 
sion during  her  years  as  an 
educational  adviser  in  Sudan 
and  Tanzania.  , 

"If  money  is  given  to 
women,  it  is  generally  used 
for  better  nutrition,  better 
clothing,  and  for  the  welfare 
of  the  household.  If  it’s  given 
to  men.  it  tends  to  be  spent  on 
electronic  goods,  a new  bi- 
cycle maybe,  or  — IT  we’re  to 
be  really  frank  — on  prostitu- 
tion, alcohol  and  other  forms 
of  consumption  that  don’t 
help  tbe  family”. 

The  World  Food  Pro- 
gramme (WFP),  another  UN 
body  based  in  Rome,  insists 
that  80  per  cent  of  its  food  aid 
be  given  directly  to  house- 
holds, usually  through  Hie 
senior  female  member. 

Ironically,  since  women 
and  girls  are  believed  to  ac- 
count for  seven  out  of  ten  of 
tbe  planet’s  hungry,  it  is  they 


Aid  vital  for  Africa  despite  rising  global  supplies 


Global  food  supplies 

are  rising,  but  the  FAO 
believes  some  of  the  world's 
poorer  countries  still  need 
aid  on  a vast  scale,  writes 
John  Hooper  in  Rome. 

A special  report,  released 
ahead  of  this  week’s  World 
Food  Summit  said:  "Forty 
per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. of  sub-Saharan  Africa 
is  already  chronically 
undernourished  and  this 
number  could  rise  unless 
action  Is  taken.” 

Tbe  summit  declaration, 
which  bas  already  been 
agreed  by  officials,  will 


commit  the  International 
community  to  halving  the 
number  of  undernourished 
people  in  the  world  by  tbe 
year  2015. 

The  FAO  bas  neither 
sought  nor  obtained 
pledges  of  hard  cash  to 
back  the  words  In  its 
document 

The  agency’s  latest  fore- 
cast for  this  year's  global 
cereal  production  was 
2.85  billion  tonnes,  seven 
per  cent  higher  than  in 
1995.  End-of-season  cereal 
carry-over  stocks  were  set 
for  their  first  increase  in 


four  years.  Production  of 
rice  was  also  forecast  to 

rise  significantly. 

Yet  there  was  famine  in 
parts  of  Liberia.  Somalia 
was  suffering  from  a combi- 
nation of  drought,  flooding 
and  Insect  damage,  and 
both  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique had  large  displaced 
populations. 

Sub-Saharan  Africa  is 
still  producing  less  food  per 
person  than  it  did  30  years 
ago. 

The  FAO’s  report  was 
written  before  the  crisis  in 
eastern  Zaire. 


who  produce  much  of  the 
food.  Latest  estimates  pot  the 
proportion  at  80  per  cent  in 
Africa  and  60  per  cent  In  Asia, 
much  higher  than  develop- 
ment workers  had  thought 

The  level  seems  to  be  ris- 
ing. As  men  migrate  to  the 
cities,  the  world  is  seeing  a 
process  which  Dr  Kirjavainen 
calls  "the  feminisatlon  of 
agriculture  and  poverty”. 

Women  often  lack  the  edu- 
cation needed  to  cope  with 
their  new  responsibilities. 
Two  out  of  every  three  Illiter- 
ates la  the  world  are  women. 

There  is  thus  an  increas- 
ingly strong  belief  that,  in  the 
long  term,  the  best  way  to 
feed  the  world’s  poor  will  be 
to  educate  its  women.  The 
WFP’s  director  in  Pakistan. 
Peter  Jobber,  began  putting 
that  idea  Into  practice  with  a 
scheme  to  give  families  a can 
of  cooking  oil  for  every  month 
each  of  their  daughters  spent 
at  primary  school.  * 

"Fairly  typically  in  the 
more  conservative,  rural 
areas,  only  about  a quarter  of 
the  girls  are  even  enrolled. 
Actual  attendance  can  be  as 
low  as  5 to  10  per  cent"  be 
says. 

The  WFP  targeted  Baluchi- 
stan and  Frontier  Province  — 
poor,  arid  regions  along  tbe 
borders  with  Iran  and  Af- 
ghanistan, where  purdah  is 
the  norm. 

“In  two  years  we  have 
doubled  enrolment  and  the 
attendance  of  the  girls  who 
are  enrolled  has  increased  to 
95  per  cent",  says  Mr  Jobber. 

He  believes  the  success  or 
the  programme  suggests 
these  areas  are  “not  as  con- 
servative  as  outsiders  think”. 
He  encountered  little  resis- 
tance on  grounds  of  religion 


FAO  secretary-general, 
Jacques  Dionf  in  Borne 

or  tradition.  Parents  had  been 
keeping  their  girls  away  for 
financial  reasons  — to  help 
with  work  at  home.  When  the 
balance  of  economic  advan- 
tage was  tipped  in  tbe  oppo- 
site direction,  they  became 
enthusiastic  supporters  of 
their  daughters’  education. 

“The  programme  has  had  a 
by-product  we  didn't  foresee”, 
says  Mr  Jobber.  "Women's 
mobility  is  restricted  in  these 
arras  because  it  is  the  men 
who  go  to  the  market  But  an 
increasing  number  erf  moth- 
ers have  been  coming  to 
school  once  a month  to  collect 
their  daughter  and  the  can  of 
oil.  It  has  provided  the  teach- 
ers, often  for  the  first  time, 
with  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
change a few  words  about  tbe 
daughter's  progress  at 
school". 


Leader  comm  fit,  page  B 


EU  partners  warned  of  threat  to  single  currency 

Bonn  digs  in  heels 
on  budget  rules 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels 


Germany  warned 
yesterday  that  it  will 
not  agree  to  launch 
the  single  European 
currency  until  its  European 
Union  partners  back  stricter 
limits  on  the  budget  deficits 
that  governments  are  allowed. 

Agreement  on  the  stability 
pact  for  single-currency 
countries  is  the  last  big  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  an  agree- 
ment on  monetary  union. 

EU  finance  ministers  meet- 
ing in  Brussels  failed  to  agree 
on  the  circumstances  under 
which  countries  in  the  single- 
currency  bloc  will  be  allowed 
to  run  deficits  above  the  3 per 
cent  target  set  by  the  Maas- 
tricht treaty. 

Tbe  German  state  secretary 
for  finance,  JUrgen  Stark, 
said  Bonn  would  not  be  dic- 
tated to  bv  countries  which 
might  not  be  In  the  monetary 
union  and  would  not  be 
forced  into  an  agreement  It 
did  not  want. 

Tbe  Bonn  government  has 
been  criticised  at  home  for 
making  too  many  concessions 
to  EU  countries  opposed  to 
the  Bundesbank's  rigidly 
monetarist  vision  of  the 
single  currency. 

Last  night  Kenneth  Clarke, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, supported  the  European 
Commission  and  most  EU 
governments  which  want  a 
more  flexible  approach.  He 
accused  Bonn  of  “exaggerat- 
ing the  importance  of  one 
small  aspect  of  the  proce- 
dures” for  monetary  union. 


He  also  dismissed  accusa- 
tions by  Tors’  Euroswptirs 
that  Britain  would  l»e  legally 
bound  by  the  disciplines  of 
the  stability  pact  ir  It  stayed 
outside  the  single  currency. 
But  he  conceded  that  Britain 
still  had  an  interest  in  ensur- 
ing that  the  euro  was  run  ns  a 
stable  currency. 

"The  stability  and  success 
of  that  euro-zone  will  have  an 
effect  on  the  economic  well- 
being  of  every  member  of  the 


The  stability  and 
success  of  those  in 
monetary  union 
will  have  an  effect 
on  the  economic 
weil-being  of  every 
EU  member’ 


European  Union,"  he  said. 

“An  excessive  deficit  in  one 
country  in  the  euro-zone  could 
put  upward  pressure  on  inter- 
est rates  for  all  countries.  I In- 
cluding! Interest  rates  in  non- 
member countries.” 

He  added:  “In  many  ways  l 
am  proposing  tougher  targets 
for  budgetary'  balance  than 
are  set  out  in  the  Maastricht 
treaty." 

He  said  any  chancellor  who 
needed  “to  be  reminded  of  the 
□eed  to  reduce  an  excessive 
deficit  would  not  be  doing  his 
duty  in  the  Interests  of  the 
country”. 


At  the  heart  of  the  dispute 
between  Germany  and  the 
rest  of  the  EU  is  whether  the 
■■temporary  and  exceptional 
circumstances’*  which  might 
lustily-  bigwr  budget  deficits 
should  be  rigidly  defused  in 
Stolistic.il  terms 

Bonn  says  that  a country 
can  only  espret  to  run  a defi- 
cit above  3 per  cent  of  GDP  if 
output  foils  by  2 per  rent  in  a 
year,  others  want  the  EU 
(totmeii  of  Ministers  to  judge 
each  case  on  tbe 

cireumstofirw. 

"The  Germans  are  virtually 
alone  on  this  and  they  will 
have  to  recognise  this  fort." 

Mr  Clarke  said. 

But  Runiri  Quinn,  the  Irish 
president  of  rhe  council  of  EU 
finance  ministers,  mid  he 
was  “optimistic  that  we  will 
be  able  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment au  (his  by  the  Dublin 
summit  in  December". 

The  Commission  may  now 
draw  up  proposals  defining  In 
figures  how  serious  a reces- 
sion must  be  for  the  rules  of 
monetary  union  to  be  waived. 
However,  it  will  insist  that 
the  Cuuncil  of  Ministers  has 
the  last  word. 

“We  made  more  progress 
today  in  resolving  the  Issues 
surrounding  monetary  Union, 
including  the  legal  status  of 
the  euro  and  tbe  rules  which 
will  apply  to  countries  inside 
and  outside  of  the  new  Euro- 
pean exchange  rate  system,” 
the  ElT  finance  commissioner, 
Yves  Tblbuult  de  SUguy.  said. 

“We  still  need  to  do  more 
work  on  tbe  stability  pact  But 
there  Is  u general  win  to  reach 
an  agreement  next  month.” 


External  strike  force  for 
Bosnia  rejected  by  Nato 


The  international 
community  agrees 
on  the  form  of  future 
involvement  in 
Bosnia,  reports 
David  FairhalK 


ALL  ALLIED  troops 
staying  on  in  Bosnia — 
including  the  Ameri- 
cans — must  be  frilly  in- 
volved on  the  ground,  an 
"overwhelming  majority” 
of  Nato  ambassadors 
agreed  yesterday. 

After  a briefing  from 
General  George  Joulwan, 
the  supreme  commander  of 
the  Nato  forces  in  Bosnia, 
the  ambassadors  decided  to 
reject  the  alternative,  fa- 
voured earlier  by  Washing- 
ton, of  a rapid  reaction 
force  based  outside  the 
region,  In  Hungary  or  on 
ships  In  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

“If  the  Americans  were 
still  tempted  by  this  option 
they  did  not  argue  for  it  at 
this  meeting,”  one  diplo- 
mat said.  “They  Just  asked 
for  abit  more  time.” 

Gen  Joulwan  is  expected 
to  receive  instructions  next 
Monday  to  prepare  a de- 
tailed operational  plan  for 
a multinational  follow-on 
force  of  about  30,000  troops 


in  Bosnia  and  a reaction 
force  of  5,000  based  outside 
the  region. 

However,  final  political 
approval  for  tbe  force  Is  de- 
pendent on  a new  United 
Nations  security  council 
resolution  to  extend  the 
peacekeeping  mandate 
which  will  expire  on  De- 
cember 20. 

The  non-Nato  members  of 
the  X-Por  peacekeeping 
force  would  also  have'  to  be 
consulted.  A series  of  min- 
isterial meetings  are  ex- 
pected to  be  held  early  next 
month. 

More  than  X0.000  of  the 
60,000  troops  originally 
committed  to  I-For  by  33 
countries  have  been  with- 


Peace  troops 
end  clashes 

MUSLIMS  and  Serbs 
traded  shots  in  a dispute 
over  returning  refugees  in 
north-eastern  Bosnia  yester- 
day, a UN  spokesman  said. 
Troops  from  the  Nato-led 
peace  force  were  dispatched 
to  restore  order. 

Shooting  broke  out  in  the 
town  of  Boraj  when  about  500 
Muslims  attempted  to  return 
to  their  homes  across  tbe 
boundary  line  established 
under  the  Dayton  peace  ac- 
cord.— Reuter. 


drawn.  By  December  20  an- 
other 20.000  troops  will  fol- 
low, leaving  the  numbers 
necessary  for  the  follow-on 
force. 

However,  it  is  expected 
that  different  military 
units  will  be  Involved,  and 
they  will  be  commanded 
from  different  Nato 
headquarters. 

The  ambassadors  had 
four  main  options  from 
which  tp  choose  yesterday. 
The  remaining  two  — to 
pull  out  altogether,  or  to 
continue  with  the  present 
sized  force  — were  quickly 
rejected. 

Before  the  meeting  there 
had  been  some  support  for 
an  external  deterrent  force. 
The  Hungarian  govern- 
ment had  been  asked,  and 
had  agreed,  to  extend  the 
American  lease  on  the  base 
from  which  US  troops  were 
deployed  to  Bosnia  last 
year. 

Gen  Joulwan.  who  ar- 
gued against  the  proposal 
In  Brussels  yesterday, 
would  have  received  strong 
support  from  the  British 
military  establishment 

But  the  United  States  gen- 
eral also  warned  ambassa- 
dors that  a reduced  mili- 
tary force,  albeit  fully 
involved  on  the  ground, 
would  not  be  able  to  make 
the  same  contribution  as  I- 
For  has  done  over  the  past 
year. 


Sacked  Serb  generals 
refuse  to  step  down 


Juttan  Borger  In  Sarajevo 


TWO  OF  the  most  senior 
Bosnian  Serb  military 
commanders  are  refus- 
ing to  accept  their  dismissal 
by  political  leaders  and  have 
told  Nato  that  they  will  stay 
at  their  posts. 

The  Bosnian  Serb  presi- 
dent. BUjana  Plavsic,  sacked 
General  Ratko  Mladic,  the 
wartime  commander  known 
as  the  “Butcher  of  the  Bal- 
kans”, and  his  general  staff 
on  Friday  in  an  attempt  to 
wrest  control  of  the  fiercely 
independent  Serb  army. 

A little- known  major-gen- 
eral, Pero  Colic,  was  ap- 
pointed as  tbe  new  army 
head.  Nato  sources  said  that 
Gen  Colic  had  served  as  a 
major  in  western  Bosnia  dur- 
ing the  war.  and  tbe  peace- 
keeping force  had  had  no  pre- 
vious dealings  with  him. 

But  General  Zdravko  Toii- 
mir.  the  sacked  general's  dep- 


uty, arrived  at  Nato  head- 
quarters in  Sarajevo  yester- 
day morning  and — according 
to  Nato  officers  — told  his  op- 
posite number  there,  Lleuten- 
ant-General  Sir  Michael 
Walker,  that  General  Mladic 
would  stay  at  his  post 

“He  said  he’s  the  guy  to 
deal  with,"  said  Major  Brett 
Boudreau,  a Nato  spokesman. 

Another  high-ranking  Serb 
officer,  General  Milan  Gvero, 
told  the  Associated  Press 
news  agency  that  neither  be. 
General  Mladic,  nor  General 
Manojlo  Milovanovic  — who 
was  also  dismissed  on  Friday 
— Intended  to  step  down.  Gen 
Gvero  said  that  they  would 
reject  any  attempt  to  remove 
them. 

“Not  a single  army  unit  not 
a single  officer,  supports  this 
move,"  Gen  Gvero  said. 

“A  parallel  central  com- 
mand has  been  created 
and  that  is  simply  a dismissal 
of  the  chiefs  of  staff  and  a dan- 
gerous attempt  to  create  dis- 


cord among  the  Serb  people," 
He  added:  “We  are  ftilfailng 
our  duties  and  we  will  try  to 
find  a solution  which  will  not 
jeopardise  the  interests  of  the 
Serb  people.” 

Throughout  the  war.  the 
Bosnian  Serb  army  refused  to 
accept  control  from  national- 
ist political  leaders,  and 
looked  more  to  tbelr  former 
Yugoslav  National -Army  col- 
leagues in  Serbia  for  guid- 
ance and  financial  support. 

The  riff  puts  tbe  Nato-led 
peacekeeping  force  in  an  awk- 
ward position.  Since  it  ar- 
rived nearly  a year  ago,  I-For 
has  refused  to  recognise  Gen 
Mladic's  authority  because  of 
bis  indictments  for  war 
crimes,  but  has  frequently 
praised  hla  proxy.  Gen  Toll- 
mlr,  for  his  readiness  to  com- 
ply with  the  Dayton  peace 
agreement 

There  is  concern  among 
Nato  officers  that  the  Serb 
split  could  affect  the  army’s 
discipline. 


His  songs  are  riddled  with  heart-rending  evocations  of 
lost  love,  wasted  lives  and  the  bitter  encroachments  of 
age,  but  at  least  there  is  a little  light  relief  to  be  savoured 
in  wacky  Anglicisations  like  “You’ve  got  to  learn  tp  leave 
the  table  when  love’s  no  longer  being  served”.  J 

Adam  Sweeting  on  Charles  Aznavour  / 
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niese|  Scandal  feeds  on  Patten’s  silence 


Andrew  Higgins  in  Hong  Kong  reports  on  a mystery 
resignation  and  allegations  of  secrets  leaked  to  China 
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IN  A colonial  coda  wor- 
thy of  John  Le  CarrtS,  the 
Hong  Kong  governor 
Chris  Patten  is  strug- 
gling to  hold  a line  of  se- 
crecy in  a murky  whodunit 
featuring  allegations  of  se- 
crets betrayed  to  China,  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire 
and  a crossbow  murder  in 
Canada. 

Hong  Kong's  elected  legisla- 
ture has  formed  a select  com- ; 
mlttee  to  investigate  find  frflg 
served  notice  It  may  summon  I 
the  former  Conservative 
Party  chairman  to  testify  In  a 
saga  that  has  been  gathering 
momentum  since  the  mysteri- 
ous departure  in  July  of  the 
colony's  director  of  immigra- 
tion, Laurence  Leung 
“The  government  has  cho- 
sen to  cover  this  whole  affair 
in  a shroud  of  secrecy,”  said 
Selina  Chow,  a member  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  which 
began  Its  investigation  on  Fri- 


day, “We  have  to  find  out  if i 
this  secrecy  is  Justified.  The  i 
government  must  be  brought 
to  account"  ■ 4 

After  31  years  in  govern- 
ment service.  Mr  Leung 
abruptly  resigned  from  the 
immigration  department  for 
unspecified  “personal 
reasons"  — the  explanation 

which  Mr  Patten  has  used  as 
a barricade  against  a torrent 
of  rumour  and  speculation. 

“It  is  the  tightest  they’ve 
been  in  Government  House 
for  a long  time,”  said  a vet- 
eran official,  who  estimated 
that  no  more  than  a handful 
of  people  in  Hong  Kong  knew 
the  full  story. 

The  immigration  depart- 
ment controls  some  of  the 
most  sensitive  areas  of  gov- 
ernment in  a colony  less  than 
eight  months  away  from  Chi- 
nese rule:  the  issuing  of  travel 
papers  and  access  to  confiden- 
tial files  on  nationality. 


In  the  final  countdown  to 
the  handover  on  July  1 next 

year,  such  matters  are  of  con- 
cern outside  Hong  Kong. 
After  his  current  stop  in  Lon- 
don, Mr  Fatten -will  travel  to 
Paris  and  Bonn  later  this 
week  to  assure  the  French 
and  German  gmreminpTitg  of 
the  integrity  of  Hong  Kong’s 
immigration  service  and 
lobby  for  visa-free  access  for 
the  territory’s  residents  after 
1997. 

Mr  Leung's  “resignation", 
announced  in  a terse  state- 
ment on  Saturday,  July  6, 
seems  to  have  taken  even  Mr 
Leung  by  surprise:  he  had  to  1 
go  back  to  clear  his  office. 
Nor  was  he  given  any  of  the 
tributes  befitting  a holder  of 
the  OBE. 

Adding  to  what,  in  the  local 
press  and  the  gossip  of  gov- 
ernment corridors,  has  be- 
come an  elaborate  web  of  in- 
trigue is  the  unsolved  murder 


of  Mr  Leung's  daughter 
neatly  four  years  ago.  A 22- 
i year-old  student  at  the  British 
Columbia  institute  of  Tech- 
nology, she  hied  to  death  after 
being  hit  by  crossbow  bolt  as 
she  walked  to  her  car  on  the *  1 
institute’s  campus  in  January 
1993. 

Anonymous  donors  offered 
a reward  of  0(300,000 1 
(£117.150),  one  of  the  largest 
in  Canadian  history,  but  the  , 
motive  and  identity  of  the  I 


killer  remain  unknown.  Some 
claimed  the  murder  was  a 
contract  Idling  by  Chinese 
triads,  but  this  was  never 
proven. 

The  government’s  silence 
on  Mr  Leung’s  resignation 1 
had  only  encouraged 
rumours,  said  Elizabeth 
Wong,  a member  of  the  inves- 
tigating panel  “This  whole 
thing  will  iwmt  out  in  the 
wash,"  she  said.  “There  were 
vital  bits  of  information  miss- 


ing. We  have  been  given  a 

very  incomplete  picture.” 

Mr  Leung  broke  months  of 
silence  last  week  with  a letter 

to  the  South  China  Morning 
Post  declaring  a “clear  con- 
science” and  denying  any 
wrongdoing:  “I  can  say  cate- 
gorically that  all  the  allega- 
tions which  appeared  in  the 
press  recently  are  unfounded," 

Among  allegations  cited  by 
legislators  speaking  under 
parliamentary  privilege  are 


Support  for  British  nationals 

CHRIS  PATTEN,  right,  is  I couple  of  weeks  ago,  but  I 
privately  supporting  1 didn't  get  a new  or  different 


w^privately  supporting 
growing  demands  that  a so- 
lution be  found  for  5,000 
British  nationals  facing  a 
stateless  future  under  Chi- 
nese rule,  writes  Ian  Black, 
Diplomatic  Editor.  . 

Mr  Fatten  yesterday  said 
these  ii»*  been  no  ch»np» 
in  the  government’s  posi- 
tion. “I  last  discussed  the 
issue  with  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, Michael  Howard,  a 


couple  of  weeks  ago,  but  I 
didn't  get  a new  or  different 
line  on  that  occasion,"  he 
said. 

Current  plans  are  that  the 
5.000,  mostly  of  Indian  ori- 
gin, will  receive  a British 
National  Overseas  pass- 
port, which  does  not  allow 
residence  in  Britain,  though 
they  will  not  be  eligible  for 

Chftww  eftfrewghip. 

Patten’s  manifesto,  page  12 


claims,  all  so  for  unsubstami- 
atetI’,  *bat  he  may  have 
revved  to  China  thi  names 
<a  ciw  servants  secretly  hold- 
Britwh  passports  and  of 
Chinese  dissidents  resident  In 
the  territory. 

China’s  top  official  on  Hong 

f?n8.  Lu  Pipg.  initially 
joined  the  chorus  demanding 
an  explanation  for  Mr 
Idling's  retirement  Seizing 
on  an  opportunity  to  needle  . 
Mr  Patten,  he  complained  ! 
that  Mr  Leung  had  “hastily  1 
packed  up  his  things  and  left 
in  a few  hours”.  China's  curi- 
osity quickly  died.  It  has  not  I 
uttered  a public  word  on  the  I 
matter  since. 

Mr  Patten,  an  outspoken 
champion  of  open  and  ac- 
countable government,  now 
finds  himself  in  the  embar- 
rassing position  of  being  seen 
to  defend  secrecy.  But  there  is 
no  sign  of  any  retreat  from 
stonewalling. 

“We  are  going  to  stick  to 
the  script.”  said  Mr  Patten's 
spokesman,  Kerry  McGlynn. 
The  secretary  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice. Lam  Woon-kwong,  has 


been  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  select  committee  next 

week. 

Mr  Leung  took  over  as  di- 
rector of  immigration  in  1969, 
shortly  before  Britain  intro- 
duced a special  scheme  to 
give  50,000  Hong  Kong  resi- 
dents and  their  dependants 
full  British  passports. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  mobbed 
Immigration  Tower  to  apply 
for  British  travel  papers,  Mr 
Patten  praised  Mr  Leung’s  de- 
partment for  its  professional- 
ism. Asked  to  assess  Mr 
Leung’s  career  after  his  resig- 
nation, however,  Mr  Patten 
said  only:  “1  would  say  that  he 
worked  for  many  years  for  the 
Hong  Kong  government.’’ 

Mr  Patten’s  office  say  the 
governor  is  under  no  legal  ob- 
ligation to  answer  any  sum- 
mons by  the  Legislative 
Council.  “Whether  or  not  he 
goes  makes  no  difference,” 
said  Mr  McGlynn.  “He  will 
say  only  that  Leung  left  for 
personal  reasons.  That  is 
what  every  official  is  going  to 
say.  There  is  no  alternative  " 


Jonathan  Freedland  in  Washington  reports  on  a softer  line  on  the  controversial  Helms-Burton  law  j News  in  brief 

Clinton 
likely 
to  hold 
fire  on 
Cuba 


THE  Clinton  administra- 
tion is  likely  to  delay 
once  again  the  toughest 
of  its  anti-Cuba  measures. 
White  House  sources  said  yes- 
terday, as  Washington’s  pol- 
icy toward  the  communist 
regime  came  under  fire  from 
the  leaders  of  Latin  America, 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

Administration  officials 
signalled  yesterday  that  when 
President  Clinton  reviews  the 
Helms-Burton  law  — which 
punishes  overseas  companies 
with,  trade  links  to  Cuba — he 
will  extend  the  suspension  of 
Title  m,  allowing  US  citizens 
to  sue  foreign  companies 
holding  property  seized  dur- 
ing Cuba’s  1959  revolution. 

Mr  Clinton  signed  Helms- 
Burton  — named  after  its  two 
Republican  sponsors  — in 
Much,  but  in  July  froze  the 
lawsuits’  clause  for  six 
months.  The  waiver  comes  up 
for  renewal  in  January. 

Officially,  Washington  Is 
seeking  proof  that  Its  foreign 
allies  are  taking  their  own  j 
action  against  Havana  before  | 
it  will  agree  to  suspend  Title 
HI  again.  But  one  national  se-  i 
rarity  official  told  the  Guard- 1 
ian  yesterday  be  was  “very 
cautiously  optimistic"  that  I 
the  allies  had  done  enough  to 
keep  the  measure  on  ice.  “We 
hope  that’s  the  direction  it’s 
heading  in,”  he  said. 

The  move  came  as  partici- 
pants at  the  sixth  annual 


A Castro  supporter  brandishes  his  photograph,  taken  with  the  late  Chilean  president  Salvador  AUende,  at  a rally  in  Santiago  photograph:  joseagurto 


Ibero-American  summit  in  i 
the  Chilean  capital,  Santiago, 
jointly  condemned  the  law 
yesterday.  In  their  first  such 
concerted  action,  toe  23  lead- 
ers urged  the  OS  to  “recons  id-  j 
er  toe  application  of  the  law, 
which  goes  against  interna- 1 
tlonal  principles". 

Along  with  Washington’s  ! 
European,  allies,  the  Latin,  i 
American  countries  have  op- 
posed Helms-Burton  as  “ex- : 
traterritorial",  seeking  to  im- ! 
pose  US  will  on  foreign  I 
countries.  The  European 
Union  is  challenging  the  law  , 


in  a newly  created  court  es- 
tablished under  the  World 
Trade  Organisation-  Britain 
has  been  particularly  vocifer- 
ous In  its  oppositlon. 

Washington  has  appointed 
Stuart  Elzenstat,  a former 
ambassador  to  the  EU  and 
current  commerce  depart- \ 
meat  official,  as  a special  en- 
voy to  placate  allied  ire  over 
toe  Helms-Burton  affair.  He 
feces  an  upbHl  task:  he  was 
pelted  with  eggs  when  he  ar- 
rived in  Mexico  on  his  first 
diplomatic  shuttle  mission. 

Several  of  America’s  allies 


had  hoped  a re-elected  Mr 
Clinton  might  soften  his 
stance  on  CubaJHe  had  Ini- 
tially opposed  Helms-Burton. 
only  agreeing  to  sign  it  when 
Havana  sparked  a furore  by 
shooting  down  two  planes  pi- 
loted by  Cuban- American  ac- 
tivists off  the  island's  coast 
last  February.  I 

Diplomats  reckoned  Mr  I 
Clinton  made  the  move  to  win 
over  vocal  emigrfe  Cuban 
communities  in  the  electoral- 
ty  crucial  states  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Florida,  both  of 
which  he  carried  last  week. 


With  that  pressure  removed, 
some  observers  hoped  he 
might  push  Helms-Burton 
aside  and  even  reconsider  the 
35-year-old  economic  em- 
bargo on  Cuba. 

But  White  House  sources 
warned  yesterday  that  was 
unlikely,  and  Washington  i 
would  maintain  its  current  i 
two-track  policy  of  cutting  I 
ties  with  the  Cuban  govern- 1 
ment,  while  trying  to 
strengthen  links  with  the  Cu- 
ban people-  To  that  end,  the 
administration  hopes  to 
loosen  toe  roles  on  nongov- 


ernmental, academic,  reli- 
gious and  media  contacts 
with  Havana  — as  It  did  be- 
fore the  February  shootdown. 

The  first  gesture  could  be 
tho  imminent  opening  of  a 
CNN  Havana  bureau,  an- 
nounced last  week. 

The  Helms-Burton  fuss  con- 
tinues to  boost  Fidel  Castro. 
At  the  summit  he  lashed  out 
at  “the  criminal  blockades  by 
that  same  power  that  repeat- 
edly has  invaded  countries  of 
the  region  and  Intervened  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  our 
countries”. 


Crackdown  on 
strike  support 


Burma  tries  to  play  down 

SKorettntrial  m0fc>  att3Ck  °n  SUU  KY' 


AndfuwMeWmm  In  Harare 

Zimbabwe  riot  police 

quashed  a peaceful  dem- 
onstration in  central 
Harare  yesterday,  arresting 
union  leaders  and  using  tear- 
gas  and  batons  to  disperse  the 
few  hundred  people  assem- 
bled to  support  the  strike  by 
doctors  and  nurses,  now  m Its 
third  week. 

Morgan  Tsvangiral  and 
Isaac  Matonga,  the  top  two 
leaders  of  the  Zimbabwe  Con- 
gress of  Trade  Unions  which 
had  organised  the  demonstra- 
tion, were  arrested  as  they  ar- 
rived to  address  the  group  at 
the  Magistrates  Court 
The  union  leaders,  who 
were  later  released,  said  they 
had  been  detained  to  prevent 
them  from  speaking  at  the 
demonstration.  Mr  Tsvangi- 
ral announced  that  the  union 
would  call  a two-day  general 
strike  starting  today. 

The  union's  national  orga- 
nising secretary,  James  Mar 
kore  said:  “The  government 
has  arrested  our  leaders  ana 
brutally  broken  np 
demonstration.  They  don’t  ne- 
gotiate and  they  arrest  us 
when  we  return  to  work. 
What  else  can  we  do?” 


The  doctors  and  nurses  are 
striking  in  protest  at  toe  non- 
payment of  increased  allow- 
ances, which-tbey  had  been 
promised  after  the  civil  ser- 
vants’ strike  in  September. 

President  Robert  Mugabe’s 
government  has  taken  an  ex- 
tremely antagonistic  stance: 
refusing  to  negotiate,  sacking 

an  workers  who  take  part  and 

arresting  strike  leaders  when 
they  go  back  to  work. 

Hospitals  are  effectively 
closed  and  a health  crisis  is 
looming-  Death,  rates,  particu- 
larly of  small  children  and 
the  elderly,  are  rising.  Public 
opinion  largely  blames  the 
government  for  not  resolving 
the  dispute. 

The  government  published 
ultimatums  in  the  state- 
owned  newspaper.  Headlines 
announced  that  all  strikers 
.were  fired  and  that  expatri- 
ates would  be  hired  to  replace 
them.  However,  salaries  for 
medical -staff  are  well  below 
international  standards. 

The  acting  minister  of  pub- 
lic service,  Nathan  Sbamu- 
yarira,  attacked  the  strike 
during  an  appearance  on 
state-owned  television  on 
Sunday  nltfit  “The  organis- 
ers are  seeking  a political  ob- 
jective." he  said. 


IN  A dramatic  twist  to  the 
appeals  of  convicted  for- 
mer South  Korean  presi- 
dents Chun  Doo-hwan  and 
Roh  Tae-woo,  the  high 
court  said  yesterday  It 
would  force  a third  former 

head  of  state  to  appear. 

Choi  Kyn-hah,  a care- 
taker president  between 
the. assassination  of  presi- 
dential strongman  Park 
Chung-hee  in  1979  and 
Chan's  coup,  has  stub- 
bornly refused  to  heed  pre- 
vious court  orders  to  show 
up  as  a witness. 

“Even  if  he  is  forced  to 
take  the  stand,  he  would 
not  testify f "his  lawyer  said 
yesterday. 

Prosecutors  have  said 
Chom  forced  Mr  Choi  from 
office  as  part  of  the  putsch. 
Chun,  maintains  Mr  Choi, 
who  stood  down  in  August 
1980,  asked  him  to  step  in 
to  save  the  country  from 
unrest. 

Chun  was  sentenced  to 
death  in  August  for  mutiny 
and  treason  in  connection  ; 
with  a 1979  coop  and  a mas- 
sacre of  demonstrators  in 
1980.  He  was  also  convicted 
of  bribery.  Roh  was  Jailed 
for  23-and-a-baIf  years  on 
similar  charges.— Reuter. 


Mck  Canuning-Bnica 
in  Bangkok 


! A SENIOR  Burmese  offi- 

i \ rial  sought  yesterday  to 
/ Idlstance  the  junta  from 
, attacks  by  a mob  on  toe  oppo- 
sition leader  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi’s  motorcade  at  the  week- 
end, after  the  incidents  drew 
strong  condemnation  from 
foreign  governments,  which 
Rangoon  is  trying  to  culti- 
vate. With  the  prospect  of  the 
junta  coming  under  renewed 
international  pressure  to 
mange,  the  official  described 
the  thuggery  as  “an  act  of  sab- , 
otage”  which  the  government 
was  investigating.  Observers 
believe  the  mob  was  orcbes- . 
trated  by  the  government  i 

“If  it  were  set  up  by  the  gov- 1 
eminent,  why  should  we  pick 
such  an  inopportune  time 
when  everything  was  run- 
ning so  smoothly?"  the  offi- 
cial said,  suggesting  the 
attacks  might  have  been 
staged  by  Ms  Sun  Kyi’s 
National  League  for  Demo- 
cracy. 

This  is  unlikely,  however, 
as  the  two  attacks  happened 
near  each  other,  and  in  areas 
where  there  was  a heavy  se- 
curity presence. 


Aung  San  Sun  Kyi:  Urged 
Europe  to  impose  sanctions 

Diplomats  in  Rangoon  said 
the  Incidents  could  not  have 
happened  without  official 
sanction  and  marked  a new 
tactic  in  the  long  campaign  of 

Intimidation  of  the  opposition. 

The  United  States  described 
the  attacks  as  "extremely  dis- 
turbing". It  urged  the  junta  to 
punish  those  responsible  and 
to  ensure  Ms  Suu  Kyi’s  safety. 

John  McCain,  the  Republi- 
can senator  who  met  the  jun- 
ta’s powerful  secretary-gen- 
eral, Lieutenant-General 
Khin  Nyunt,  yesterday,  said 


toe  attacks  were  “unaccept- 
able” and  urged  the  junta  to 
commit  itself  to  a timetable 
for  drafting  a new  constitu- 
tion and  holding  elections. 

The  US  has  banned  visas 
for  members  of  the  junta  and 
tbetr  families,  and  Congress 
has  passed  a bill  authorising 
the  president  to  impose  eco- 
nomic sanctions  if  Ms  Suu 
Kyi  is  harmed  or  if  toe  junta 
steps  up  pressure  on  the 
opposition. 

Japan  described  the  inci- 
dents as  “extremely  regret- 
table" and  said  it  would  ask 
the  junta  to  show  restraint  in 
its  dealings  with  Ms  Suu  KyL 

The  European  Parliament 
was  shown  yesterday  a video- 
taped appeal  by  Ms  Suu  Kyi 
for  economic  sanctions.  She 
also  warned  that  public  taler- 1 
ance  in  Burma  was  wearing 
thin  and  European  countries 
should  act  before  it  was  too 
late. 

One  big  concern  for  the 
junta  is  the  reaction  of  Asean 
(the  Association  of  South-East 
Asian  Nations).  Burma  is 
seeking  to  become  a full  mem- 
ber next  year,  but  toe  attacks 
are  likely  to  add  to  the  unease 
voiced  by  Thailand  and  toe 
Philippines,  which  are  both 
Asean  members. 


Jordan  gives  Iraq 
$35m  helping  hand 

JORDAN  has  agreed  to  supply  sanctions-hit  Iraq  with  $35  mil- 
lion (about  £22  million)  worth  of  urgently  needed  goods,  the 
state  news  agency  Petra  said.  It  said  Jordan's  trade  and  Indus- 
try minister.  All  Abu  al-Ragheb.  and  his  Iraqi  counterpart. 
Mohammed  Mehdi  Saleh,  agreed  at  a meeting  on  Sunday  night 
for  Jordan  to  export  vegetable  oil,  detergents,  soap  and  fertil- 
iser to  Baghdad. 

The  goods  were  in  addition  to  a 1996 trade  protocol  under 
which  Jordan  has  supplied  Baghdad  with  $200  million  worth  of 
food  and  medicine  exempted  from  the  United  Nations'  trade 
sanctions  imposed  on  Iraq  for  its  1990  invasion  of  Kuwait 

Trade  ministry  officials  declined  to  comment  on  toe  report 
yesterday,  but  Jordanian  businessmen  say  Iraq  has  been  seek- 
ing an  increase  of  about  $50  million  in  next  year's  protocol  with 
Jordan. 

Under  the  1996  accord,  just  over  $200 million  was  deposited 
yearly  in  an  escrow  account  at  Jordan’s  Central  Bank  to  pay 
Jordanian  firms  for  exports  of  food  and  medicine  to  Iraq.  In 
return,  Jordan  received  about  70,000  barrels  of  low-priced  Iraqi 
oft  per  day. — Reuter.  Amman. 

University  closed  after  riots 

THE  Zambian  government  ordered  the  closure  of  the  country’s 
biggest  university  yesterday  after  student  riots  in  which  17 
British  Airways  crew  members  were  injured.  Police  used  teargas 
and  batons  to  disperse  students  demonstrating  against  the  block- 
ing afa  planned  march  to  the  presidential  residence  in  opposition 
to  plans  for  general  elections  scheduled  for  November  18. 

A student  leader  was  arrested  and  several  others  were  slightly 
injured  in  the  capital,  Lusaka,  as  police  dispersed  the  demonstra- 
tors, who  had  planned  to  call  on  President  Frederick  ChUuba  to 
reopen  talks  with  the  opposition,  and  possihly  suspend  the  elec- 
tion until  all  parties  agreed  on  rules. 

The  riot  was  the  second  in  three  days  on  the  campus.  On 
Saturday,  17  BA  crew  members  were  injured  when  students 
attacked  their  bus  with  stones.  Police  said  four  were  flown  to 
South  Africa  for  specialist  treatment.  —Reuter.  Lusaka. 


Spy  row  before  Czech  poll 

THE  acting  director  of  the  Czech  state  intelligence  agency,  BIS, 
resigned  yesterday  amid  allegations  that  it  spied  on  a cabinet 
minister,  raising  tensions  in  toe  ruling  coalition  days  before  key 
elections. 

Ivo  Strejcek,  a government  spokesman,  said  toe  prime  minis- 
ter. Vadav  Klaus,  had  accepted  toe  resignation  of  Stanislav 
Devaty,  after  allegations  toe  BIS  spied  on  the  deputy  prime 
minister.  JosefLux.  and  then  tried  to  cover  up  its  actions. 

Mr  Devaty,  a controversial  protegfe  c£Mr  Klaus,  resigned  four 
days  before  voting  begins  in  Senate  elections,  toe  first  test  of  the 
centre-right  coalition  government  since  it  lost  its  lower  bouse 
majority  six  months  ago. — Reuter.  Prague. 


Indian  fishermen  feared  dead 

HOPES  are  fedingfastfor  more  than  L300  fishermen  missing  for 
five  days  after  a cyclone  devastated  India's  south-east  coast,  the 
chief  minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh  state  said  yesterday. 

If  fears  prove  correct,  nearly 2.000  people  are  likely  to  have  been 
killed  by  toe  rains,  llOmpb  winds  and  10ft  tidal  waves,  officials 
said.  “Their  fate  is  not  known.  AH  of  them  could  be  dead,” 
Chandrababu  Naidu.  the  chief  minister,  said  of  the  missing 
fishermen  at  a press  briefing.  “Helicopters  which  flew  over  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  could  not  locate  them,"  he  said.  Hundreds  of 
corpses  have  already  washed  ashore. — Reuter.  Hyderabad. 


Chinese  revolt  on  taxes 

INFURIATED  by  heavy  fees,  demonstrating  peasants  broke  into 
government  buildings  and  destroyed  public  property  In  south 
China,  killing  cme  village  leader  and  injuring  many  others,  a 
Hdng  Kong  newspaper  reported  yesterday. 

The  revolts  erupted  in  Qidctng.  Hunan  province,  in  September 
afterpeasants  discovered  that  city  authorities  had  kept  secret  for 
six  months  a Beijing  directive  to  end  excessive  taxes,  the  Oriental 
Daily  News  said. 

Peasants  complained  they  were  ordered  to  pay  excessive  fees, 
and  penalised  by  more  than  30  per  cent  for  late  payment  the  paper 
said.  Farmers  reportedly  claimed  that  their  homes  were  raided 
for  valuables  to  pay  off  the  debts. 

Several  hundred  peasants  started  the  rally  in  Spetember,  bidd- 
ing banners  that  said:  “Down  with  corrupted  officials".  The 
protest  led  ta  revolts  m neighbouring  villages,  and  a local  leader 
was  beaten  to  death  by  angry  peasants.  After  subsequent  revolts, 
the  authorities  gave  in.  — AP.  Hong  Kong. 


50,000 flee  Afghan  fighting 

FIERCE  fighting  between  the  Islamic  Taliban  militia  and  their 
opponents  has  forced  up  to 50,000 people  to  flee  their  homes  in 
north-west  Afghanistan,  toe  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  said  yesterday. 

“Around  45,<x»  peopfe  from  smantowra  and  villages  in  froat- 
line  areas  In  Badgbls  province  have  fled  southwards  to  toe  town  of 
Qala-i-Nau,”  the  UNHCR  said.  “Another 2,000  to  3.000 people  have 
already  proceeded  further  south  to  Herat  The  Taliban  captured 
Herat  toe  main  city  in  western  Afghanistan,  in  September  last 
year. 

Rupert  Colville,  a UNHCR  spokesman,  said  119  fern  flies,  or 
about 800 people,  had  arrived  in  Heratin  the  last  24  hours.  “There 
are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  people  pouring  into  Herat,”  he 
said,  adding  that  it  was  the  biggest  displacement  of  people  In 
western  Afghanistan  for  many  years. 

He  said  a UN  convoy  of  22  tracks  carrying  tents,  blankets  and 
food  bad  reached  Qala-i-Nau,  capital  afBadghis  province,  yester- 
day and  would  begis  distribution  today  to  about  25,000  people  in 
Qala-l-Nau  and  other  towns. — Reuter,  Islamabad 
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Giving  the  game  away 


No  cheers  for  Mr  Heseltine’s  cheerleaders 


AS  a rule,  what  is  said  in  private  is 
invariably  closer  to  the  truth  than  what 
is  said  In  public,  and  this  is  especially 
so  with  politicians.  That  is  why  private 
or  secret  political  documents  are  almost 
always  more  illuminating  than  pub- 
lished  ones.  That’s  the  essence  of  the  ' 
David  Willetts  memorandum.  And  it  is 
also  what  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  shock- 1 
ing  series  of  documents  released  yester- 
day by  John  Prescott,  which  show  that  i 
Michael  Heseltine  tried  to  recruit  civil 
servants  to  promote  Conservative  poli- 1 
cies  rather  than  to  tell  the  truth  about  I 
the  public  services. 

The  ‘documents  relate  to  a series  of 
ministerial  meetings  chaired  by  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  in  July  on  im- 
proving standards  in  the  public  ser- 
vices. The  ultimate  goal  of  these  Hesel- 
tine seminars  may  indeed  have  been,  as 
they  claim  to  improve  standards,  an 
aim  with  which  no  one  could  possible 
disagree.  But  the  true  purpose  of  the 
seminars  was  simply  to  find  more  suc- 
cessful ways  of  selling  the  Govern- 
ment’s policies  towards  the  public  sec- 
tor to  a sceptical  public.  The  only 
standards  on  display  in  the  meetings 
were  low  ones.  Mr  Heseltine’s  memo- 
randum is  candid  about  the  problems 
which  the  Government  has  encoun- 
tered as  a result  of  the  public’s  disbe- 
lief It  recognises  that  the  public  do  not 
take  the  word  of  politicians  that  ser- 
vices are  being  improved.  The  public 
tend,  astonishingly,  to  believe  what 
those  who  work  in  the  services  tell 
them  — or  even,  shock  horror,  to  be- 
lieve their  own  experiences. 

The  consequences  are  detailed  in  the 
documents  published  by  Mr  Prescott 
Any  sensible  person  who  was  con- 
fronted with  the  critical  stories  about 
the  health  service,  local  schools  or  the 
emergency  services  which  were  coming 
from  the  service  providers  might  stop 
and  listen  to  them.  Being  ideologists, 
however,  the  ministers  at  Mr  Hesel- 


It’s  still  the  economy 


But  Mr  Major  is  out  of  touch  on  working  hours 


WITH  its  familiar  recitation  of  the 
Government’s  economic  achievements, 
the  Prime  Minister’s  Guildhall  speech 
last  night  must  have  sounded  rather 
unoriginal  to  many,  especially  coining 
from  a man  facing  probable  electoral 
defeat  But  it  was  not  respect  for  con- 
vention which  led  John  Major  to  con- 
centrate on  the  economy  in  his  speech. 
It  was  hard  political  judgment  about 
the  election  too.  As  long  as  the  argu- 
ment remains  focused  on  the  moral 
qualities  of  politicians,  the  Conserva- 
tives, having  grown  familiar  in  govern- 
ment for  17  years,  are  always  likely  to 
fare  badly.  The  economy,  on  the  other 
hand,  remains  an  enduring  area  of  Tory 
strength  and  is  a more  crucial  determi- 
nant of  voting  behaviour.  It  may  not  yet 
be  Tory  high-ground  as  it  was  in  the 
past  But  it  is  one  of  the  better  bits  of 
ground  that  they  have  got  The  poll  gap 
is  narrowing  on  the  issue.  Like  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  Mr  Major  believes  that 
the  election  is  still  about  the  economy, 
and  who  is  to  say  that  he  is  not  right? 

The  headline-grabbing  part  of  the 
speech  was  its  sabre-rattling  over 
Europe.  Hours  before  the  Government 
is  expected  to  lose  today’s  European 
court  judgment  on  working  hours,  Mr 
Major  threatened  once  again  to  dead- 
lock next  year’s  inter-governmental 
conference  unless  Britain  can  be  ex- 
empted from  the  . social  protections 
which  the  European  Union  is  now  try- 
ing to  establish  as  a counterweight  to 
the  single  market  By  doing  this  he 
clearly  hopes  to  rally  his  party  yet 


Enough  is  not  enough 

Distribution  is  the  key  to  world  hunger 


THE  PARADOX  facing  the  World  Food 
Summit  in  Rome  this  week  is  no  less 
grim  for  being  very  familiar.  At  an 
aggregate  level,  the  world  still  has 
enough  to  eat  But  individual  people  do 
not  eat  around  ah  aggregate  table. 
Many  dine  in  comfort  Others  continue 
to  get  by.  And  a large  minority  (800 
million)  struggle  for  food  in  over- 
crowded slums,  on  impoverished  anils, 
often  amidst  an  abundance  which  they 
cannot  afford.  Africa  has  the  highest 
proportion  of  the  chronically  under- 
nourished (41  per  cent).  But  Asia,  in 
spite  of  its  “miracles”,  still  has  the 
highest  number  — over  half  a billion. 

A host  of  noa-govemmental  agencies  I 
have  issued  briefings  for  Rome;  they  all 
make  compelling  sense.  The  Institute  of 
Development  Studies  at  Sussex  Univer- 
sity puts  the  problem  succinctly.  Cases 
of  genuine  food  shortage  (after  floods  in 
South  Asia  or  civil  wars  in  central! 
Africa)  are  relatively  rare.  “All  over  the 


world,  it  is  the  poor  who  go  hungry”  — 
never  the  rich.  The  World  Development 
Movement  points  out  that  even  in  the 
US  an  estimated  30  million  people  suf- 
fer from  malnutrition.  The  global  food 
market,  dominated  by  a few  giant  cor- 
porations, makes  matters  worse.  Depen- 
dence on  food  imports  creates  rural 
unemployment  and  insecurity.  Food  aid 
is  diminishing  as  the  market  takes 
over.  A Panos  Briefing  warns  that  com* 
parties  will  only  release  food  “in  res- 
ponse to  price  opportunities,  not  need." 

The  Rome  conference  is  already 
being  written  off  as  a “talking  shop".  In 
spite  of  the  UN  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organisation’s  efforts,  no  new  money  is 
expected  to  be  generated.  Of  the  G7, 
only  the  host  country,  Italy,  Is  sending 
a senior  figure.  The  crisis  in  Zaire  will 
not  be  directly  addressed.  Please,  just 
far  once,  could  the  world’s  leaders  sur- 
prise us  by  taking  seriously  what 
remains  the  world's  biggest  shame? 


...  JL 


tine’s  seminars  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  take  such  a logical  and  empiri- 
cal course.  Instead,  their  first  decision 
was  to  reaffirm  the  political  correctness 
of  their  own  policies,  irrespective  of  the 
evidence  that  those  policies  were  harm* 
fuL  Having  decided  to  press  ahead,  they 
then  proceeded  to  try  to  nobble  the 
argument  "We  should  set  up  panels  of 
people  associated  with  the  public  ser- 
vices who  could  be  vigorous  and  attrac- 
tive proponents  of  our  policies,"  Mr 
Heseltine’s  memorandum  observes.  In 
other  words,  let’s  find  some  puppets. 

Yet  the  greatest  admission  is  yet  to 
come.  “Concepts  such  as  improving 
efficiency  and  value  for  money  do  not 
generate  public  enthusiasm,”  Mr  Hesel- 
tine concludes.  No  one  who  has  worked 
in  the  public  services  could  possibly 
disagree  with  that.  But  does  be  then 
conclude  that  the  policies  which  the 
Government  has  followed  are  flawed? 
Of  course  he  does  not  Instead,  he 
concludes  that  it  is  merely  the  presenta- 
tion whiCh  is  wrong.  “We  should  pres- 
ent our  vision  in  concrete  terms:  en- 
couraging people  to  believe  their  own 
experience  and  talking  of  “your  doctor*, 
‘your  hospital’,  “your  local  school’,”  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  suggests. 

Mr  Heseltine’s  problem  is  that  this  is 
exactly  how  most  people  think  of  their 
local  services  and  exactly  why  they 
dislike  . what  the  Conservatives  have 
done  to  them.  If  “your  hospital”  is  not 
doing  any  operations  for  the  rest  of  the 
financial  year,  you  don’t  thank  the 
Government;  you  blame  it.  If  ‘|your 
local  school”  has  not  been  re-equipped 
for  years,  you  don’t  celebrate  the  lie 
that  this  is  better  value  for  money*,  you 
attack  it  And  if  “your  Deputy  Prime 
Minister”  cannot  face  the  facts  but 
insists  instead  on  trying  to  disguise 
them  with  a set  of  carefully  chosen 
cyphers  mouthing  unconvincing  ideo- 
logical mantras,  you  are  rightly 
disgusted. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  Lords 
a-leaping 


Our  depraved  censors 


YOOR  article  (Blair  to  scrap 
Lords  reform,  November 


again  behind  a Thatcherite  approach 
which  combines  hostility  to  Europe 
with  hostility  to  social  regulation.  This 
will  go  down  well  with  many  Conserva- 
tives, but  it  is  out  of  touch  with  major- 
ity opinion  in  this  country.  Most  people 
rightly  support  controls  over  working 
conditions.  They  don’t  want  to  be  forced 
to  work  excessive  hours.  They  may  or 
may  not  like  the  European  Union  very 
much,  but  they  undoubtedly  like  what 
it  is  trying  to  do  in  this  field.  Mr  Major 
may  find  that  threats  of  this  kind 
against  the  EU  are  not  as  popular  with 
the  public  at  large  as  they  are  with  Tory 
ideologues  and  activists.  They  will  cer- 
tainly exasperate  the  other  European 
member  states.  Mr  Major  deserves  no 
credit  on  either  count 
Yet  in  the  longer  term,  he  is  surely 
right  to  believe  teat  the  Conservatives’ 
best  chance  of  winning  the  election  lies 
in  concentrating  on  the  economy.  There 
is  method  in  this  choice  of  priorities. 
With  Labour  offering  few  radical  alter- 
natives, as  Gordon  Brown  went  out  of 
bis  way  to  underline  at  the  CBI  yester- 
day, Mr  Major  is  particularly  well 
placed  to  command  the  argument  In 
many  areas  of  the  country,  people  no 
longer  feel  themselves  under  the  eco- 
nomic cosh  as  they  once  did.  The  sense 
that  in  spite  of  everything  else,  the 
Tories  have  got  the  economy  right  and 
that  this  matters  more  than  anything  is 
the  Government's  strongest  card  with 
many  voters.  Whether  it  is  strong 
enough  to  win  them  the  election  is 
another  question  altogether. 


T Lords  reform.  November 
9)  mentions  the  Salisbury 
Convention,  which  states  that 
Conservative  peers  would  not 
use  their  in-built  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords  to  block  or 
defeat  measures  which  are 
contained  in  the  Labour 
Party  election  manifesto. 

Where  we  debated  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  July, 
I put  a specific  question 
regarding  the  Salisbury  Con- 
vention, which  was  not 
answered  by  Lord  Strathclyde 
the  Government  Chief  Whip, 
when  he  replied  to  the  debate. 

I then  wrote  to  Lord  Strath- 
clyde asking  for  an  assurance 
that,  if  a proposal  to  abolish 
the  hereditary  right  to  sit  and 
vote  was  in  the  Labour  Party 
manifesto  and  a Bin  to  put 
this  into  effect  received  the 
consent  of  the  Commons,  the 
Conservative  Opposition  in 
the  Lords  would  undertake 
not  to  thwart  such  a measure. 

Lord  Strathclyde  replied 
that  a Conservative  Opposi- 
tion in  the  Lords  would  ob- 
serve the  Salisbury  Conven- 
tion. -Such  ah  assurance  co  uld 
not  have  been  given  without 
the  express  authority  of  the 
Leader  a T the  House,  Lord 
Cranborne. 

Lord  Carter. 

House  of  Lords. 

London  SWlAQAA. 


THE  OBSCENE  Publica- 
tions Act,  when  allowed 
to  be  enacted,  seeks  to 
prohibit  “that  which  would 
tpnrf  to  deprave  and  corrupt", 
presumably  the  logic  being 
that  people  who  have  become 
depraved  and  corrupted  are 
now  evil,  and  threats  to 
society. 

Given  that  so  many  news- 
paper reviewers  have  de- 
scribed the  film  Crash  as  “de- 
praved" (Crash  movie  on 
“auto  erotic"  collision  course, 
Novembers),  are  we  to  under- 
stand that  they  themselves 
have  become  “depraved  and 
corrupted”?  Are  they  going, 
as  dutiful  citizens,  to  report  to 
their  local  police  stations,  or 
remain  walking  the  streets, 
smug  in  the  self-knowledge 
that  they  are  above  depravity 
— although  others  must  be 
protected  from  it? 

Are  this  country’s  news- 
papers going  to  continue  their 
hypocritical  stance  of  calling 
for  increased  censorship  of 
other  media  — such  as  film, 
television,  and  the  Internet  — 
whilst  still  resisting  calls  to 
neririct  their  own  ability  to 
promulgate  the  sleaze  of  Page 
3,  of  harassment  of  the  royal 


family  and  other  public  fig- 
ures, and  of  the  demonising  of 
innocent  members  of  the  pub- 
lic, whose  only  crime  is  to 
share  the  same  hobby  as  the 
latest  nutcase  to  go  on  the 
rampage? 

Some  people  are  upset  by 
images  of  people  actually  en- 
joying sex,  but  there  is  a 
much  clich&d  solution  to  this 
problem  — if  you  don't  like  It, 
then  don't  go  and  see  it 
Simon  Gray. 

7 Mossfield  Rood, 

Birmingham  B14  7JE. 


I AM  incandescent  with  rage 
that  the  Dally  Mall  or  Mazy 
Whitehouse  should  believe 
they  have  any  right  to  Influ- 
ence what  I may  or  may  not 
be  permitted  to  watch.  On 
what  possible  basis  do  they 
presume  to  do  so? 

J G Ballard  Is  a writer  of 
established  reputation  and  If 
David  Cronenberg  has  broken 
no  laws  in  making  a film  of 
his  book.  Crash,  who  but  I 
can  make  a rational  decision 
whether  or  not  to  see  it?  No 
one  would  force  me  to  buy  a 
. ticket  and,  if  I found  it  dis- 
tasteful,.! would  not  be 
obliged  to  remain  In  the  cin- 


ema. Crash  may  not  be  a film 
that  Paul  Dacre  would  wish 
his  wife  or  servants  to  sec  (al- 
though if  they  were  consulted 
they  might  have  their  own 
views)  but  I’m  damned  If  1 can 
sec  why  his  particular  hang- 
ups should  have  any  bearing 
upon  my  own  freedom  of 
action. 

It's  high  time  those  who 
seek  to  Impose  such  risible 
censorship  were  exposed  to 
the  dismissive  contempt  they 
deserve. 

David  Marshall. 

10  Park  Avenue, 

London  N224EX. 


AS  another  victim  of  a Brit- 
ish Gas  service  contract 


¥®JTHEN  there  is  the  danger 
VW  of  mere  representations 


THE  great  beauty  of  the 
I British  constitution,  is  that 


why  DOES Wr  Vi&GWM 
BorrroMMSYr  BAM  REAL. 


VV  of  mere  representations 
of  excessive  violence  and  un- 
acceptable behaviour,  the 
Government,  in  the  form  of 
Virginia  Bottomley.  soars 
into  action  to  prevent  them  — 
no  anguishing  over  the  defini- 
tion and  application  of  terras 
such  as  “violence”  and  "unac- 
ceptable”. Yet  when  it  comes 
to  tile  reality  of  violence  and 
unacceptable  behaviour  — 
through  combat  knifes  to  the 
export  of  'tools"  to  repressive 
regimes  — a certain  shyness 
takes  over.  Any  explanation? 
Peter  Cave. 

The  Mount,  London  NWS  6SZ. 


(Letters,  November 9!  might! 
suggest  that,  rather  than  sim- 
ply belabouring  British  Gas. 
we  might  draw  conclusions 
fin-  the  future. 

British  Gas.  In  the  name,  of 
“efficiency”  tie  cost-cutting), 
has  sacked  so  many  of  its 
workforce  that  It  1b  unable  to 
do  the  job  It  is  paid  for.  We 
may  conclude  that  "effi- 
ciency" Is  not  efficient  For 
the  future,  we  may  conclude 
that  we  should  never  again 
privatise  a natural  monopoly. 

We  may  also  wonder 
whether  Labour's  proposed 
windfall  tax.  by  increasing  the 
pressure  on  British  Gas  to  cut 
costs,  might  make  the  lot  of 
gas  consumers  even  worse 
than  it  Is  already; 

Earl  Russell. 

House  of  Lords. 

London  SWlAQAA. 


SERVICING  bolters  Is  not 
the  only  example  of  a 


WE  can  be  certain  of  few 
things  in  life  these  days. 


I British  constitution  is  that 
it  does  not  exist  There  are 
conventions  for  the  way  we  ; 
are  governed  to  be  followed  or 
adapted,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  time.  There  is  no 
point  in  asking  the  House  of 
Lords  to  agree  to  its  own 
reform  or  abolition.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  a majority  in 
the  Commons  for  a Bill  that 
declares  that  the  House  of . 
Lords  is  abolished  and  all  its 
legislative  powers  transferred 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

If  it  were  decided  that  there 
were  a need  for  some  second 
legislative  chamber,  a BDl 
passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  be  sufficient  to 
create  it  and  define  its  compo- 
sition and  powers. 

(Dr)  Anthony  Matthew. 

83  Clarendon  Park  Road, 
Leicester  LE2  3AH. 


WW  things  in  life  these  days, 
hut  hypocrisy  will  always 
remain.  Virginia  Bottomley 
does  not  want  us  to  see  David 
Cronenberg's  film,  but  pre- 
sumably rite  will  take  the 
party  whip  in  the  vote  to  cane 
schoolchildren. 

Richard  Pontet 
i 37  Cambridge  Avenue, 
Edinburgh  EH6  SAW. 


French  lessons  for  Mr  Major  I Election  fever 


JOHN  Major’s  remarks  in 
Bordeaux  about  France 


IF  Tony  Blair  really  thinks 
that  deferring  the  abolition 


I that  deferring  the  abolition 
of  hereditary  peers’  voting 
rights  win  help  him  get  the 
rest  of  his  proposed  constitu- 
tional reforms  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  must  have 
taken  complete  leave  of  his 
senses. 

Hereditary  peers,  now  faced 
with  only  a vague  future 
threat  instead  of  a definite 
commitment,  are  more  likely 
to  conclude  that  if  fflair  can 
so  easily  abandon  one  reform, 
then  he  can  eventually  be 
forced  to  abandon  others  as 
well,  and  so  redouble  efforts 
to  frustrate  and  delay  devolu- 
tion and  a Bill  of  Rights. 
Joseph  Nicholas. 

16  Jansons  Road, 

London  N154JU. 


if  Bordeaux  about  France 
and  Britain  (Major  crows 
over  "paralysed”  France,  No- 
vember 8)  convey  a sneering 
sense  of  superiority. 

In  fact,  the  majority  of  the 
French  supported  the  recent 
strikes  in  the  public  sector, 
and  the  fundamental  right  to 
strike  is  something  of  which 
the  French  are  proud  rather 
than  ashamed.  The  French 
authorities  are  genuinely 
scared  when  the  people  take 
to  the  streets,  and  this  is  a 
good  thing.  Theirs  is  a power- 
ful means  of  dialogue  with 
their  government. 

In  general,  the  French  be- 
lieve in  their  state  services 
and  that  everyone  has  the 
right  to  a proper  education, 
to  adequate  health  treatment 
to  a certain  wage  and  so  on. 
As  these  revolutionary 
things  do  not  come  for  free, 
and  are  certainly  not  gener- 
ated by  markets,  they  accept 
taxes  and  social,  charges  as 
part  and  parcel  or  a better 
life. 

P JDeet. 

Shirelake  Close, 

Oxford  0X1. 


EVIDENTLY  the  French 
Egovemment  has  lost  its 


■■government  has  lost  its 
grip  over  French  companies 
investing  in  Britain  (French 
“poised  to  invade  Britain”, 
November  8).  On  an  earlier 
occasion,  in  1932-3,  following 
the  devaluation  of  sterling 
and  the  introduction  of  tar- 
iffs, about  300  continental 
European  companies  estab- 
lished TJK  factories.  But 
French  businessmen  received 
an  official  report  pointing  out 
the  difficulties  of  setting  up 
production  In  the  UK. 

Among  the  many  disadvan- 
tages, including  the  likely  ap- 
preciation of  the  pound,  they 
were  warned  that  they 
“would  not  get  the  same  in- 
tellectual or  material  value 
from  their  employees  as  they 
are  accustomed  to  in 
France.”  Perhaps  they  took 
note,  for  French  companies 
were  conspicuously  under- 
represented among  the  new 
arrivals. 

Thu  Booth. 

Peter  Scott. 

Department  of  Economics, 
University  of  Portsmouth, 
Locksway  Road, 

Southsea  PCM  8JF. 


DAVID  Denver  (Letters,  No- 
vember 7)  makes  aQega- 


L/vember  7)  makes  allega- 
tions about  the  BBC’s  cover- 
age of  the  US  elections  that 
cannot  be  ignored.  The  BBC 
has  not  relied  solely  on  the  US 
networks  for  election-night 
coverage  for  12  years.  Last 
Tuesday,  we  made  use  of 
ABC’s  programme  only  when 
we  thought  it  relevant  to  an 
foternational  audience. 

Mr  Denver  alleges  that  the 
studio  audience  was  not  “rep- 
resentative” because  there 
were  no  black  guests.  Did  he 
not  see  the  long  interview 
with  Joe  Madison,  an  African 
American  and  civil-rights 
campaigner  or  the  discussion 
about  race  issues  with  African 
Americans  In  the  audience? 

Finally,  be  Haims  that  our 
results  service  was  inade- 
quate. We  made  not  one  error 
in  our  coverage. 

Andrew  Thompson. 

Editor,  US  Election  Special, 
BBC  News  & Current  Affairs. 
Television  Centre, 

Wood  Lane.  London  W12  7RJ. 


Othe  only  example  of  a 
stinking  British  Gas.  Try  tele- 
phoning them  when  you  sus- 
pect a gas  leak. 

Out  will  come  their  engi- 
neer to  sort  it  out  Well,  not 
quite  — to  switch  off  the  sup- 
ply more  like.  It  Is  useless  to 
protest  that  this  is  your  only 
source  of  heat  and  fuel’  the 
answer  will  be.  "Tough,  not 
my  job,  but  here's  another 
number  to  ring."  Some  days 
later,  the  new  firm  arrives, 
sorts  out  the  problem  and 
charges  for  call-out  and  fixing. 

The  only  problem  is  that  it’s 
not  such  a new  firm,  hut  yet 
another  part  of  British  Gas. 
On  querying  the  charge  — 
over  £50 — with  British  Gas,  It 
appears  that  their  engineers 
are  "supposed"  not  to  charge 
if  the  problem  can  be  sorted 
out  in  less  than  half  and  hour. 
Total  time  on  this  occasion: 
five  minutes  to  switch  off  and 
15  minutes  to  fix  the  problem. 
Does  the  phrase  "rip-off" 
spring  to  mind? 

GM  Cox. 

48  Strathdon  Drive, 

London  SW17  OFW. 


A FTER  two  weeks’  frustra- 
/"Aticm  erf  trying  to  correct  a 


/“\ticn  of  trying  to  correct  a 
computer  error  and  arrange 
my  central-heating  sendee  by 
telephone'  before  the  contract 
expiry  date,  I wrote  to  the 
Glasgow  office  of  British  Gas 
as  a last  resort  This  resulted 
in  a letter  from  Staines  begin- 
ning: “One  of  the  many  valu- 
able features  of  your  service 
contract  is  the  annual  check 
..."  although  I did  get  a visit 
on  the  very  last  day  of  the  con- 
tract, 15  months  after  the  last 
one. 

Perhaps  southern-counties 
customers  should  make  our 


point  by  switching  to  one  of 
the  new  suppliers  currently 
wooing  us. 

May  F Jones. 

44  Chichester  Road, 
Folkestone,  Kent  CT20  3BP. 


A Country  Diary 


Branded 


A foggy  day  in  London  town 


Suspending  the  aeif-pro- 
claimed  “scientific  racist" 


’^claimed  “scientific  racist" 
Chris  Brand  (Lecturer  in  race 
row  suspended  for  defending 
paedophile  sex.  November  9), 
Edinburgh  University  said: 
“We  have  no  truck  with  the 
condoning  of  paedophile  acts 
which  trangress  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  minors." 

This  is  Illogical.  Since  when 
has  being  a university  lees 
Hirer  meant  that  one's  per- 
sonal views  must  coincide 
with  the  university’s?  The 
consequence  of  such  a policy 
or  atmosphere  can  only  be  to 
inhibit  original  thinking.  Aca- 
demics should  be  judged  on 
the  quality  of  their  research 
and  teaching,  not  on  toe  con- 
duct of  their  personal  life  or 
views. 

Peter  Martin. 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Chris  Harding. 

St  Bennefs  Ban,  Oxford. 


X/OUR  case  against  intro- 
I dneine  charees  to  the  Brit- 


I dneing  charges  to  toe  Brit- 
ish Museum  (Leader,  Novem- 
ber 8)  Is  based  on  dubious 
grounds.  One  argument  you 
make  is  that  attendances  will 
fall,  citing  figures  for  the  Vic- 
toria & Albert  and  Natural 
History  museums.  However, 
have  we  any  accurate  mea- 
sure of  attendances  for  these 
institutions  in  pre-charge 
days,  and  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum today,  and,  if  so,  how  are 
they  arrived  at? 

I suggest  that  no  such  accu- 
rate measures  exists.  And 
even  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
attendances  wfll  fall,  this  may 
be  compensated  for  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  duration  of 
visits. 

A variation  of  die  falling-at- 
tendance argument  is  that 
charges  may  lead  to  a dispro- 
portionate fall  in  attendance 
by  lower-income  groups.  The 


balance  of  evidence  does  not, 
however,  support  this  conten- 
tion; in  toe  case  of  toe  Mu- 
seum of  Iif>ndon.  toe  opposite 
effect  was  observed,  with  an 
improvement  in  the  socioeco- 
nomic composition  of  attend- 
ees taking  place  following  the 
introduction  of  charts. 

Besides,  it  is  a myth  to  sug- 
gest that  zero  admission 
charges  bring  about  an  even 
distribution  In  attendance 
across  income  classes,  as  all  of 
the  available  evidence  sug- 
gests that  museum  attendance 
is  predominantly  undertaken 
by  toe  hlghsD-inoome  groups. 

The  introduction  of  fre- 
quent-user tickets  and  the  pro- 
vision of  charge-free  days  (or 
hours)  would  overcome  al- 
most all  substantive  argu- 
ments against  charges. 

(Prof)  John  O’Hagan. 
Department  of  Economics, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  2. 


CHESHIRE:  The  weather  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  erf  No- 
vember was  quite  exceptional 
with  dear  sky.  bright  sun- 
shine, temperatures  up  into 
the  60s,  and  this  led  to  some 
unexpected  late  records  of 
dragonflies  and  butterflies. 
On  (me  day,  at  the  western 
end  of  the  valley,  where  the 
river  slows  down  to  a mean- 
der, I watched  two  Common 
Darter  dragonflies  phasing 
each  other  over  a muddy 
stretch  of  the  embankment  as 
if  it  was  a summer’s  day. 
Some  hundred  yards  further 
on,  1 was  even  more  surprised 
to  see  a pair  of  toe  same 
species  flying,  upstream 
locked  together  and  obviously 
attempting  to  mate.  Two  days 
later,  on  the  common,  I found 
our  smallest  dragonfly  — the 
Black  Darter  — resting  on  a 
reed  stem  at  the  side  of  the 
lake.  This  species  has  a very 
Specific  habitat  requirement 
and  the  common,  with  several 
small,  acidic,  boggy  pools  sur- 


rounded by  thick  heather, 
was  an  Ideal  she  for  it  But 
this  was  my  only  sighting  of 
the  year,  which  led  me  to 
think  it  may  wen  have  been  a 
wandering  individual.  This 
late  record  was  perhaps  not 
so  unusual  given  the  weather 
conditions  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  only  five  days  later  than 
toe  October  29  date  quoted  In 
Dragonflies  and  Butterflies  of 
Cheshire,  by  R Gabb  and  D 
Kitching  (1992.)  The  butter- 
flies enjoying  these  unsea- 
sonal  temperatures  were  hi- 
bernating species  — two 
small  tortolsheUs  and  a pea- 
cock feeding  on  Michaelmas 
daisies  near  the  old  brick- 
works, building  up  their 
reserves  for  the  long  sleep 
ahead.  During  the  last  few 
days.  Red  Admirals  have  been 
regular  visitors  to  the  over- 
ripe fruit  on  a plum  tree  in  a 
neighbour's  garden,  hut  they 
are  not  likely  to  survive  a 
cold  winter. 

JM  THOMPSON 


f 
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John  Duncan 


THOSE  of  us  alarmed  at 
the  late  arrival  of  this 
month's  Labour  Party 
magazine.  New  Labour,  New 
oruain,  can  finally  relax. 
p»e  delay  in  delivery  is  due 
toa  small,  hardly  relevant, 
printing  error  which  the 
party  felt  necessitated  pulp- 
ing the  whole  run  (perfec- 
tionists that  they  are).  In 
the  section  entitled  “My 
values  for  a better  Britain” 
Labour  leader  Tony  Blair 
pledges  “decreased  power 
to  Scotland,  Wales  and  the 
regions  with  the  consent  of 
the  people”.  Right  on,  Tony. 
Stiff  the  Jocks,  welch  on  the 
Welsh,  snip  the  Celtic 
fringe  — Sadly  it  was  a 
misprint  and  should  have 
read  "devolved  power  to 
Scotland,  Wales  and  the 
regions  with  the  consent  of 
the  people”. 


VETERAN  Mexican 
cabaret  singer  Astrld 
Ha  dad  is  not  a woman 
to  be  messed  with.  Like,  it 
seems,  all  the  great  Latin 
artistes,  she  has  two  male 
“personal  assistants”  — 
who  cater  for  her  every 
need  and  are  known  on  the 
Cancan  cabaret  scene  as 
The  Two  Humbertos.  Sra 
Hadad  Is  currently  on  tour 
over  here  and  played  the 
South  Bank  at  the  weekend; 
yesterday  she  was  on  her 
way  to  Belfast.  The  Two 
Humbertos,  however,  are 
spending  the  evening  enter- 
taining Heathrow  police, 
having  been  detained  by 
anti-terrorist  officers  for 
rather  Insensitively  trying 
to  get  twogtms — replicas 
which  fire  blanks  and  are, 
you  understand,  part  of  Sra 
Hadad ’s  act — Into  North- 
ern Ireland. 

Hadad,  though,  was  actu- 
ally rather  sanguine  about 
her  treatment  by  customs. 
The  discovery  of  the  fire- 
arms meant  they  were 
lenient  on  her  alcohol 
allowance  and  the  1 0 cases 
of  tequila  which  accompany 
her  everywhere  were 
spared.  “They  may  have  got 
my  guns  and  my  boys  but 
they'll  never  get  my 
tequila,”  she  said.  Marriage 
proposals  to  the  Mexican 
embassy,  please. 


THE  Diary  has  never 
been  granted  the  huge 
budgets  of  other 
so-called  newspapers,  and 
though  we  have  offered  to 
pay  for  top  serialisations, 
up  to  now  the  more  sordid 
revelations  and  filthy  ex- 
poses have  eluded  us. 
Finally,  though,  we  have 
scooped  our  rivals.  So  for 
the  next  three  days  we  will 
be  serialising  the  page  three 
lead  story  from  last  Tues- 
day's Lynn  News,  for  which 
we  have  secured  world 
rights.  So  let's  get  down 
to  it . . . 

“Amputee  Nicholas  Sav- 
ille  from  South  Wootton 
was  caught  with  hundreds 
of  pounds  in  forged  £20 
notes  stuffed  in  his  under- 
pants . . . (To  be  contin- 
ued tomorrow.) 


IT  WAS  fascinating  to 
read  in  the  Sun  that  Prin- 
cess Diana  has  become  a 
fan  of  herbal  remedies. 
Indeed,  she  has  become 
close  friends  with  the 
Sydney-based  herbalist 
Eileen  Whittaker,  who  Is 
quoted  as  saying  that  Diana 
has  “a  real  understanding 
of  herbs”.  Well,  not  that 
real.  Or  she  would  have 
identified  (and  doubtless 
swiftly  harvested)  the  nu- 
merous cannabis  plants 

growing  In  the  back  garden 

at  Kensington  Palace, 
planted — according  to  the 
News  of  the  World — by  a 
chap  from  Battersea. 


SUPERB  to  see  gor- 
geous Peter  Man  del- 
son  being  voted  the 
sexiest  politician  In  Britain 
in  a weekend  poll.  De- 
scribed by  one  woman  as 
“smooth,  charming,  and 
sort  of  twinkly”  — a tribute 
that  is  impossible  to  deny — 
the  award  could  find  no 
better  home.  Surely  Mr 
Mandelson  won't  be  a 
bachelor-for  much  longer. 
Understandably  the  Labour 
MPfor  Hartlepool,  who  has 
been  the  subject  of  personal 
attacks  by  certain 
ill-informed  bads  in  the 
past,  was  suspicion  itself 
when  first  asked  about  the 
accolade,  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  Labour-friendly 
Express  on  Sunday.  “Is  this 

some  kind  of  anti -Man  del- 
son  dig?"  he  demanded  to 
know.  Later,  after  return- 
ing from  a Remembrance 
Sunday  service  in  his 
Hartlepool  constituency , 
the  man  dubbed  by  his  few 
pm»miefl  as  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  had  mellowed 
slightly.  “I  think  these  polls 
should  be  taken  witha 
pinch  of  salt,”  he  said.“Like 
perfume,  they  should  TO  en- 
joyed but  not  swallowed. 
Pardon? 


Get  real  about  job 
creation  in  Europe 


Commentary 


Hugo" 

Young 


T! 


HE.  decision  to  be  an- 
nounced today  by  the 
European  Court  of  Jus- 
tice shout  the  48-hour 
week  may  be  largely  symbolic. 
But  the  symbols  it  honours, 
whichever  way  it  conies  down, 

are  more  then  theoretical.  At 
the  bottom  'of  foe  judgment  is 
an  argument  about  foe  nature 
of  work,  foe  role  of  regulation 


foe  effect  of  global  competition, 
foe  very  future  of  European 
societies.  In  this  argument,  it 
Is  dear  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, unlilcft  SO  much  >»!<» 
in  its  European  policy,  is  mov- 
ing with  the  grain  of  reality  — 
social  and  economic. 

Let  us  clear  away  the  static. 
At  one  level,  this  is  a technical 
dispute  about  foe  nature  of  EU 
law;  is  it  legal  Cor  foe  Commis- 
sion to  impose  foe  48-hour- 
week  directive  under  tbe  head- 
ing of  health  and  safety,  thus 
evading  foe  exemption  Britain 
thought  she"  had  secured  from 
such  horrors  by  opting  put  of 
the  social  chapter  provisions 


at  Maastricht?  The  answer  foe 
court  will  give  is  almost  cer- 
tainly yes.  If  feat  happens, 
John  Major  has  indicated  he 
will  resort  to  foe  political 
arena  and  a bust-op  in  Dublin, 
to  which  all  who  lust  for  Mood 
are  keenly  looking  forward. 

This  is  not  the  core  issue, 
however.  And  there  are  other 
distractions,  deriving  firm  tbe 

mntgntion  that  this  limit  qq 
woridng-tirne.  and  foe  appara- 
tus of  holiday-laws  and  rest- 
time  and  night-rules  that  sup- 
ports it,  will  apply  only  to 
certain  workers.  It  can  he  dis- 
claimed by 'any  worker  who 
wants  to.  It  wont  affect  hospi- 
tal workers,  prison  staff  trans- 
port workers,  people  whose 
work  is  seasonal,  and  a host  of 
others.  Besides,  It  is  already 
festooned  with  limitations, 
many  of  them  negotiated  by 
Britein  long  before  Maastricht 

The  wotklngtime  directive 
has  been  a very  long  time  In 
the  making.  In  the 
It  has  become,  one  might  say, 
another  weapon  in  the  cease- 
less sortie  wars,  and  therefore 
worthy  of  a presumption  in  its 
favour.  Today's  outcome  will 
be  used,  in  particular,  to  ad- 
vance  the  argument  that  foe 
European  Court  has  become  a 
politically  motivated  excres- 
cence: a proposition  which 
overlooks  with  flagrant  dis- 


honesty how  often  Britain 
Invoked  it  to  prevent  continen- 
tal law-breakers  from  violating 


the  rules  of  foe  single  market 
The  directive  has  signifi- 
cance beyond  itself  if  foe  court 
deckles  that  working-time  can 
be  determined  by  majority 
vote  (undo:  health  and  safety), 

the  Commission  is  poised  to 


ries  now  exempted:  as  would 
be  only  logical,  given  the  social 
attitudes  which  foe  EU  has 
stubbornly  stood  for.  Natu- 
rally, once  judgment  Is  given, 
British  unions  are  anticipating 
a Niagara  of  litigation  to  curb 

foe  hours  of  workers,  espe- 
cially in  tbe  public  sector.  In 
tbe  tradeoff  between  social 
protection  fix-  foe  employed 
and  jobs  fix  the  unemployed, 
unions  throughout  Europe 
have  never  had  any  doubt 
where  they  stand. 

The  ED’S  record  on  job-cre- 
ation is  appalling,  ft  recognises 


that  unemployment  Is  the 
greatest  curse  In  Europe,  yet 
espouses  an  ideology  against 
labour  flexibility.  Between 
1970  and  199%  foe  US  economy 
grew  by  70  per  cent,  tbe  EUs 
by  81  per  cent  Yet  employment 
in  foe  TO  rose  by  49  per  cent; 
the  EU  figure  was  9 per  cart. 
Since  1992,  both  growth  and 
employment  in  foe  US  have 
shot  ahead.  Yet  the  ED’S  1993 
whita  paper,  startlingly,  coun- 
sels against  foe  American  ap- 
proach because  it  would 
require  “the  implementation, 
pn  a large  of  measures 

In  maturing  foe  willingness  of 


employers  to  hire  workers" 

This  is  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  the  employed  shall 
retain  the  benefits  of  produc- 
tivity and  the  unemployed 
shall  not  be  priced  back  into 
work.  For  that  would  produce 
more  Inequality  of  wages,  and 
might  require  “a  reduction  In 
an  other  costs  associated  with 
taking  on  or  maintaining 
labour,  eg  social  security 
rules'*.  For  an  foe  unions  of 
words  affecting  to  the  EStFs 
concern  for  unemployment, 
the  social  equality  and  solidary 
ity  of  continental  tradition  bile 
deeper.  By  1995,  with  the  prob- 
lem even  more  acute;  hand- 
wringing  was  stm  foe  best  foe 

OirmwicaiiSn  lyrnM  (Jo.  “Efforts 

to  activate  employment  poli- 
cies without  Jeopardising  high 
social-  protection  standards 
must  be  stepped  up,”  it  bleated 

Into  fog  wtinpjjin  vni^ 

. Now,  it  is  true  font  in  some 

industries  a 48-hour  directive 
might  produce  same  part-time 
work  to  make  up  for  the  excess 

hours  being  done  by  full-time 
employees.  But  as  a regulatory 
imposition,  it  is  part  of  a pat- 
tern that  speaks  for  a social 
philosophy  which  threatens 
business,  and  therefore  work 
itself;  in  a way  that  Europe 
cannot  afford.  This  is  a brutal 
thing  |o  say.  But  tti»  question 
that  hag  to  be  asked  about 
every  EU  initiative,  in  an  era 

Of  intensely  gtohaHsgti  compe- 
tition. is  whether  or  not  it 
favours  the  kind  of  economic 
activity  that  increases  jobs. 

One  person  who  under- 
stands fills  is  Gordon  Brown. 
Speaking  to  foe  CBI  yesterday, 
he.  gave  assurances  against  the 
potentially  anti-competitive 
features  of  the  social  chapter. 
He  reiterated  the  Labour  com- 
mitment to  training  and  awna 
acquisition,  those  dreary  yet 
indispensable  national  tools  of 
international  survival  He 
went  as  close  as  a Labour 
leader  decently  could  to  con- 
ceding that  the  price  of  labour 
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in  our  schools 


is  a crucial  determinant  of  its 
employment  He  raised  tbe  im- 
plicit fliaTfengv  at  the  heart  of  | 
this  debate:  when  society 
threatened  by  breakdown  — 
and  alienation  tethers  a host  of ! 
social  calamities— is  there  not 
a case  for  saying  that  work, 
not  necessarily  protected 
every  condition  developed  in  a 
time  of  fell  employment, 
preferable  both  socially  and  in- 
dividually to  the  chronic  ab- 
sence of  any  work  at  all? 

There  are  Interests  that  will 
contest  this  every  inch  of  the 
way.  Sane  of  them  are  in  Brus- 
sels. The  Commission's  com- 
ing report  on  competitiveness 
is  obliged  to  gloss  over  data: 
which  suggests  the  possibility 
ctf  a link  between  labour  pro- 
tection and  unemployment. 

Such  Is  the  censoring  ambition 
of  foe  sodal  affairs  directorate 
and  its  terror  of  ideological 

challenge.  On  the  48-bour  

I J°hn.  Redwood 

hours  do  affect  health  and 


Uniformity  across  the 
single  market  can  be  prayed  in 
aid.  by  Ignoring  the  self-defeat- 
ing absurdity  of  treating  Greek 
and  German  labour  markets  as 
identical.  Statistics  to  this  end 
mn  be  thrown  around  ^thh 
foe  cows  come  home. 

What  serious  people  cant 
ignore  is  that  foe  European 
social  model  is  no  longer  well- 
served  by  rigid  employment 
rules.  Solidarity  is  destroyed 
more  thoroughly  by  chronic 
unemployment  than  by  an  eas- 
ing of  social  protection-  This  Is 
extremely  unpalatable.  It  was 
unthinkable  20  years  ago.  But 
it  is  not  a Thatcherite  plot  It 
doesn’t  simplify  the  work  of 
devising  EU  social  and  eco- 
nomic policies,  bat  it  provides 
a basis  of  reality  from  which  to 
start  If  the  Government  had 
stored  up  even  a morsel  of  po- 
litical capital  in  Europe,  foe  49- 
hour-week  argument  would  be 
one  where  Britain  was  the 
teacher  and  not  the  dunce. 


A hunger  for  wonder 


Why  are  we  flirting  with 
the  irrational  and  the 
paranormal?  Because 
we  have  an  appetite  for 
mystery,  believes 
Richard  Dawkins. 
Yet  true  science  can  . 
feed  us  better  if  we  will 
free  it  from  the  lab 


u 


AST  month  I had  a 
letter  from  a televi- 
sion viewer  who  poi- 
gnantly began:  “I  am 
a clarinet  teacher 
whose  only  memory  of  science 
at  school  was  a tong  period  of 
studying  the  Bunsen"  burner. " 
Now,  If  everybody  left  school 
thmirinfl  you  had  to  play  an 


instrument  before  you  could 
appreciate  music,  think  how 
impoverished  many  lives 
would  be. 

Couldn't  we  treat  science  in 
the  *wme  way?  Yes,  we  must 
have  Bunsen  burners  for  those 
drawn  to  advanced  scientific 
practice.  But  perhaps  the  rest 
of  us  could  have  separate 

classes  in  science  appreciation 


the  wonder  of  science,  and  the 
history  cf  scientific  Ideas. 

Etere  rd  seek  rapprochement 
with  an  apparent  foe  of 
oHgnr*>,  stmon  Jenkins,  for- 
mer Times  editor.  He  is  sound 
on  the  uplifting  qualities  of 
science.  But,  eccentrically,  he 
tii  inks  it  is  not  useful-  He  said: 
“I  pan  fMrik  of  very  few 
science  books  Fve  real  that 
rve  called  useful  what  they've 

been  is  wonderful.  They've  ac- 
tually made  sue  feel  that  the 

world  around  me  is  a . . . much 

more  awesome  place  than  I 
ever  realised  it  was." 

As  fia- science  not  being  use- 
ful, my  worry  Is  that  it  is  » 

useful  as  to  overshadow  and 

distract  from  Ms  inspirational 
and  cultural  value,  usually 
even  its  steroest  critics  con- 
cede the  usefulness  of  science, 
while  completely  missing  the 
wonder.  Science  is  often  sail 
to  undermine  our  humanity, 
or  destroy  the  mystery  on 
which  poetry  is  thought  to 
thrive.  But  mysteries  do  not 
lose  their  poetry  because  they 
are  solved.  Quite  foe  contrary. 
The  solution  often  turns  crat 
more  beentifulfoaafoe  pupae, 
and  anyway  the  solution  un- 
covers deeper  mystery. 

Einstein  was  openly  ruled 
by  an  aesthetic  scientific 
muse:  “Tbe  mart  beami&d 

thing  we  can  experience  is  tne 

mysterious.  St  is  foe  source  of 


all  true  art  and  science.”  John 
Wheeler,  one  of  the  distin- 
guished elder  statesmen  of 
American  physics  today,  says: 
“We  will  grasp  the  central  idea 
of  it  all  as  so  simple,  so  beanti- 
fill,  so  compelling  that  we  win 
aH  say  each  to  foe  other.  *011, 
bow  could  It  have  been  other- 
wise! How  could  we  aH  have 
been  so  blind  for  so  longT" 
Wordsworth  might  have 
-understood  this.  He  wrote  of  a 
time  when  arfentinp  discover- 
ies would  become  “proper  ob- 
jects of  the  poet’s  art”. 

Srii>nro  nmttfe  gamut  from 
tbe  tantaltehaeiy  surprising  to 
the  deeply  strange.  There  is 
mystery  in  the  universe,  be- 
guiling mystery,  but  it  Is  not 
capricious,  whimsical,  frivo- 
lous in  its  changeability.  The 
universe  is  an  orderly  place 
and,  at  a deep  tevte.  regions  of 
it  behave  like  other  regions, 
times  behave  like  other  times. 
If  you  pnt  a brick  on  a table  it 
stays  there  unless  something 


lawfully  moves  it,  even  if  you 
meanwhile  forget  it  Is  there. 

There  is  mystery  but  not 
magic,  strangeness  beyond  foe 

wildest  Imagining,  but  no 
spells  or  witchery,  no  arbi- 
trary miracles.  Even  science 
fiction,  though  it  may  tinker 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  cannot 
phniish  lawfulness  itself  and 
remain  good  science  fiction. 
Since  fills  lecture  commemo- 
a man  whose  integrity 


and  honesty  as  a broadcaster 
is  stfil  an  abiding  legend  SO 
years  after  his  death,  I will 
spend  a moment  on  the  cur- 
rent epidemic  of  paranormal 
propaganda  on  television. 

In  one  popular  type  cf  pro- 
gramming, conjurers  come  on 
and  do.-  routine  tricks.  But 
these,  television  performers 
claim  genuinely  supernatural 
powers."  In  othexs,  disturbed 
people  " recount  their  fantasies 
of  ghosts  and  poltergeists.  But 
instead  of  sending  than  off  to  a 
kfeufiy-  psychiatrist,  television 
producers  eagerly  hire  actors 
to  recreate  their  delusions. 
Recently,  a faith  healer  was 
given  half  an  hour  of  free 


prime-time  television  to  adver- 
tise his  bizarre  claim  to  be  a 
2, 000-y ear-dead  physician 
caned  Paul  of  Judea. 

How  can  I be  so  sure  that 
tfatomfimaiyEngUsbmanwlfo 
an  unlikely  foreign  accent  was 
not  the  long-dead  Paul  of 
Judea?  How  can  I know  that 
the  “supernaturallsts”  are 
really  conjurers,  simply  be- 
cause conjurers  can  duplicate 
all  their  acts?  It  really  comes 
down  to  economy  of  explana- 
tion. Your  car  engine  might  he 
driven  by  psyctuddnstic  ener- 
gy, but  if  it  looks,  smeitte  and 
performs  like  a petrol  engine, 
the  sensible  working  hypothe- 
sis is  that  it  is  a petrol  engine. 

Telepathy  and  possession  by 
file  spirits  cf  the  dead  are  not 
ruled  out  as  a matter  of  princi- 
ple. There  is  certainly  nothing 
impossible  about  abduction  by 
aliens  In  UFOs.  But  on 
grounds  of  probability  it 
should  be  kept  as  an  explana- 
tion cf  last  resort  It  Is  unparsi- 
m onions,  demanding  more 
than  routinely  weak  evidence 
before  we  should  believe  it 


T HAS  been  suggested 
that  if  foe  superaatura- 
lists  ready  had  foe  pow- 
ers they  claim,  they 
would  win  the  lottery 
every  week.  They  could  also 
win  a Nobel  Prize  far  discover- 
ing physical  forces  hitherto 
unknown  to  science.  Why  do 
they  waste  their  talents  doing 
parly  turns?  Let  us  be  .open- 
minded,  but  not  so  open- 
minded  that  bur  brains  drop 


out  Pm  not  saying  all  such 
programmes  should  be  sup- 
pressed. merely  that  tine  audi- 
ence should  be  encouraged  to 
becritical. 

How  do  wo  account  fix  the 
current  paranormal  vogue  in 
the  popular  media?  It  may  be 
an  attempt  to  cash  in  on  tbe 
success  of  The  X-Ffles.  This  is 

fictipn  and  fhfirafbre  dafenriffla 

as  pure  entertainment  But  cop 
series  are  criticised  if,  week 
after  week,  they  ram  home  the 
same  prejudice  or  bias-  Each 
week  The  X-Ffies  poses  a mys- 


tery and  offers  two  rival  kinds 
of  explanation:  the  rational 
-theory  and  the  paranormal 
theory.  And,  week  after  week, 
foe  rational  explanation,  loses. 
Imagine  a crime  series  in 
which,  every  week,  there  Is  a 
white  suspect  and  a black  sus- 
pect And  every  week,  the 
black  one  turns  out  to  have 
done  it  Unpardonable.  You 
could  not  defend  it  by  saying: 
“But  it's  only  entertainment 

Oddly  enough,  the  popular- 
ity cf  the  paranormal  might 
even  be  grounds  for  encour- 
agement. l think  the  appetite 
fix-  mystery,  the  enthusiasm 
for  that  which  we  do  not 
understand,  is  healthy  and  to 
be  fostered.  It  is  the  same  appe- 
tite which  drives  the  best  of 
true  science,  and  it  is  an  appe- 
tite which  true  science  Is  best 
qualified  to  satisfy.  Perhaps 
this  appetite  underlies  the  rat- 
ings success  of  the 

paranormalists- 

Let  me  give  a little  piece  of 
wonder  from  my  own  territory 

cf  evolution.  You  contain  a 

trillion  copies  cf  a large,  tex- 
tual document  written  In  a 
highly  accurate,  digital  code, 
each  copy  as  voluminous  as  a 
substantial  book.  I am  talking 
of  the  DNA  in  your  cells. 

Textbooks  describe  DNA  as 
a blueprint  for  a body.  It  is 
better  seen  as  a recipe  for 
making  a body.  But  I want  to 
present  it  as  something  differ- 
ent agum  The  DNA  In  you  is  a 
coded  description  of  ancient 
worlds  In  which  your  ances- 
tors lived.  DNA  Is  the  wisdom 
out  of  the  very  old  days. 

The  DNA  alphabet  arose  at 
least  85  million  centuries  ago. 
Since  then  it  has  not  changed 


one  jot  Not  Just  foe  alphabet 
— the  dictionary  of  64  baric 
words  and  their  meanings  is 
the  samo  in  modem  bacteria 
ami  in  us.  Yet  die  common 


ancestor  from  whom  we  both 
inherited  this  precise  and  ac- 
curate dictionary  lived  at  least 
35  miniCTQ  centuries  ago. 

What  does  changp  is  tbe  long 
programs  tTOt  natural  selec- 
tion bag  written  using  those  64 
basic  wards.  The  messages 
that  have  come  down  to  us  are 
foe  ones  that  have  survived 
minions,  m somp  cases  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  of  genera- 
tions. Fbr  every  successful 
TmwBagft  that  has  reached  foe 
present,  countless  failures 
have  fallen  away  like  tbe  chip- 
pings  on  a sculptor's  flow. 
That  Is  what  Darwinian  natu- 
ral  selection  means.  We  are  the 
descendants  of  a tiny  elite  of 
successful  ancestors.  Our  DNA 
has  proved  Itself  successful  be- 
cause it  is  here. 

There  are  perhaps  30  million 
distinct  species  in  foe  world 
today.  So,  there  are  30  million 
distinct  ways  of  making  a liv- 


ing, ways  of  working  to  pass 
DNA  on  to  the  Adore.  The 
DNA  of  a.  camel  was  once  in 
the  sea.  but  it  has  not  been 
there  Car  a good  300  million 
years.  It  has  spent  most  .of 
recent  geological  history  In  de- 
serts, 'programming  bodies  to 
withstand  dust  and  conserve 
water.  Like  sanflhluffc  carved 
trrtn  fantastic  shapes  by  the 
desert  winds,  camel  DNA  has 
been  sculpted  by  survival  in 
ancient  deserts  to  yield  mod- 
em camels. 

If  only  we  could  read  the 
language,  the  DNA  of  tuna  and 
starfish  would  have  “sea”  writ- 
ten into  the  text  The  DNA  of 
moles  and  earthworms  would 
spell  “underground’’.  We  can- 
not read  these  messages  yet 
Maybe  we  never  shall,  for 
fitter  language  Is  indirect  as 
befits  a recipe  rather  than  a 
reversible  blueprint  We  are 
walking  archives  of  the  Afri- 
can Pliocene.  You  could  spend 
a lifetime  reading  such  mes- 
sages and  die  ansa  ted  by  the 
wonder  of  it 


E ARE  going  to 
die,  and  that 
s us  the 
lucky  ones. 
Most  people 
are  never  going  to  die  because 
they  are  never  going  to  be 
bom.  Tbe  potential  people  who 
could  have  been  standing  in 
my  place  but  who  will  never 
see  the  light  of  day  outnumber 
the  atoms  in  the  universe.  We 
know  this  because  the  set  of 1 
possible  people  allowed  by  our 
DNA  so  masrively  outnumbers 
foe  set  of  actual  people.  It  is 
you  and  I that  are  privileged  to 

be  here,  with  eyes  to  see  where 

we  are  and  brains  to  wonder 
why.  There  is  an  appetite  for 
wonder,  ftnrf  isn’t  true  science 
well  qualified  to  feed  it? 

It  is  often  said  that  people 
need  something  more  in  their 
lives  than  just  the  material 
world.  There  is  a gap  that  must 
be  fiEDted.  People  need  to  fete  a 
sense  cf  purpose.  Well,  not  a 
bad  purpose  would  be  to  find 
out  what  is  already  here,  in  the 
material  world,  before  con- 
cluding that  you  need  some- 
thing more.  How  much  more 
do  you  icanff  just  study  what 
is,  and  you  will  find  it  far  more 
uplifting  thaw  anything  you 
could  imagine  needing. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a 
scientist  in  order  to  under- 
stand enough  science  to  over- 
take your  Imagined  need  and 
fill  that  tended  gap.  Science 
needs  to  be  released  from  the 
lab  Into  the  culture. 


is  a worry  abroad 
that  there  is  no  longer 
enough  authority,  if 
teachers,  governors  and  coun- 
cillors cannot  cope  with  one 
10-year -old  boy  and  dose  a 
school,  if  60  pupils  are  unruly 
in  another,  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  why  don’t  more  adults 
have  authority? 

We  live  in  a world  keener  to 
stress  rights  than  duties;  to 
demand  more  rights,  to  claim 
that  rights  have  been  in- 
fringed, to  say  that  every 
problem  must  haw  a legisla- 
tive answer.  Lobbyists  de- 
mand the  incompatible.  They 
want  more  rights  and  free- 
doms. but  they  nearly  always 
want  a government  answer  to 
every  problem. 

We  have  been  busy  extend- 
ing rights  to  children.  I am  the 
first  to  agree  that  parents 
should  not  beat  their  children 
senseless;  the  parent  has  a 
duty  to  foe  child  not  to  harm 
them,  to  feed  and  clothe  them, 
to  provide  them  with  a decent 
home,  in  return,  foe  child  has 
duty  to  obey  the  parent 
Children  cannot  have  the 
same  rights  as  adults:  they  are 
in  their  parents'  charge.  It  is  a 
nonsense  to  imply  that  they 
should  have  adult  rights.  They 
are  dependent  on  adults. 

The  idea  of  a home-school 
contract  puts  in  foe  manage- 
ment jargon  of  foe  day  some- 
thing that  should  be  auto- 
matic. Parents  should  ensure 
their  children  arrive  at  school 
on  time,  fed  and  rested,  ready 
to  leant  Friends,  neighbours, 
relatives  should  all  help.  The 
school  should  be  keen  to  estab- 
lish its  authority,  providing  a 
framework  of  discipline. 

Many  support  foe  return  of 
corporal  punishment  as  a 
symbol  that  authority  is  to  be 
re-established;  doing  this 
where  it  has  broken  down  will 
take  more  than  such  a legisla- 
tive gesture  — above  all  it 
requires  a will  to  re-establish 
authority. 

Some  are  fatalistic,  saying 
too.  many:  teachers  were 
brought  up  in  the  1960s  believ- 
ing that  authority  had  to  be 
overturned.  I was  brought  up 
then;  my  experience  taught 
me  that  authority  needed  to 
prove  it  deserved  respect,  but 
it  did  not  bring  me  to  believe 
that  all  authority  should  be 
swept  away. 

How  should  teachers  re-es- 
tablish their  control?  One  new 
word  in  the  debate  which  con- 
tains some  hope  is  leadership. 

school  needs  a leader.  If  a 
head  is  determined  to  rebuild 
a school  he  or  she  can  nor- 
mally do  so;  the  assertion  that 
authority  matters  can  make  a 
difference.  Often  schools  need 
smartening;  teachers  should 
look  foe  part  and  stand  before 


the  class  with  the  confidence 
that  comes  from  knowing  they 
have  a passion  for  their  sub- 
ject and  a mastery  of  tt  worth 
passing  on. 

It  Is  now  conventional  wis- 
dom that  teachers  and  schools 
can  succeed  in  richer  parts  of 
the  country  but  have  no  hope 
in  poorer  pans.  There  Is  fiscal 
fatalism.  We  must  beware  of 
the  copout  culture,  where  no 
one  In  authority  is  to  blame  or 
can  do  anything  to  help.  The 

theory  is  that  children  from 
poorer  homes  have  no  wish  to 
succeed;  the  absence  of  books 
and  money  at  home  will  make 
It  Impossible.  Some  teachers 
reinforce  this  message,  letting 
children  believe  that  they 
have  no  hope  and  letting 
adults  believe  that,  without 
much  more  public  money,  the 
enterprise  is  doomed.  This, 
above  all,  needs  challenging. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the 
son  of  the  unemployed  is  more 
likely  to  fail  GCSEs  than  the 
son  of  the  banker.  If  a home 
lacks  books,  all  the  more 
reason  why  school  and  public 
libraries  should  have  a good 
supply  and  encourage  a child 
to  use  them.  If  the  home  lacks 
a quiet  place,  oil  foe  more 
reason  why  the  school  should 
run  a homework  club.  If  foe 
parents  have  failed  through 
lack  of  education,  all  foe  more 
incentive  for  foe  offspring  to 
succeed. 

1 can  hear  my  readers  tell 
me  I do  not  understand:  seme 
of  these  children  are  brought 
up  in  a world  hostile  to  learn- 
ing. Youths  in  gangs  do  not 
think  it  cool  to  do  homework. 
Parents  do  not  encourage.  The 
broken  family  does  not  see 
learning  as  a passport  to  a 
better  life.  I understand;  but  I 
think  many  more  parents  in 
inner  cities  want  their  child- 
ren to  do  wen  than  these  blan- 
ket denunciations  allow.  The 
gangs  are  also  schoolboys,  and 
if  there  are  too  many  gangs 
roaming  the  streets  at  night,  it 
shows  that  the  local  secondary 
school  lacks  leadership,  as 
they  have  not  burned  off  their 
energy  on  foe  soccer  pitch  or 
been  persuaded  that  home- 
work is  an  important  path  to  a 
Job. 

Bringing  them  up  with  the 
rod  will  not  solve  all  these 
problems.  It  Is  going  to  take 
more  teachers  enthusiastic 
about  their  subjects,  more 
schools  enthusiastic  about 
prospects  for  their  pupils,  and 
more  adults  accepting  their 
responsibilities.  If  we  went 
back  to  the  idea  that  it  is 
better  to  court,  wed,  make  a 
home  and  then  have  children, 
more  natural  authority  would 
be  exerted  by  parents. 

It  must  be  difficult  fbr  a 13- 
year-old  girl  to  be  a mother 
and  offer  a mother’s  support; 
maybe  we  could  offer  her 
something  better,  so  that  she 
does  not  become  a mother  be- 
fore she  is  folly  equipped  to  be 
one.  Self-discipline  is  foe  best 
kind.  Sensible  authority 
favours  its  own  replacement 
by  individuals,  each  of  whom 
has  his  or  her  own  standards 
of  decency-  And  respect  has  to 
be  earned.  That  is  something 
we  as  a society  have  to  learn 
anew. 


Goodr-bye 


aery 


This  Is  taken,  much  abbreviated, 
from  Proi  Dawkins'  Richard 
Dimbleby  Lecture,  Science, 
Delusion  and  the  Appetite  for 
Wonder  (BBCi,  1050pm  today) . 
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Lord  Sheffield 


Eagle  of  the  Establishment 
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Roger  sherfieid, 

wbo  has  died  aged 
92.  was  a great 
eagle  dominating 
his  environment 

an  outstanding  establishment 
personality  of  his  day.  Among 
many  other  prestigious  ap- 
pointments he  was  ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States, 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Authority  and  chancellor 
of  Reading  University. 

I first  met  Roger  Malaas.  as 
he  then  was,  in  1950  when  he 
was  a deputy  under-secretary 
in  the  Foreign  Office  and  I (20 
years  younger)  was  private 
secretary  to  Sir  William 
Strang,  the  permanent  under- 
secretary. Makins  seemed  a 
formidable,  and  to  me.  some- 
what intimidating  figure. 
Very  tall,  with,  a slight  stoop, 
much  liked  and  trusted  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Ernest 


Bevln,  Matins  was  one  of  a 
brilliant  triumvirate  of  dep- 
uty under-secretaries  under 
Strang;  with  Gladwyn  Jebb 
and  Harold  Caccia. 

Matins  would  come  dash- 
ing down  from  his  room  on 
the  first  floor  to  see  Strang  on 
the  ground  floor  in  that  fam- 
ous north-west  corner  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  before  leaping 
up  the  stairs  again  to  see  the 
Secretary  of  State , about  the 
latest  crisis. 

Making  had  had  a fine  aca- 
demic career.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  Winchester  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
was  elected  a fellow  at  All 
Souls  in  1925.  He  passed  For- 
eign Office  examinations  in 
1928  and  quickly  became  out- 
standing among  a glittering 
group  of  young  men  who 
entered  the  service  in  those 
years.  By  the  time  1 first  met 


him  he  was  already  an  impor- 
tant and  influential  senior 
ofT^riai,  having  won  the  high 
regard  of  Harold  Macmillan 
and  General  Eisenhower  dur- 
ing the  war  and  now  enjoying 

the  confidence  of  Bevin. 

In  1952,  he  wait  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  and 
had  a great  success  there  — 
helped  no  doubt  by  his  dose 
acquaintance  with  Eisen- 
bower,  who  had  by  then  be- 
come President.  He  left  Wash- 
ington in  1956  on  the  eve  of 
the  Suez  expedition  about 
which  (amazingly  enough)  he 
hart  been  kept  in  Ignorance. 
He  was  then  appointed  joint 
permanent  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  where  he  spent 
three  years  and  ended  his 
fan-time  career  in  govern- 
ment service  as  chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Authority 
(1960-64). 


As  a government  official, 
Makins  was  notable  both  for 
his  intellectual  grasp  of  the 
essential  points  of  any  prob- 
lem and  for  his  forcefhlness 
and  effectiveness  in  advocat- 
ing a policy  or  carrying  it  out 
wben  agreed. 

Originally  a historian,  he 
held  his  own  with  scientists 
and  economists  without  diffi- 
culty. He  was  quick  and  deci- 
sive in  transacting  govern- 
ment business,  and  instinct- 
ively seized  on  the  key 
questions  rapidly,  thinking 
out  what  was  the  most  practi- 
cal and  feasible  way  of  deal- 
ing with  them.  Having  mas- 
tered a mass  of  technical 
detail  he  would  put  his  recom- 
mendations before  ministers 
in  a lucid  and  persuasive 
form. 

He  married  Alice,  daughter 
of  the  Honourable  Dwight 


Davis,  in  1934.  Making  had  in- 
herited a substantial  fortune, 
inrinding  a collection  of  pre~ 
Raphaelite  pictures  to  which 
he  added  considerably.  In- 
deed he  was  something  °f  a 
grandee;  keeping  up  — until 
quite  recently  — a sizeable 
property  at  Sheffield  on  Lod- 
dec  near  Basingstoke.  He  had 

two  sons  and  three  daughters; 
Alice  died  in  1985. 

M«Mn»  was  created  Lord 
Sherfieid  in  1964,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  hereditary  peer- 
ages — a “lord  of  first  cre- 
ation^ as  he  used  to  explain 
with  his  characteristically  ex- 
plosive laugh.  At  first.  I 
think,  he  was  quite  assiduous 
In  attending  to  his  duties  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  lat- 
terly less  so. 

However,  he  had  many 
other  interests  after  his 
retirement  from  full-time  gov- 


ernment service.  He  was 
ciuf^iiian  of  the  HSU  Samuel 
Group  and  director  of  a num- 
ber of  other  companies  in  the 
City,  and  served  later  in  his 
retirement  as  warden  of  Win- 
chester College  and  chairman 
of  the  governors  of  Imperial 
College.  London.. 

He  was  also  very  active 
socially.  His  90th  birthday 

party  took  the  form  of  a dance 

and  in  the  same  week  he 

attended  a (tfamaf  in  his  hon- 
our at  All  Souls,  Oxford,  be- 
fore flying  off  to  the  US 
to  celebrate  farther  with 
bis  friends  there:  He  shot 

anA  gardened  with  skill  and 
energy  until  quite  recently, 
and  drove  a powerful 
motorcar. 

1 remember  Roger  latterly 
as  a sprightly  octogenarian 
always  very  up-to-date  with 
political  ?nd  economic  infor- 


mation as  well  as  gossip.  He 
had  fortunately  found  an  effi- 
cient deaf  aid  which  corrected 
the  deafness  that  had  afflicted 
him  for  several  years.  1 recall 
that  at  a dinner  a few  years 
ago  he  came  up  to  a group  of 
his  former  juniors  in  the  for- 
eign service  (rwneof  usunder 
70)  with  the  words:  “well, 
boys,  wbat  have  you  all  been 
up  to?”  None  of  us  could 
oiaim  to  be  doing  more  than 
he  was  himself.  After  a din- 
ner of  this  kind  he  would 
stride  off  to  the  Underground 
to  go  home.  Not  for  him  the 
chauffeur-driven  limousine. 

I do  not  think  that  Roger 
Sherfieid  published  anything 
by  way  of  memoirs  hut 
recently  he  was  writing  some 
kind  of  record  of  his  experi- 
ences and  I suppose  fids 
may  be  published  In  due 
course.  He  bad  bad  a career 


Sherfieid . . . decisive 

which  involved  Mm  in  impor- 
tant events  and  afforoed  mti- 
mate  contacts  with  world 


- He  himself  played  a not  in- 
significant part  in  construct- 
ing such  institutions  as  Nato 
and  OECD,  which  have 
proved  solid  bulwarks  of  the 
western  world.  His  memoirs, 
if  not  too  discreet,  could  be  Of 
absorbing  interest.  He  was  a 
powerful  and  attractive 

personality. 


AtanCamiriMH 


Lord  Sherfieid  (Roger  Maklna), 
diplomat,  bom  February  3, 1904; 
died  November  9, 1996 


Patience  Edney 

Great 

exit 

fora 

fighter 


PATIENCE  Edney,  died 
aged  85  in  the  way  she 
would  have  chosen. 
She  had  been  celebrat- 
ing, in  Spain  the  lives  of  those 
who  like  herself,  were  affili- 
ated to  the  International  Bri- 
gade which  fought  for  the 
Republic  against  General 
Franco's  fascists  In  the  Span- 
ish Civil  War  60  years  ago. 
She  never  changed  her  view 
that  Communism  was  the 
best  way  of  tackling  poverty, 
and  devoted  herself  to  assuag- 
ing the  difference  between 
her  own  relatively  privileged 
background  and  the  suffering 
she  saw  as  a nurse. 

Patience  Darton  was  the 
daughter  of  a book  publisher 
from  a Quaker  family  and  of  a 
mother  descended  from 
scions  of  the  Church  and  the 
gentry.  Trained  at  University 
College  Hospital,  she  worked 
in  midwifery  around  Wool- 
wich Arsenal  and  never  for- 
got the  poverty  and  misery 
she  found  there:  like  the 
mother  of  seven  Children  who 
knew  she  was  dying  and 
feared  how  her  children 
would  fere  after  her  death. 
She  was  also  incensed  at  the 
overwork  and  bad  pay  to 
which  nurses  were  subjected: 
out  of  an  annual  income  of 
£18,  she  had  to  pay  two  guin- 
eas for  her  exams.  At  the  end 
of  her  training  she  announced 
she  was  off  to  Spain:  the  hos- 
pital authorities  told  her  It 
was  just  self-indulgence.  Via 
the  Labour-supporting  Daily 
Herald  and  the  liberal  News 
Chronicle,  sbe  tracked  down 
a committee  sending  nurses 
to  the  Republicans.  She  was 
sent  out  at  two  days  notice  to 
tend  an  injured  International 
Brigade  leader  and  stayed  on 
for  two  years.  Tough  times: 
they  had  to  live  in  caves  to 
escape  the  bombing. 

She  was  furious  when  she 
was  returned  to  this  country 
by  order  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, but  accepted  offers 
to  lecture  on  her  experiences 
to  the  Women's  Institute.  She 
was  asked  to  avoid  politics  — 
but  worked  the  subject  into 
her  answers  to  questions. 

The  London  County  Coun- 
cil gave  her  a job  invest^ 
mg  conditions  in  the  oh 
London  hospitals.  Staff  wbo 
tried  to  freeze  her  out,  felled 
to  notice  the  set  of  her  thin 
and  her  voice  which  could,  it 
seemed,  cut  through  steel. 


Patience  Edney a life  for  others 


She  claimed  sane  successes 
in  improving  conditions. 

She  joined  the  Communist 
Party  In  1939,  and  it  found  her 

a job  running  the  Czech  rrfh- 
gee  fond  health  service  for 
refugees  pouring  into  Britain 
from  or  through  Czechoslova- 
kia- She  was  outraged  when 
the  government  seemed  about 
to  hand  over  £6. million  of 
Czech  gold  held  in  London  to 
the  Nazi  Invaders  and  was 
relieved  when  a public  outcry 
diverted  half  the  money  to  the 
fond. 

At  the  beginning  of  the 
second  world  war.  Patience 
worked  for  an  electronics 
firm  exploring  radar.  She 
later  worked  for  United 
Nations  Relief  and  for  the  far- 
left  MP  John  Platte-Mills.  In 
1955,  She  married  Eric  Edney, 
a Communist  Party  official 
and  they  had  one  son.  She 
spent  some  years  in  China,  as 
a translator  and'  got  out,  with 
her  child,  just  before  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution. 

Even  In  her  eighties  and 
widowed,  her  memories 
remained  vividly  detailed  and 


sbe  was  unusually  daft  at 
dealing  with  young  children 
and  people  with  problems, 
who  she  never  patronised. 
Her  eyes  glazed  over  if  she 
was  asked  if  she  had  revised 
her  political  views.  She 
might  or  might  not  manage  a 
piercingly  crisp,  “No!”  before 
(hanging  the  subject 


Dennis  Barfwr 

Shea  Likneltzky  writes: 

When  Patience  Edney 
returned  to  Spam  she  bad 
come  foil  circle  since  that 
forewell  to  the  brigades  in 
Barcelona  In  November  1938. 
Then  she  had  watched  La 
Pasionaria  deliver  her 
address  — “You  are  history. 
You  are  legend”  — imploring 
the  Brigaders  to  return 
“when  the  olive  tree  of  peace 
puts  forth  its  leaves  again.” 
Patience  did  return,  60  years 
later,  for  the  first  time;  like 
her  friends  and  fellow  Bri- 
gaders from  England,  she 
had  come  home. 

“We  were  fighting  a revo- 
lutionary war  — it  was  an 


extraordinary  feeling,”  was 
how  she  recounted  her  expe- 
riences in  Spain  to  the  jour- 
nalists and  researchers  who 
visited  her  basement  flat  by 
the  railway  in  Camden 
Town.  She  cheerfully  com- 
plained about  all  the  atten- 
tion— but  was  always  gener- 
ous. She  was  a modern 
woman.  She  served  alongside 
the  men  on  the  committee 
that  ran  the  affairs  of  the 
veteran  volunteers,  wearing 
the  same  black  beret 

When  young  in  Spain  she 
had  been  escorted  by  Hem- 
ingway. who  was  interested, 
she  said,  in  English  girls. 
She  found  him  amusing  — 
“he  spoke  like  he  wrote — in 
jerks”.  But  she  was  not  in 
awe  of  him. 

Among  her  most  poignant 
stories  were  those  of  the  cave 
by  the  Rivet  Ebro  where  a 
field  hospital  had  beat  set  up. 
Because  of  intense  fighting  in 
a final,  ferocious  battle,  they 
bad  to  wait  for  the  cover  of 
darkness  to  bring  the 
wounded  in  and  often  it  would 
be  too  late.  She  would  never 
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forget  two  Finnish  boys,  both 
badly  wounded  in  the  Chest 
“They  were  in  great  misery, 
but  nobody  could  speak  Finn- 
ish. They  took  about  three 
days  to  die.  We  couldn’t  talk 
to  them  other  than  be  loving 
to  them.” 

The  night  before  she  died. 
Patience  went  to  the  high 
point  of  the  homage  week  to 
the  Brigadistas.  This  was  a 
concert  in  Madrid's  Palace  of 
Sports  — the  stadium 
resounding  with  the  cheer- 
ing, chanting,  and  singing  of 
thousands  of  people  and — to 
the  delight  of  at  least  400  old 
Brigaders. 

She  shared  in  the  extraor- 
dinary atmosphere  of  emo- 
tional public  adulation.  With 
tears  streaming  down  their 
feces,  the  Brigaders  were 
being  offered  a recognition, 
few  of  them  could,  ever  have 
dreamed  about  — making  up 
for  decades  of  official  ran- 
cour and  neglect  back  home. 


Patience  Edney,  nurse  and 
Communist,  bom  August  27, 
1911;  died  November  6, 1996 


John  Stachniewski 


Giving  life  to  literature 


JOHN  Stachniewski,  who 
has  died  of  a brain 
tumour  aged  42,  was  a 
scholar  literary  critic 
with  an  International  reputa- 
tion, whose  book  27ie  Persecu- 
tory Imagination  will  become 
compulsory  reading  for  any- 
one seriously  interested  in 
17th-century  literature  and 
thought  His  published  writ- 
ings are  an  example  of  all 
that  is  best  in  modem 
scholarship.  Yet  John  was 
wiwft  at  his  brat  organising 


conferences,  such  as  the  one 
he  chaired  on  the  relationship 
between  English  in  school 
and  universities,  or  when 
serving  as  a Labour  Party 
nominee  governor  of  an 
Inner-city  primary  schooL 
He  was  educated  at  Stam- 
ford School  in  Lincolnshire, 
before  gaining  a first-class 
honours  degree  and,  in  1986, 
his  doctorate  at  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Since  1978.  be 
nmght  g-ngiiah  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manchester  where  he 
became  senior  lecturer. 
John's  talent  and  diligence  as 
a teacher  Shone  out.  His  fer- 
tile mind  was  coupled  with  a 
wit,  and  an  exceptional  flu- 
ency of  expression,  which 
made  his  delight  in  literature 
find  in  ideas  infectious.  - 
His  researches  involved 
ideas  that  can  terrify  and  lit- 
erature that  wrestles  with  de- 
spair. He  investigated  that 
17th-century  English  Calvin- 
ism which  posited  a God  who 


Sid  Pye 


condemned  countless  human 
beings  before  they  bad  even 
been  born  to  eternal  damna- 
tion and  the  refinement  that 
left  them  with  no  decipher- 
able signs  through  which  to 
discover  their  fete. 

Could  such  fundamental- 
lew.  have  quickened  the  Intel- 
ligence of  poets  like  Shake- 
speare, Donne  and  Milton, 
generating  much  that  makes 
their  literature  so'  potent? 
Might  it  have  been  so  widely 


Infections  scholarship 

disseminated  that  it  infil- 
trated mainstream  popular 
culture? 

John  Stachniewski  probed 
these  possibilities  in  a series 
of  elegant  essays,  in  his  forth- 
coming edition  of  John  Bun- 
yan's  Grace  Abounding  and 
above  all  in  the  magisterial 
The  Persecutory  Imagination ; 


English  Puritanism  and  the 
literature  of  ReUgtous  De- 
spair. Reviewers  declared  it 
even-handed,  yet  bold,  ft  is 
essential  reading  tor  «uiy 
modem  literature  specialists 
and  yet  also  a valuable 
resource  for  relatively  inex- 
perienced students. 

At  a time  when  the  univer- 
sity system  was  threatened  by 
government  action  and  public 
apathy,  John  made  a crucial 
contribution  in  the  struggle 
to  maintain  academic  stan- 
dards and  the  decencies 
through  which  the  academy 
helps  to  keep  society  civi- 
lised. He  was  a voice  of 
national  Importance  in  the 
Association  of  University 
Teachers,  and  he  was  as  ex- 
emplary member  of  the  coun- 
cil for  university  English's 
steering  committee. 

Earlier  this  year  his  Man- 
chester colleagues  voted 
unanimously  that  he  became 
our  next  head  of  department 
None  of  us  could  have  ex- 
pected that  he  would  fece  an 
incurable  tumour  with  such 
unwavering  valour  and  still 
focus,  with  characteristic 
generosity,  on  the  feelings  of 
others.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  Joanna  and  two  young 
children,  Jeannie  and  Adam. 


David  Ptrta 


■John  Stachniewski,  scholar  and 
teacher,  bom  October  5,  1953; 
died  September  21, 1996 


SID  PYE  who  has  died 
aged  55  was  a vocalist, 
traditional  Jazz  drum- 
mer, and  fixer.  His  somewhat 
eccentric  drumming  — tim- 
ing could  be  nonexistent  and 
stickwork  beyond  compre- 
hension — was  modelled  on 
New  Orleans  percussionist 
Sammy  Penn,  and  Warren 
“Baby”  Dodds. 

Sid  Pye  grew  up  in  north 
Wales  and  Liverpool  an  a diet 
of  British  New  Orleans  reviv- 
alism, and  he  was  drummer 
with  Ken  Ccdyer's  band  for  a 
period  In  the  1960s.  There- 
after he  appeared  mostly  with 
his  own  trios. 


Birthdays 


Sid  played  for  many  years 
In  bars  in  Switzerland.  On 
one  occasion  at  the  Montreux 
Jazz  festival  — headlined  by 
BB  King  and  Lionel  Hampton 
— he  persuaded  the  two  stars 
to  join  him  for  a session  at  the 
bar  where  he  playing.  Conse- 
quently the  owner  wiped  Sid’s 
“slate”  clean,  and  stood 
drinks  all  night  It  was  the 
brat  time,  Hampton  said,  he 
had  had  since  Benny  Good- 
man quartet  days. 

Despite  his  often  bizarre 
drumming,  Sid  Pye  possessed 
a fine  press  roll  — the  most 
prized  drumming  rudiment  In 
New  Orleans  jazz  — and  per- 


formed on  his  period  snare 
drum  which  had  a sparkling, 
pure  tone.  Buddy  Rich  offered 
an  open  cheque  to  acquire  It 
but  Sid  would  never  sell. 

Recently  he  had  been  cured 
of  cancer  and  returned  five 
years  ago  to  live  and  drink  in 
Cdlwyn  Bay,  often  with  his 
friend,  1960s  blues  harmonica 
player  Jumping  Jack  Flash. 
He  leaves  his  elderly  mother 
and  a son. 


CJBHataw 


Sid  Pye,  drummer,  bom  Septem- 
ber 1.  1941;  died  October  24, 
1996 


Nadia  Comaneci,  gymnastic 
champion.  35;  Dame  Peggy 
Fenner,  Conservative  MP,  74; 
Dr  William  Hayes,  presi- 
dent, St  John's  College, 
Oxford.  66;  Joe  Hendron, 
SDLF  MP,  68;  Kim  Hunter, 
film  actress,  74;  John  Inga- 
melis,  former  director,  the 
Wallace  Collection,  62;  Chris- 
tina Lyon,  Professor  of  Com- 
mon Law,  Keele  University, 
44;  Sir  Ranald  Millar,  play- 


wright and  political  writer, 
77;  Jennifer  Page,  chief  exec- 
utive, English  Heritage,  52; 
Stefanie  Powers,  actress,  53; 
Jo  Stafford,  singer,  76;  Sir 
William  Sutherland,  former 
chief  constable,  Lothian  and 
Borders  Police,  63;  The  Rev 
Dr  Chad  Varah,  founder  of 
the  Samaritans,  85;  Grover 
Washington  Jnr,  Jazz  musi- 
cian, 53;  Nell  Young,  rock 
singer  and  guitarist,  50. 


Death  Notices 


FAJULXNln  jwm  Mm  pasaad  away 
Nowmbr  Tth  afl»r  n thon  nrnoi  at  horn. 
In  Sournfl#kts.  Any  flowm  to  IMora  and 
CoamfUI.  167  Morton  RDM.  London  SMrtfi. 
Cj*meltoti  Thursday  M#t  NovontDor,  any 
Mails  tram  the  Funeral  Directors. 


8WMUIL  John,  dhd  peacefully  In  hos- 
pital. on  Kowamber  B8v 

In  Memoriam 

JEi.  TWEdk.  Time  years  gone.  But  sito 
I cry.  Lowe  Ken. 


•To 

0171 


■mouncemeM  Meptwne 
Fix  din  m 4128. 


Jackdaw 


Bare  bard 

APART  from  being  respon- 
sible for  encouraging  lots  of 
Americans  to  come  over  here 

(at  least  until  the  IRA  fright- 
ens them  by  letting  off  an- 
other firecracker),  one  of  the 
charges  often  levelled  st 
Shakespeare  and  his  plays  is 
that  they’re  just  not  relevant 
anymore.  But  there  are  uni- 
versal truths  about  sex,  lust, 
love  and  booze  in  his, 
that  are  common  to  us : 

Not  to  mention  a lot  of  fert 
gags  and  anti-French  jokes  to 
warm  the  cockles  of  our 
hearts.  The  main  problem  is 
that  the  bard  and  his  works 
have  been  chiefly  entrusted 
to  blokes  who — to  put  it 


plainly — enjoy  wearing 
tights.  But  now  there’s  great 
news  for  less  lavender 
scented  fens  of  the  rhyming 
couplet,  because  the  soft  pom 
Fantasy  Channel  is  claiming 
him  backfor  civilisation. 

Many  might  be  inclined  to 
dismiss  their  Nude  Shake-  • 
speare  season  as  a waferthin 
excuse  to  spice  up  the  shag- 
ging action — and  they’d 
probably  be  right — but  the 
great  man  was  partial  to  a 
little  filth  himself  (Only  in 
his  day  and  age  they  called  it 
ribaldry,  of  course.)  Shake- . 
speare  would  be  fascinated, 
surfily,  to  see  how  creatively 
such  dramas  as  Measure  For 
Measurd,  As  You  Like  It  and 
A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  are  being ‘Inter- 
preted” by  an  entirely  new 

set  of  players.  With  Lines  like 
“To  wank  or  not  to  wank,  that 
is  the  question”,  and  “What 
wind  from  yonder  buttocks 
breaks?”,  they  coulddo  more 
for  revival  in  the  popularity 
of  Elizabethan  verse  than 
Melvyn  Bragg  and  little  Ken- 
ny Branagh  put  together.  For 
those  who  choose  to  remain 
resolutely  in  the  Philistine 
camp,  however,  all  is  not  lost: 


the  plays  are  followed  in  the 
schedule  by  that  other  classi- 
cally-minded crowd-pleaser. 
Nude  Table  Tennis. 

A new  Shakespeare  season  af 
Bard  in  the  Buff,  reported  in 
VESA  magazine. 

Working  do 

IT’S  7PM.  You  open  a bottle 
and  down  your  first  glass  in 
two  gulps.  It  tastes  rough  as 
hell  but  you’re  feeling 
strangely  nervous  in  your 
pants-skimming  new  frock. 
You're  sitting  ruminating 
with  the  girls  about  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  talent,  why  the  1&- 
year-old  work  experience  lad 
never  speaks  to  anyone  and 
whether  the  creepy  late-night 
security  man  on  the  third 
floor  is  a serial  killer.  * 

It  occurs  to  you  that  the  16- 


actually  rather  cute,  ina 
spotty,  quiet  kind  of  way. 

You  feel  sufficiently 
relaxed  to  tell  your  supervi- 
sor thatyou  don’t  think  she’s 
anyway  near  as  uptight  as 
people  make  out 
The  pants-skimming  frock 
has  ridden  up  quite  nicely 
and  your  gusset  is  nowin  the 


realm  of  public  domain. 
You’re  tiling  the  16-year-old 
work  experience  lad  not  to  be 
so  shy,  as  you  physically  haul 
him  on  to  your  lap. 

You  study  the  16-year-old 
work  experience  lad  doing 
the  Macarena — you  know 
that  this  is  the  man  you  are 
gong  to  spend  the  rest  of  your 
life  with. 

You’re  surrounded  by  the 

tiae  entire  world.  You’re  all 
going  to  resign  tomorrow  and 
get  jobs  on  cruise  liners  so 
you  can  travel  the  world 
together  and  meet  rich  men. 

* You’re  In  a sobbing  huddle 
with  the  16-year -old  work  ex- 
perience lad.  dribbling  about 
Mark,  your  first  boyfriend— 
the  one  true  love  of  your  life. 

You’ve  gone  missing. 

Your  friends  find  you  in  the 
Gents . You're  resting  your 
head  on  the  black,  plastic  seat, 
gazing  blurrfly  into  the  bowL 

You're  in  a sobbing  huddle 
with  creepy  late-night  secu- 
rity men,  dribbling about  the 
16-year-old  work  experience 
lad — the  one  true  love  of  your 
life. 

You’re  dancing  to  Uptown 
Girl  by  Billy  Joel  (you 


requested  it)  with  the  girl 
from  the  second  floor  who  you 
really  hate.  You’ve  never  been 
happier. 

It's  JL30am  and  you're  in  a 
taxi  home  with  your  mates, 
but  you  don’t  know  that.  It’s 
745am.  Creepy  late-night  se- 
curity man  brings  you  coffee 
inbedL  Youcry. 

Minx  magazine  follows  the 
downfall  we  all  dread  at  the 
Christmas  party. 

Some  uplift 

THE  ANTIDEPRESSANT 
clomipramine  (brand  name 
Anafranil)  is  giving  some 
users  an  uplifting  bonus: 
when,  they  yawn,  they  have 
an  orgasm.  The  Canadian 
Journal  of  Psychiatry,  bade 
In  1985,  said  that  one  woman 
cured  of  her  depression 
asked  if  she  could  continue  to 
use  tiie  drag  since  she  en- 
joyed the  side-effects  so 
much.  She  could  even  experi- 
ence an  orgasm  by  deliber- 
ately yawning.  Another  pa- 
tient a man,  solved  the 
“awkward  and  embarrass- 
ing” problem  of  repeated  and 
spontaneous  climaxes  by 
wearing  a condom  all  day.  Ac- 


cording to  several  research 
papers,  some  5 per  cent  of 
users  report  the  side-effect, 
which  has  also  been  observed 
in  some  Prozac  users — al-  , 
though  for  most  people  the 
drugs  inhibit  the  ability  to 
reach  orgasm. 

If  the  side-effect  became 
widespread,  it  could  have 
some  very  Interesting  social 
consequences.  People  would 
actively  search  out  the  most 
boring  people  at  parties  and 


Minx . . . office  party  pooper 


attendance  at  academic  lec- 
tures would  suddenly  boom. 
The  Fortean  Times  giving 
the  only  reason  why  being  de- 
pressed might  be  a good  thing. 
First  reported  In  the  Toronto 
Globe. 

Plug  and  day 

Plug-and-Play — Anew  hire 
who  doesn't  need  any  train- 
ing. 

Under  Mouse  Arrest — Get- 
ting busted  for  violating  an  on- 
line service’s  rule  of  conduct. 
Glazing — Corporate-speak 
for  sleeping  with  your  eyes 
open.  A popular  pastime  at 

conferences  and  early-morn- 
ing meetings. 

Egosurfing — Scanning  the 
net,  databases,  print  media,  or 
research  papers  looking  for 
the  mention  of  your  name. 
Graybar  Land — The  place 
you  go  whlleyou’re  staring  at 
a computer  that’s  processing 
something  very  slowly  (while 
you  watch  the  grey  bar  creep 
across  the  screen). 
Open-Collar  Workers— 
People  who  work  at  home  or 
telecommute. 

Admlnlsphere —The  rati- 
fied organisational  layers  be- 


ginning just  above  the  rank 
and  file.  Decisions  that  fell 
from  the  adminisphere  are 
often  profoundly  inappropri- 
ate or  irrelevant  to  the  prob- 
lems they  were  designed  to 
solve. 

Grey  Matter — Older,  experi- 
enced business  people  hired 
by  young  entrepreneurial 
firms  looking  to  appear  more 
reputable  and  established. 
BeepUepsy — The  brief  sei- 
zure people  sometimes  suffer 
when  their  beepers  gooff  es- 
pecially in  vibrator  mode. 
Characterised  by  physical 
spasms,  goaty  fecial  expres- 
sions, and  stopping  speech  in 
mid-sentence. 

Salmon  Day— The  experi- 
ence of  spending  an  entire  day 
swimming  upstream  only  to 
get  screwed  In  the  end. 

Jargon  update  from  the  Usual 
Suspects  listserver.  Thanks  to 
Gordon. 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
JfudaiawQguardian.CQ.uk; fax 
0171-713  4366;  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian,  laFarringdon 
Road,  London  ECIR  3ER. 
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BAe  given  £1  bn  jet  boost 


Notebook 


Australian  order 
safeguards  jobs 


Celia  Weston  and 
David  FalrhaU 


Thousands  of  jobs 
at  British  Aero- 
space win  be  safe- 
guarded by  an  esti- 
mated £i  billion 
order  for  up  to  40  Hawk 
trainer  jet  fighters  to  supply 
the  Australian  air  force,  ft 
emerged  yesterday. 

Negotiations  an  the  con- 
tract, which  would  run  to 


2006,  are  based  on  BAe  being 
the  preferred  supplier  of 
training  aircraft  to  replace 
the  Royal  Australian  Air 
Force's  ageing  fleet  of  Macchl 
jets,  the  first  of  which  entered 
service  in  1968. 

Success  would  ensure 
jobs  at  Warton,  Lancashire, 
and  Brough,  Humberside, 
were  safe. 

News  of  the  deal  comes  at  a 
time  of  uncertainty  about  the 
fixture  of  the  £40  billion  Euro- 
fighter  2000  project  a collabo- 


rative project  between  Brit- 
ain. Germany,  Italy  and 
Spain. 

BAe  will  cite  this  latest  suc- 
cess for  the  Hawk,  used  by  15 
air  forces  worldwide,  to  argue 
for  the  British  and  other  gov- 
ernments to  commit  them- 
selves to  production  invest- 
ment in  the  Eurofighter 
project 

The  Hawk  has  generated 
about  £12  billion  in  sales  — of 
which  £5 billion  went  bank  to 
the  Treasury  in  teypp  and  lev- 
ies — aver  20  years,  for  an 
original  Government  invest- 
ment of  £1  billion. 

Defence  Secretary  Michael 
Pm-tin  n is  publicly  committed 
to  signing  up  for  the  nest 
phase  of  the  Eurofighter  pro- 
gramme. BAe  argues  for  con- 
tinued public  finance  support 


for  the  Enrofighter  on  the 
prospect  of  recouping  the  in- 
vestment from  export  sales. 

The  German  government  is. 
however,  facing  a budgetary 
crisis  which  could  delay  the 
start  of  production.  Although 
German  finance  minister 
Theo  Waigel  appears  to  be 
committed  to  the  project,  his 
government  has  yet  to  offer 
any  money  in  next  year's  bud- 
get for  pre-production  costs. 

The  Australian  contract 
would  mean  production  be- 
ginning early  next  year,  with 
the  first  squadron  of  12  air- 
craft ready  for  trainee  pilots 
by  January  2000,  and  the  sup- 
port contract  for  spares,  en- 
gines and  training  lasting 
untfl  2006. 

City  analysts  said  the  time- 
table would  buttress  BAe’s 


earnings  in  the  key  period  be- 
tween 1998  and  2000,  when  a 

lucrative  contract  to  supply 
Tornado  fighter  jets  to  Saudi 
Arabia  would  end  and  before 
deliveries  of  the  EuroOghter 

had  begun. 

More  than  700  Hawk  aircraft 
have  been  sold,  making  it  one 
of  the  most  successful  export 
ventures  for  Britain’s  aero- 
space industry.  The  two-seat 
subsonic  jet  trainer,  easily 
adapted  for  combat  missions. 


now  dominates  its  market 

Further  orders  are  already 
In  prospect,  including  the  po- 
litically sensitive  sale  of  an 
additional  16  aircraft  to  Indo- 
nesia, where  opposition  poli- 
ticians claim  it  Is  used  to 
attack  rebel  forces  in  East 
Timor. 

Another  large  contract  of 


up  to  40  aircraft  is  in  prospect 
for  Canada.  If  Nato  gives  the 
go-ahead  for  a pilot-training 
school  there. 

The  basic  trainer  aircraft, 
known  as  the  Hawk  60,  was 
developed  far  the  RAF  more 
than  20  years  ago  bat,  to 
widen  its  export  appeal,  it 
was  designed  from  the  outset 
to  be  adapted  as  a light-attack 
aircraft  or  fighter. 

The  latest  version,  desig- 
nated the  Hawk  100,  can  carry 
bombs,  air-to-air  missiles  and 
ground  attack  missiles.  A 
single-seat,  all-weather 
fighter  version,  the  Hawk  200, 
is  also  available,  equipped 
with  a 25  mm  cannon.  As  a 
naval  trainer,  it  was  bought 
by  the  US  Navy,  modified  and 
manufactured  under  licence 
by  McDonnell  Douglas. 


Bank  split  over 
a Brown  study 
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British  Steel 
workers  to  pay 
the  price  for 
weak  demand 

OUTLOOK/Chairman  insists  prices 
are  on  turn,  reports  Chris  Barrie 


They  shall  not  grow  old  ... 


JOB  losses  and  an  accel- 
erated programme  of 
cost-cutting  were  prom 
ised  at  British  Steel  yesterday 
as  weak  demand  and  low  steel 
prices  pushed  the  privatised 
group  into  a 52  per  cent  slump 
in  first-half  profits. 

Warning  that  the  company 
was  in  danger  of  losing  its 
competitive  advantage  over 
European  rivals  due  to  the 
strength  of  the  pound,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  Sir 
Brian  Moffat  said  there  would 
be  "some  erosion"  of  employ- 
ment at  British  Steel  as  it 
sought  to  offset  the  setbacks. 

Speaking  as  the  company 
turned  in  interim  profits  of 
£262  million  on  £3.8  billion 
turnover.  Sir  Brian  noted  that 
costs  were  denominated  in 
sterling,  with  the  exception  of 
dollar-denominated  materi- 
als. 

To  regain  BS“s  advantage  of 
three  years  ago,  the  group 
would  dust  off  plans  for 
restructuring  and  productiv- 
ity growth. 

Although  the  chairman  de- 
clined to  quantify  the  job 
losses,  he  coupled  his 
remarks  with  a warning  to 
Labour  against  raising  busi- 
ness costs. 

Noting  shadow  chancellor 


Gordon  Brown’s  pledge  at  the 
CBI  not  to  Impose  new  costs 
through  the  social  chapter,  he 
said:  “British  Steel.  In  total 
contrast  to  most  of  our  Euro- 
pean competitors,  has  put  in 
l million  tonnes  of  extra 
capacity  this  year. 

"Most  of  our  competitors, 
even  the  biggest,  are  still 
exiting  businesses  which  they 
can  no  longer  afford  because 
of  high  unemployment  costs.” 

Higher  costs  were  a threat 
to  BS  and  its  customers  in 
manufacturing. 

The  remarks  highlight  BS’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses 
since  its  transformation  from 
a nationalised  company  de- 
pendent on  UK  manufactur- 
ing to  today's  pic  grappling 
with  massive  overcapacity  in 
the  industry  as  a whole. 

BS  has  cut  500  jobs  in  six 
months,  taking  employment 
to  53,400.  In  the  eariy  1980s  BS 
employed  close  to  200,000 
people. 

Although  the  company  is 
moving  away  from  commod- 
ity products  where  price  pres- 
sures are  intense,  it  can  only 
offset  adverse  exchange  rates 
by  raising  prices  — which  it 
can  do  only  if  European  com- 
petitors raise  their  prices. 
With  the  pound  up  by  8 per 
cent  against  the  German 
mark  since  eariy  August  the 
company  is  in  danger  of  being 

squeezed. 

There  were  more  optimistic 
notes. 

Sir  Brian  held  out  the  hope 
that  prices  were  recovering, 
having  passed  the  low  point 
of  the  cycle.  With  de-stocking 
coming  to  an  raid  on  the  conti- 
nent prices  structural,  flat 
and  stainless  steel  products 
weregotogup. 

The  company  has  main- 
tained a high  level  of  capacity 
utilisation,  and  investment 
abroad  is  moving  ahead.  With 
£703  million  cash  in  the  bal- 
ance sheet  the  group  is  well 
placed  to  fond  expansion  In 
steel  processing  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region,  long  an  ambi- 
tion of  Sir  Brian’s. 

Yesterday's  statement  in- 
cluded news  of  a £29  million 
investment  in  a Joint  venture 
in  Tndia  with  Jtodal  Iron  & 
Steel.  . 

Analysts  had  expected  the 
poor  profits  but  were  divided 
over  BS’s  prospects  of  making 
higher  prices  stick. 

SGST  prices  had  bot- 
tomed out  But  Nick  Judge  of 
NatWest  said  new  capacity  in 
the  US  and  Asia  meant  the 
outlook  was  not  encouraging. 


Futures  generation  .. . . The  boisterous  Liffe  exchange  in  the  City  of  London  fell  silent  for  two  minutes  yesterday  as 
2,500  traders  joined  in  the  renewed  national  commemoration  of  Armistice  Day  photograph;  russell  boyce 

Lazards  fraud  case  collapses 


Dan  Atldnson 


Jft  £4mU 

A volvix 

^PVbahk 


£4  miXUon  fraud  trial  in- 
volving top  merchant 
Lazard  Brothers 
has  collapsed  after  new  evi- 
dence made  the  Crown's  posi- 
tion “untenable".  The  case, 
investigated  by  City  of  Lon- 
don Police,  ground  to  a bait 
when  Lazards,  the  victim  of 
the  fraud,  handed  material  to 
public  prosecutors  on  Friday. 

Full  details  of  the  extraordi- 
nary collapse  have  yet  to 
emerge ^and  Lazards  is  saying 
little.  But  it  is  understood 
that  the  new  evidence  con- 
sisted of  material  the  Crown 
Prosecution  Service  had  been 
requesting  for  some  time. 


The  trial  of  former  Lazards 
junior  telex  clerk  Jacqueline 
Tomlinson  opened  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  week  at 
Snaresbrook  crown  court  and 
bad  been  expected  to  last  up 
to  three  weeks.  But  on  Friday, 
it  collapsed  after  the  Crown 
took  possession  of  the  fresh 
evidence  for  the  case. 

A source  indicated  the  new 
evidence  would  'for  various 
reasons  have  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  proceed  with  the  case 
against  37-year-old  Miss  Tom- 
linson. of  Stepney,  east  Lon- 
don. There  is  no  sign  that 
anyone  will  now  faro  trial 
over  the  alleged  defrauding  of 
Lazards  of  £4'mlUion  In 
September  1992. 

Questions  are  now  being 


asked  about  the  amount  ctf 
police  a nri  public  time  and 
money  absorbed  by  the  inves- 
tigation and  prosecution,  and 
about  the  lack  of  availability 
of  the  new  material  at  an  ear- 
lier stage. 

Miss  Tomlinson  had  been 
accused  of  having  helped  the 
Turkish  businessman  Ho- 
seyin  Coban  and  others  to  use 
the  International  bank-telex 
system  to  defraud  Lazards. 
She  denied  conspiring  to  de- 
fraud the  bank. 

Prosecutor  Richard  McGre- 
gor-J ohnson  told  jurors  she 
had  sent  out  two  forged  te- 
lexes to  banks  in  Zurich  and 
Frankfurt,  ordering  the  trans- 
fers of  £2L3  million  in  Swiss 
francs  and  £1.9  million  in  Ger- 


man marks  to  two  Turkish 
bank  accounts.  These  telexes 
were  transmitted  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1992,  he  alleged. 

The  Crown  added  that  by 
September  25,  the  money  had 
been  shifted  Into  US  dollars 
and  moved  to  a New  York 
bank;  £750,000  had  been 
removed  in  cash,  he  said. 

Mr  Coban  was  said  by  the 
Crown  to  have  fled:  to  Turkey 
from  his  former  home  in 
West  cliff-on- Sea,  Essex.  An 
associate,  George  Perrett,  was 
arrested  at  Heathrow  carry- 
ing £2  m illion  of  the  money. 

Lazards  confirmed  the  trial 
had  stopped  on  Friday  for 
reasons  connected  with  evi- 
dence, but  declined  to  com- 
ment further. 


Clarice  ‘must  raise  rates’ 


ANK  of  England  Gover- 
nor Eddie  George  to-, 
sisted  yesterday  that 
ifiDor.  Kenneth  Clarke 
ie  forced  to  raise  base 
to  guarantee  his  mfla- 
irget. 

George  told  an  intema- 
I meeting  of  central 
rs  to  Basle  that  Mr 
s’s  recent  decision  to 


raise  base  rates  to  6 per  cent 
would  only  limit  the  size  of 
another  increase,  needed  “at 
some  point”  to  hit  the  M per 
cent  target 

Retailers  today  urge  Mr 
Clarke  to  leave  rates  alone 
after  their  latest  audit  of  shop 
prices  suggested  that  the 
pick-up  to  consumer  spend- 
ing poses  no  threat  of  run- 
away inflation. 

The  British  Retail  Consor- 
tium says  Its  sales  monitor 


dates'—  bank  sells 
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France  &14 
Germany  2.4140 
Greece  384,75  ‘ 
Hong  Kong  12.47 
India  59-06 
Ireland  0-9678 
Israel  5-33 


Italy  2.480 
Malta  0-5700 
Netherlands  2-71 
New  Zealand  a27 
Norway  10.18 
Portugal  24535 
Saudi  Arabia  6.18 


Singapore  22B 
South  Africa  7 JB 
Spain  20320 
Sweden  10-73 
Switzerland  202 
Turtwy  186322 
USA  1.6180 
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Showed  the  Uke-for-like  value 
of  retail  sales  increased  by 

&S  per  (wit  to  October,  com- 
pared with  55  per  cent  to 
September. 

But  it  said  foe- underlying 
rate  of  increase,  measured  on 
a less  volatile  three-month 
basis,  was  “steady’1  at  .Sper 
cent 

‘ Andrew.  Higginson,  BRC 

wvinnrnln  affairs  committee 

chairman,  said:  “Retailers  are 
encouraged  by  this  good  per-, 
formance,  bat  there  Is  no  sign 
of  the  1980s-style  boom  foat- 
sorne  commentators  are  talk- 

ingup. 

“The  Chancellor  should  not 
risk  damaging  improving 
consumer  confidence  with 
any  farther  Interest  rate 
rise.” 


Iron  Maiden  guru  cashes  in 


Usa  Buckingham 


A LAN  Taylor,  the  man 
/A  who  discovered  and 
i vnaxutged  Iron  Maiden, 
one  of  Britain’s  most  sue* 
cessftLl  rock  bands,  will 
share  in  a windfall  of 
£6  miTiinn  following  the  flo- 
tation next  month  of  Sanc- 
tuary Music  Productions,  a 
unit  of  his  media  company. 
Sanctuary  Group. 

SMP,  which  owns  top 
recording  studios,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  valued  at  up  to 
£3,0  million  when  it  floats 
on  the  Alternative  invest- 
ment Market,  and  Mr 
Taylor  and  his  partner.  Rod 
Smallwood,  will  retain 
about  60  per  cent. 


The  idea  behind  the  flota- 
tion is  to  give  pop  music  im- 
presarios the  chance  to  own 
equity  and  to  create  a com- 
pany that  will  be  able  to 
retain  copyright  rather 
than  be  forced  to  see  its  dis- 
coveries poached  by  one  of 
the  music  industry's  lead- 
ers as  soon  as  they  make  it 
and  need  international 
sales  and  distribution. 

The  company,  formed  in 
1992,  already  has  joint  ven- 
tures with  record  produc- 
ers and  talent  scouts  who 
have  been  linked  with 
hugely  successful  names 
such  as  Duran  Duran,  the 
Stranglers,  the  Pet  Shop 
Boys  and  Cool  and  the 
Gang.  Mr  Taylor  expects  to 
be  able  to  buy  out  the  Joint 


ventures  for  Sanctuary 
equity  later. 

Flotation  on  the  AIM  is 
expected  to  bring  in  about 
£3  million  of  additional 
money,  most  of  which  will 
be  used  to  establish  more 
joint  ventures  which  pro- 
vide an  unusual  way  for  ex- 
ecutives, usually  rewarded 
by  a straight  salary,  to 
share  in  the  financial  bene- 
fits of  chart  success. 

SMP  is  understood  to  rep- 
resent less  than  a fifth  of , 
the  business  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  Sanctuary 
Group  and  Mr  Taylor  is 
understood  to  be  keen  to 
use  the  company  to  develop 
a music  bade  catalogue,  a 
financial  back-stop  for  re- 
cord companies. 


ABO  UR’S  tax  and  spend 
tog  plans  may  still  be 
paque  but  Gordon 
Brown  is  being  far  less  reti 
cent  In  portraying  himself 
and  his  party  as  inflation 
hawks.  The  financial  spin 
doctors,  doing  their  rounds  at 
the  CBI  in  Harrogate,  haw 
now  — for  the  first  time  — - 
spelled  out  a medium-term  In- 
flation target  of  2JS  per  cent. 

To  keep  to  this  target.  Mr 
Brown  proposes  to  reform  the 
monetary  apparatus  by 
replacing  the  monthly  meet- 
tog  between  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land Governor  and  the  Chan- 
cellor with  what  he  and  his 
advisers  regard  as  a more  ro- 
bust framework  using 
broadly  based  monetary 
board. 

This,  Labour  believes,  will 
remove  the  bias  under  which 
a Chancellor  retains  the  ulti- 
mate freedom  to  ignore  the 
advice  of  Governor  and  press 
on  regardless  — as  has  been 
the  case  at  least  three  times 
since  Kenneth  Clarke  has 
been  at  the  Exchequer. 

Moreover,  to  ensure  that 
this  process  is  to  no  way  cor- 
rupted, Labour  plans  the  max- 
imum degree  of  transparency. 

Mr  Brown's  approach  is  not 
without  problems.  First, 
given  his  iron  commitment  to 
the  ,25  per  cent  target  it 
might  prove  hard  on  occa- 
sions — such  as  when  extra- 
neous factors  like  a higher  oil 
price  enter  the  equation  — to 
keep  to  the  medium-range  in- 
flation target  without  jeopar- 
dising the  investment  target 
that  also  is  part  of  the  Labour 
Party’s  strategy.  Fighting  in- 
flation can  mean  pushing  in- 
terest rates  unacceptably 
high,  as  was  the  case  in  Ger- 
many in  1992-93,  when  they 
crushed  investment  plans  — 
an  overhang  from  which  the 
German  economy  is  still 
suffering. 

Secondly,  it  is  not  entirely 
dear  that  foe  Bazik  is  wholly 
comfortable  with  Labour’s 
plans.  The  Bank  does  want 
more  independence  and  be- 
lieves that  that  might  eventu- 
ally come  with  European 
monetary  union;  however, 
anyone  reading  Eddie 
George's  banking  lecture  at 
Loughborough  University 
last  week  might  come  away 
with  the  impression  that  the 
present  scheme  of  things  is 
quite  satisfactory.  Mr  George, 
who  is  not  given  to  hyperbole, 
described  the  results  as  en- 
couraging and  emphasised 
the  elaborate  process  in- 
volved in  reaching  a policy 
judgment  — not  the  casual  af- 
fair that  Is  sometimes  por- 
trayed. 

What  the  Governor  appears 
to  be  saying  is  that  if  the  sys- 
tem works  — which  the  evi- 
dence suggests  it  does  — why 
fix  It? 

Not  everyone  at  the  Bank 
agrees  with  this.  There  are 
some  policymakers  who  And 
it  frustrating  that  all  the 
Bank's  analysis  can  be  Jettl- 


First  Choice 
boardroom 
coup  sees 
Baron  resign 


sooed  on  the  whim  of  the 
Chancellor.  To  this  wing  of 
the  Bank  the  more  watertight 
Gordon  Brown  process  might 
seem  greatly  attractive.  How- 
ever, there  is  a potential  in 
the  Labour  proposal  for  a 
diminution  in  the  amhority 
of  the  Governor,  unless  by 
force  of  experience  and  per- 
formance the  incumbent  can 
build  a credibility  rivalling 
that  of  Alan  Greenspan  at  the 
US  Federal  Reserve. 


Oil  warning 

THE  first  traces  or  the  ef- 
fects of  higher  oil  prices 
are  evident  from  the  Oc- 
tober producer  prices  data. 
Much  of  the  increase  to  the 
headline  rate  oT  output  prices 
— up  0.2  of  a point  on  the 
month  to  2.3  per  cent  on  an 
annual  basis  — can  be  traced 
back  to  the  upsurge  in  petro- 
leum costs.  Strip  these  out,  as 
many  analysts  are  wont  to  do. 
and  it  is  possible  to  argue  that 
the  underlying  trend  in  pro- 
ducer prices  has  barely 
changed  for  six  months.  If  the 
argument  is  extended,  the 
recent  rise  in  base  rate  to  6 
per  cent  was  unecessary. 

But,  can  it  ever  be  wise  to 
ignore  trends  in  the  oil  price? 
It  is  easy  to  forget  that  the 
three  most  recent  bursts  of  in- 
flation to  erupt  around  the 
global  economy,  after  the  1973 
Yom  Kippur  war.  the  Iranian 
revolution  at  the  end  of  the 
same  decade  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Gulf  war,  were  each 
associated  with  jumps  to  the 
oil  price. 

The  present  upsurge,  which 
has  taken  Brent  crude  prices 
up  25  per  cent  since  this  quar- 
ter last  year,  does  not  rank  in 
historic  terms.  But  if  It  Is  sus- 
tained and/or  accommodated 
in  monetary  and  fiscal  terms 
it  could  begin  to  undermine 
inflation  targets  not  just  in 
the  UK — which  Is  being  insu- 
lated by  the  petrocurrency  ef- 
fects of  a stronger  pound  — 
but  globally. 

It  is  too  risky  to  treat  as  an 
aberration. 


Hoskyns*  choice 


7? 


E near  4 per  cent 
bounce  to  Emap  shares 
as  much  a recognition 
that  the  boardroom  squab- 
bling which  has  beset  the 
company  is  all  but  over  as  a 
reward  for  a remarkably 
healthy  set  of  results. 

The  efforts  by  dissident 
□on-executives  Professor  Ken 
Simmonds,  of  the  London 
Business  School,  and  Joe 
Cooke  (formerly  of  the  Tele- 
graph), to  accuse  chairman 
Sir  John  Hoskyns  of  bad  faith 
over  his  attempt  to  oust  them 
from  the  board  are  finding  lit- 
tle support. 

The  last  thing  institutions 
like  is  to  see  a strongly  per- 
forming enterprise  destabi- 
lised by  the  non-executives  — 
there  to  protect  shareholders’ 
interests.  Both  non-execu- 
tives, who  have  been  on  the 
board  28  years  between  them, 
have  served  long  enough.  A 
slimmer,  restructured  board 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
stakeholders. 

However,  having  won  his 
moral  victory.  Sir  John 
should  consider  whether  it  is 
time  to  restructure  his  own 
future  and  start  the  process  of 
choosing  a successor. 


ICiffesQibbz 


Pauline  Springott 


■gRANCIS  Baron,  the  forth- 

■ right  chief  executive  of  the 
package  holiday  group  First 
Choice,  unexpectedly  decided 
to  resign  yesterday,  following 
a boardroom  coup. 

Both  sides  denied  there  had 
been  a showdown,  but  they 
admitted  that  a series  ctf 
recent  rows  over  manage- 
ment style  and  strategy  had 
hit  relations. 

Mr  Baron,  who  is  under- 
stood to  be  in  line  for  a pay-off 
of  about  £640,000.  said:  “It  is  a 
pity  that  these  differences 
could  not  have  been  resolved, 
but  there  are  some  battles  you 
can  win  and  some  you  can’t” 

First  Choice's  chairman, 
Michael  Julien,  said  Mr 
Baron's  departure  was  “in  no 
way  a reflection  on  the 
group's  financia]  position”, 
adding  that  booking  levels  for 
the  new  trading  year  contin- 
ued to  be  encouraging. 

Mr  Baron  — a strong-willed 
leader  who  confesses  to  hav- 
ing no  patience  with  the 
“management  by  committee” 


approach  to  leadership  — 
Joined  the  troubled  company 
in  1993  when  it  was  known  as 
Owners  Abroad.  It  has  since 
been  restructured  and  its  for- 
tunes have  improved. 

However,  earlier  this  year 
the  company  disappointed  the 
City  with  a downbeat  progno- 
sis about  the  1996  summer. 
The  analysts  responded  by 
downgrading  their  annual 
profit  forecasts  and  casting 
doubt  on  foe  company’s  abil- 
ity to  maintain  its  dividend: 

Mr  Baron  Is  believed  to 
have  favoured  maintaining 
the  dividend,  but  his  col- 
leagues have  been  consider- 
ing the  option  of  cutting  it. 

First  Choice  shares  Closed 
vip  lower  at  58Kp. 
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Labour  announces i 


Price  rises  ‘to  be 
held  at  2%pc’ 


Simon  Beavis 
and  Larry  Elliott 


LABOUR  yesterday 
pledged  to  Keep  in- 
flation at  below  SL5 
per  cent  in  the  me- 
dium term  as  the 
shadow  chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  went  further  than  be- 
fore to  persuade  business  that 
he  would  deliver  economic 
stability  in  government 


The  pledge  was  delivered  at 
a CBI  conference  dominated 
by  inter-party  jostling  for  po- 
litical advantage  centred  on 
Europe,  the  economy  and  edu- 
cation and  training. 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Michael  Heseltine,  and 
the  Defence  Secretary, 
Michael  Portillo,  had  earlier 
| sought  to  undermine 
Labour’s  charm  offensive 
1 among  the  business  commu- 
nity when  they  tore  into  the 


party’s  plans  for  a windfall 
tax  on  the  privatised  utilities 
and  scoffed  at  Mr  Brown’s 
tough  new  line  on  “social 
Europe”. 

Mr  Heseltine  said  Labour's 
plan  to  hit  the  utilities  with 

the  windfall  levy  ammounted 
to  Dane  geld.  “And  you  know 
the  moral  of  that  story.  Once 
you’ve  paid  the  Danegeld  you 
never  get  rid  of  the  Dane. 

He  promised  to  expose  the 
i “intellectual  dishonesty  and 
I industrial  damage”  of  the  tax 
■ which  he  said  would  affect 
every  consumer  of  gas,  elec- 
tricity and  water  and  every 
1 telephone  user. 

I To  the  delight  of  Labour, 
which  has  reaped  big  political 
returns  from  the  excesses  of 
, the  privatised  companies,  Mr 


Heseltine  denied  that 
£5  billion  pounds  was  nestling 
In  the  coffers  of  the  utilities 
for  Labour  to  grab. 

Mr  Brown  gave  no  comfort 
to  the  CBL  which  opposes  the 
windfall  levy,  warning  that  it 
would  be  introduced  as  a one- 
off  measure  to  ftmd  a back-to- 
work  programme  for  250,000 
young  unemployed  people. 

But  he  dedicated  most  of 
his  speech  to  securing  bridges 
bunt  with  business  on  infla- 
tion, Europe,  education  and 
Infrastructure  investment: 
The  party  has  never  spelt  out 
its  precise  targets  on 
inflation. 

"Let  me  tell  you  we  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  simply  talk- 
ing as  tough  as  the  Tories. 
For.  unlike  the  Government. 


we  plan  to  deliver  on  our 
inflation  target,”  Mr  Brown 
said. 

His  aides  later  confirmed 
that  this  would  translate  into 
keeping  underlying  inflation 

— excluding  mortgages  — be- 
low 2JS  per  cent  over  the  me- 
dium term. 

Although  identical  to  the 
Government’s  yardstick,,  file 
shadow  chancellor  said 
Labour  would  do  better  on 
prices  than  the  Conserva- 
tives. '1  know,  as  you  know 
too,  that  inflation  undermines 
business  success,  it  creates 
instability,  it  harms  invest- 
ment and  the  damage  tt  does 

— as  experience  of  the  late 
1980s  show  — takes  years  to 
nnrift, n he  told  delegates. 

Labour  intends  to  take  in- 


terest rate  decisions  out  of  the 
political  arena  and  will  in 
principle  be  prepared  to  hand 
over  operational  control  of 
monetary -policy  to  an  inde- 
pendent Bank  of  England. 
But  it  would  make  changes  to 
the  Bank's  decision-making 
process  and  then  assess  its 
track  record  before  moving  to 
fiiQ  independence. 

Mr  Brown  said  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  1990s  would  be  to 
reform  fundamentally  “the 
British  welfare  state  tor  new 
times,  starting  with  a pro- 
gramme of  moving  the  young 
and  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed from  welfare  to  work”*. 

He  said  that  one  in  five  non- 
pensioner households  bad  no 
one  bringing  home  a wage. 
“The  task  is  nothing  less  than 
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Simon  Beavis  on 
brewing  poll  wars 


MM 


THE  eleventh  day  of  the 
eleventh  month  had 
dawned  and  the  elev- 
enth hoar  beckoned.  Bat  In 
the  conference,  and  on  Its 
frenetic  fringes,  it  was  hos- 
tilities as  usuaL 
The  CBI  has  made  It  clear 
that  in  this  particular  con- 
flict it  wants  to  play 
Switzerland. 

It  has  decided  to  remain 
neutral  in  the  run-up  to  the 
election,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  it  will  steer  clear  of  the 
political  trench  warfare 
that  is  this  country’s  un- 
pleasant prospect  for  the 
next  six  months. 

The  conference  hall  is 
decked  out  with  the  most 
sophisticated  accoutre- 
ments of  neutrality.  CBI 
leaders  have  on  the  tradi- 
tional dark  grey  suits  but 
yesterday  were  sporting 
ties  of  a more  strident  red. 

AU  in  vain.  The  employ-' 
ers’  organisation  has  found 
Itself  holed  up  in  no-man’s- 
land  with  the  bullets  whis- 
tling past  its  ears.  Politi- 
cians want  their  vote  des- 
perately. And  the  CBI  also 
clearly  likes  playing  a bit 


On  guard. . . Tight-lipped  Michael  Portillo,  the  Defence  Secretary,  at  the  CBI  conference  at  Harrogate  yesterday 
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tost  and  loose,  while  giving 
the  impression  of  wanting 
to  be  anywhere  but  stuck  in 
this  mire.  Who  are  they  to 
deny  the  politicians  the 
battle  ground  they  love  so 
much? 

Agents  of  New  Labour 
were  parachuted  in  early 
on  Sunday.  They  were 
lightly  armed  with  briefing 
documents  and  a bit  of 
swagger,  born  of  the  grow- 
ing belief  that  if  Switzer- 
land were  to  join  in  it 


would  probably  be  on  their 
side. 

Then  the  heavy  battal- 
ions rolled  in.  And  the  top 
brass.  Defence  Secretary 
Michael  Portillo  was  on 
band  at  breakfast  to  knock 
down  the  speech  which 
Gordon  Brown  was  to  make 
later  in  the  day. 

Then  came  Michael  He- 
seltine. with  bis  list  of  titles 
rattling  like  a breastful  of 
medals.  He  tried  every  de- 
vice to  hit  the  rhetorical 


heights.  He  exalted  the 
wonders  worked  on  the 
British  economy  in  the  last 
17  years  — and  repeated 
veiled  pleas  for  business  to 
recognise  that  none  of  this 
could  have  been  achieved 
without  them  or,  more  im- 
portantly, the  Government. 

It  spurted  out  as  if  from  a 
well-greased  Gatling  gun  — 
very  quickly  and  occasion- 
ally tripping  over  itself.  His 
hair  was  chaotic,  falling 
down  over  the  half  moons 


as  of  old.  Some  of  the  force 
bad  gone  — but  he  lunged 
at  Labour's  wlndfoll  tax. 
He  likened  it  to  Danegeld— 
a levy  which,  as  Mr  Hesel- 
tine seemed  to  forget,  ush- 
ered in  years  and  years  of 
Viking  rule. 

Just  before  11  o’clock. 
CBI  leader's  checked  their 
watches  in  readiness  for 
the  two-minute  silence. 

When  it  came  it  was  as 
poignant  a tribute  as  ever, 
made  all  the  more  powerful 


by  a film  projected  on  two 
giant  screens  of  a field  of 
poppies  wafting  silently  in 
the  breeze.  It  was  a moment 
of  dignity.  The  quiet  was 
palpable. 

But  with  the  CBI  there  is 
usually  a bit  of  bathos  as 
welL  It  came  when  the 
lights  went  up  and  Sir 
Colin  Marshall,  the  CBI 
president,  announced: 
“And  now  it’s  time  for  our 
coffee  break,  sponsored  by 
Kail  KwikUK  pic.”  ‘ 


Row  as  Monks 
puts  unity  plea 


Politicians  show  that  they  5552*5* 
know  who  is  boss  now  ■gggggp 


Rlclurd  Thomas 
Economies  Conrospondout 


A PLEA  from  John 
Monks,  the  general  sec- 
retary of  the  TUC,  for  a 
new  partnership  between 
unions  and  employers  ran 
into  immediate  trouble  yes- 
terday when  business  leaders 
launched  an  attack  on  his 
support  for  a minimum  wage. 

Coiling  for  an  end  to  an  “ad- 
versarial” approach  to  em- 
ployee relations.  Mr  Monks  — 
the  first  head  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  to  address  a 
CBI  conference  — Invited 
bosses  to  Join  workers  in 
pushing  a new  seven-point 
charter  of  demands  on  the 
next  government. 

"There  are  issues  on  which 
we  disagree  but  would  not  a 
common  approach  from  the 
CBI  and  TUC  produce  a posi- 
tive response  from  whoever 
farms  the  next  government?*' 
However,  the  head  of  the 
CBI’s  London  Region, 
Anthony  Fuller,  of  the 
Fuller’s  brewing  group,  told 
Mr  Monks  a wage  floor  of  £4 
an  hour  would  result  in  either 
an  extra  top  on  a pint  in  his 
south-east  pubs  or  substantial 
Job-shedding. 

Mr  Monks  recognised  that 
the  social  chapter  and  mini- 
mum wage  remained  conten- 
tious in  Britain’s  boardrooms, 
but  argued  that  reduced  em- 
ployment legislation  was  fuel- 
ling jab  insecurity  and  damag- 
ing productivity. 

He  said  the  TUC  and  CBI 
were  already  working  hand 
in  hand  on  a range  of  issues, 
including  training,  health 
and  safety  and  the  future  of 
the  Advisory  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Service. 

’‘Recently  Adair  Turner 
ICBt  director  general]  and  t 
have  taken  to  dropping  in  on 
each  other,”  he  said.  CBI  staff 


Speeches  have 
become  serious 
business,  says 

LARRY  ELLIOTT 


terday  was  complete  without  | All  yesterday  lacked  was 


a mention  c£  education,  just  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
as  any  speech  In  the  Wilson-  England.  Eddie  George,  to 


Larry  Elliott 
Economics  EdHor 


Heath  era  required  a nod  to  come  along  with  a warning 


flfii  employment. 


that  vigilance  was  needed  to 


Anri  yet  a day  spent  listening  I prevent  inflation  from  becam- 


to  the  cream  of  British  bnsi- 1 ing  a problem  once  again. 


Monks;  under  fire  over  his 
support  for  minimum  wage 


confirmed  that  the  two  men 
had  struck  up  a fruitful  work- 
ing relationship. 

He  urged  a new  coalition 
based  on:  sound  macro-eco- 
nomic policy;  a recognition  of 
the  growing  competitive  chal- 
lenge; an  acknowledgement 
that  Britain  must  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Europe;  priority 
for  education  and  training; 
rejection  of  efforts  to  tear  Up 
the  Training  and  Enterprise 
Councils;  support  for  a strong 
transport  infrastructure;  and 
a vision  based  on  technology. 

Although  Mr  Monks  was 
critical  of  firms  for  derecog- 
nising trade  unions  and  said 
that  the  TUC  still  faced  a 
struggle  against  discrimina- 
tory legislation,  he  said  work- 
ers and  bosses  had  to  over- 
come a history  of  hostility, 

“We  have  a common  inter- 
est In  the  successor  our  enter- 
prises, in  wealth  creation  and 
in  a country  whose  products 
and  services  can  compete 
with  the  best  in  the  market.*’ 

Despite  misgivings  in  the 
audience,  CBI  officials  said 
Mr  Turner  would  respond 
positively  to  the  TUC  olive 
branch,  and  some  delegates 
welcomed  his  initiative. 


UNTIL  recently  the  con- 
ference season  was  eas- 
ily defined.  The  TUC 
provided  the  overtore  to  the 
seaside  sojourns  of  the  three 
main  parties,  with  the  CBI 
bringing  up  the  rear  after  the 
clocks  went  back.  Not  so 
much  a coda  as  an  after- 
thought.. 

Now,  where  once  politi- 
cians gave  a perfunctory 
address  to  the  annual  gather- 
ing of  bosses,  they  treat  the 
occasion  deadly  seriously. 
The  party  speech  is  the  time 
for  a bit  of  gratuitous  knock- 
about; that  to  the  CBI  is  worth 
time  and  effort 
The  reason  fix' this  change  Is 
that  the  business  agenda  now 
defines  the  political  main- 
stream. The  ooncems  of  busi- 
ness are  the  concerns  of  West- 
minster, and  politicians  are 
keen  — even  desperate  — to 
secure  the  imprimatur  of  the 
pace-setters  inihe  boardroom. 

Consensus  politics  Is  not 
new.  AH  parties  subscribed  to 
the  interventionist  Batekeflite 
agenda  in  the  i9sos  and  iseos; 
the  difference  then  was  that 
the  consensus  was  slightly  to 
the  left  of  centre,  whereas  now 
it  is  slightly  to  the  right. 

Of  course,  there  are  differ- 
ences. but  they  are  ones  ofnu- 
ance  rather  than  basic  ideol- 
ogy. There  are  spats  about 
which  bits  of  the  Social  Chap- 1 
ter  should  be  governed  by 
qualified  majority  voting, 
whether  NVQsare  Improving 
the  nation’s  skills  base,  the 
best  way  to  stimulate  invest- 
ment and  Innovation. 

No  speech  In  Harrogate  yesr 


ness  was  enough  to  raise  seri-  Delegates  need  not  worry; 
ous  doubts  about  whether  the  this  omission  will  be  reme- 


economy’s  future  should  be  i died  today. 


handed  over  to  these  people.  It  will  take  time  to  assess 


Invited  to  put  questions  to  Mr  whether  the  new  consensus  is 
Brown  after  his  speech,  the  any  better  at  ending  Britain's 


man  from  Fuller’s  brewery  century  of  relative  decline 
asked  about  beer  excise  duties,  than  the  old  Keynesians  who 


the  industrialist  from  the  West  ran  the  economy  for  the  30 
Midlands  asked  whether  years  after  the  war. 


Labour  would  reverse  the  Gov- 1 But  what  was  evident  yes- 


ernmenfs  decision  and  site  the  terday  was  that  Labour  is 
mfllennium  exhibition  at  Blr-  taken  ter  more  seriously  by 


mingham's  NEC.  Very  vision- 1 business  than  it  has  been  for 


ary,  very  perceptive. 


20  years.  At- the  CBI  confer- 


AdmittecQy,  Adair  Turner,  ence  in  1988,  the  atmosphere 
the  CRTs  director-general,  is  was  so  anti-Labour  In  the 


a smart  chap  — a lot  smarter  run-up  to  the  election  that 
than  most  of  his  members,  on  Labour's  industry  spokes- 


yesterday’s  showing.  He  is,  as  man,  the  late  John  Smite, 
a former  managenent  consul-  was  confined  to  the  very 


Man  from  brewery  asked 
about  beer  excise  duties, 


fringes  of 
the  confer- 
ence and  ut- 
terly Ig- 
nored by  the 
CBI's  top 


West  Midlands  industrialist  S^grNiT- 
queried  millennium  site  ?££s  PO«e 

given  the 
same  red- 

tant,  the  perfect  person  to  be  carpet  treatment  as  Cabinet 
dictating  the  terms  of  the  new  ministers.  This  should  come 
consensus,  offering  techno-  as  no  surprise,  not  Just  be- 
cratic  solutions  to  a series  of  cause  the  Opposition  has  a 


OIR  Leon  Britten  yesterday 
^threatened  to  shatter  the 
Government’s  fragile  pre- 
election truce  on  Europe  with 
an  attack  on  Conservative 
Eurosceptics  and  a rallying 
cry  tor  monetary  union. 

Putting  the  case  for  a more 
positive  approach  to  a single 
currency,  tee  vice-president 
of  the  European  Commission 
said  that  EMU  would  mean 
lower  interest  rates  and  an 
end  to  currency  instability. 

He  attacked  the  Tory  right 
for  spreading  myths  about 
Brussels,  and  stressed  that  ft 
was  spearheading  the  fight 
tor  free  trade. 

“Europe’s  single  currency 
will  be  stronger  than  national 
currencies,  if  it  is  created  on 
the  right  terms.  The  pay-off  of 
this  for  business  wfll  be  lower 
interest  rates  and  lower  infla- 
tion.” 

Sir  Lean  added  that  devalu- 
ation brought  no-  long-term 
benefits,  adding  that  Britain 
was  paying  higher  long-term 
interest  rates  than  nine  of  its 


European  partners. 

“So  don’t  believe  the  Euro- 


micro  problem* 


commanding  poll  but  be- 


But  the  preoccupation  with  cause  the  Government  seems 
the  supply  side  does  mean  so  exhausted  after  17  years  in 


that  the  demand  side  of  the  power. 

equation  is  entirely  Ignored.  It  was  telling  yesterday  that 


There  is  no  hint  that  supply-  the  three  best  political 
side  change  might  he  helped  speeches  came  from  men  on 


or  hindered  by  what  Is  hap-  the  outside  looking  in — Leon 
pening  to  the  macroeconomy,  Brittan,  Chris  patten  and 


with  the  blithe  assumption  Gordon  Brown.  By  contrast, 
that  all  the  politicians  need  to  even  Michael  Heseltine’s 


do  is  deliver  stability  and  the  sound-bites  had  a stale  feel 
rest  will  automatically  follow,  about  them. 


sceptic  myth  about  our  I 
recovery  being  a.  result  of 
leaving  the  ERM.  That  under- 
sells the  huge,  hard-fought 
structural  changes  In  indus- 
trial relations,  in  taxation,  in 
privatisation  that  have  been 
tea  real  cause  of  Britain’s 
remarkable  recent  perfor- 
mance." 

Sir  Leon  also  rejected 
reports  that  monetary  union 
would  not  happen  by  the  end 
of  tee  century.  The  prospect 
of  EMU  was  forcing  govern- 
ments to  cut  their  budget  defi- 
cits, “And  don’t  believe  that  it 
is  being  done  by  statistical 
fiddling.  Real  action  is  being 
taken.” 
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target  . m 


to  rebuild  the  welfare  state 
around  the  work  ethic  and  op- 
portunity for  alL”  . 

Labour  -would  offer  the 
young  unemployed  four  op- 
tions of  work  or  training, 
“but  not  the  option  of  staying 
at  home  on  benefits  and  doing 
nothing"-  ■ 

Mr  Heseltine  gave  a glow- 
ing assessment  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s economic  achieve- 
ments pud  urged  business  to 
recognise  that  huge  opportu- 
nities lay  ahead  if  they  con- 
tinued to  keep  frith  with  the 
Conservatives. 

"When  I stand  back  and 
survey  the  industrial  and 
commercial  Britain  of  today,  I 
frankly  marvel  at  the 
changes.  ' t 
“We  in  Government 


couldn't  have  done  it  without  '-' 
you.  But  you  roiddnV.bavB 
done  it  without  us.  . T 

“Everything  we  have* 
achieved  together  has  been* 
battle  fought  in  the  teeth  or 
unbending  resistance  from 
vested  interests  who  pot 
themselves  first  and  the- 
country  last-1'  : 

Later  be  tried  to  torpedo 
Labour’s  latest  concession  to 
business  on  the  Social  Chap- 
ter — where  Mr  Brown  prom-  . 
ised  to  use  Britain’s  veto-- 
by  saying  that  Labour  could 
not  treat  it  as  an  a la  carte 

menu.  . 

••The  Social  Chapter  is  de- 
signed to  further  the  interests 
of  the  trade  unions-  That  Is 
why  Labour  Is  committed  to  . 
it,”  he  said. 


Patten  lays 
out  personal 
manifesto 


Richard  Thomas 

Economies  Correspondent 


CHRIS  Patten,  former 
chairman  of  the  Con- 
servative Party,  yes- 
terday sketched  out 
his  personal  manifesto  for  a 
re-entry  to  British  politics, 
based  on  a renewed  push  for 
global  free  trade,  European 
cohesion  and  deep  cuts  In 
wel&re  spending. 

Hinting  at  amhitinns  to  lead 

the  .Tory  party.  Mr  Patten  bol- 
stered his  credentials  with 
the  right  by  insisting  that 
Only  lower  state  spending  and 
taxes  could  allow  foe  UK  to 
compete  with  the  tiger  econo- 
mies of  the  Par  East —before 
reiterating  his  strongly  pro 
European  views.' 

’ The  current  governor  of 
Hong  Kong  said  he  was  main- 
taining "compulsory  radio' 
silence”  in  his  diplomatic  role 
and  denied  that  his  recent  ap- 
pearance on  Radio  4‘s  Desert 
Island  Discs  was  part  of  a 
charm  offensive  in  advance  of 
his  return  to  the  UK  next 
year.  But  he  did  tittle  to 
dampen  speculation  about  his 
fhture  intentions. 

Asked  if  he  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  leadership  of  the 
Conservative  Party  — if  the 
job  was  available  and  be  was 
an  MP  — Mr  Patten  said: 
“This  is'  completely  a hypo- 
thetical question.  But  if  you 
were  to  ask  me  whether,  if  my 
backhand  was  better  and  if  I 
got  more  of  my  first  serves  In, 
would  I want  to  play  at  Wim- 
bledon, my  answer  would  be 
yes.” 

Speaking  at  the  Confedera- 
tion of  British  Industry  i 
annual  conference  in  Harro- , 
gate,  he  condemned  "billion- 1 
aire  protectionists”  such  as  I 
Sir  James  Goldsmith  for  act- 


ing against  the  interests  of 
Western  linos  and  consum- 
ers. “it  Is  protectionism,  not 
free  trade,  which  leads  to  beg- 
gar-my-neigh  hour  econom- 
ics,” he  said. 

Instead  of  attempting  to 
block  imports  from  Adia,  Mr 
patten  said  the  UK  needed  to 
emulate  the  entrepreneurial 
spirit,  lean  government  ma- 
chines and  commitment  to 
education  In  the  EajL  "It  is 
I extremely  difficult  to'S&  how 
we  can  Increase  grotifth.  and 
1 reduce  unemployment  with- . 
out  reducing  regulation,  pub- 
lic spending  and  taxes.”  '■ * , 

But  Mr  Patten  dented  a 
wholesale  conversion  to 
"slash  and  burn”  economics. 
“I  am  not  calling  for  a return . 
to  workhouse  welfare.” 

He  said  the  can-do  culture' 
of  Asian  countries  was  In 
stark  contrast  to  the  British  . 
tendency  to  take  potshots  at  - 
people  with  ideas  and  punish  * 
success  through  the  tax  sys- 
tem. “There  is  no  premium 
on  whingeing  in  Asia,  where 
people  have  more  reason  to 
complain.  We  have  a habit  of 
confusing  envy  with'  fiscal  • 
policy,”  he  said. 

But  Mr  Patten  said  that  20 
years  of  structural  reforms  to 
the  domestic  economy  had, 
improved  Britain’s  standing 
on  the  world  stage,  with 
Asian  investors  and  exporters 
seeing  the  UK  as  a bridge  to 
Europe. 

He  warned  that  an  Increas- 
ingly Euro-sceptic  tinge  to 
politics  could  be  damaging  In 
the  long-run.  “Asians  worry 
about  the  drift  of  the  debate 
which  gives  the  impress  ton 
that  we  are  shutting  the  door 
on  Europe,”  he  said.  Inves- 
tors were  attracted  by  tee 
UK's  open  economy  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  European 
Union. 
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Racing 

Dobbin  misses  Murphy's  to  partner  The  Grey  Monk  in  Hennessy  warm-up.  Ken  Oliver  reports 

Richards  aiming  at  golden  double 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Sport  in  brief 


London  Marathon 
is  trial  for  Athens 


Gordon  richards 

looks  certain  to  play 
a leading  band  in 
most  of  the  big 
chases  this  season  and  the 
Greystoke  trainer’s  horses 
feature  in  nearly  every  Ten 
To  Follow  list 
One  Man  is  the  stable  star 
but  much  is  expected  of  Ad- 
dington BOy  and  The  Grey 
Monk.  Addington  Boy  repre- 
sents Richards  in  Saturday's 
Murphy's  Gold  Cup  at  Chel- 
tenham, while  The  Grey 
Monk  will  be  out  at  Ayr  the 
same  afternoon  in  a bid  to 
boost  his  Hennessy  Cognac 
Gold  Cup  prospects. 

Tony  Dobbin,  Richards's 
stable  jockey,  has  elected  to 
go  to  Ayr,  where  The  Grey 
Monk  — unbeaten  in  six  out- 
ings oyer  fences  — meets 
Morceli,  who  impressed  in  a 
gallop  after  racing  at  Carlisle 
yesterday,  and  Jodami,  who 
has  been  allotted  top  weight 
in  the  Hennessy. 

Richards  used  this  event  as 
a preparatory  race  for  One 
Man's  victory  in  the  Hen- 
nessy two  years  ago. 

The  Grey  Monk  is  7-1 
second  favourite  for  the  Hen- 
nessy (Sun  Bay  beads  the 
market  at  5-1).  at  Newbury  on 
November  30  and  another 
convincing  win  would  see 
those  odds  reduced.  “He  has 
been  great  at  home,"  says 
Dobbin.  “I  won  four  times  on 
him  last  season  and  I will 
stick  with  him  on  Saturday. 

“It  is  difficult  to  compare 
The  Grey  Monk  with  One 
Man.  who  is  obviously  an  ex- 
ceptional horse.  We  hope  The 
Grey  Monk  can  follow  in  his 
footsteps  but  we  will  have  to 
see  how  be  goes.  He  hasn't 
beaten  anything  yet  and  he 
has  got  to  prove  himself." 

Richards  has  yet  to  finalise 
riding  arrangements  for  Ad- 
dington Boy  in  the  Murphy’s 
Gold  Cup,  but  Dobbin  feels 
that  the  eight-year-old  will 
give  a good  account  of  him- 
self, adding:  “He  la  in  great 


Tail  end  of  the  Turf . . . Horse  and  stable  staff  torn  their  backs  an  the  1906  Flat  racing  season  which  ended  at  Folkestone  yesterday  photograph:  gull  graham 


order  and  he  should  run 
well."  AH  the  market  leaders 
stood  their  ground  at  yester- 
day’s five-day  declaration 
stage  for  the  Cheltenham 
chase. 

Big  Matt  and  Challenger  dn 
Luc,  who  has  been  heavjQy 
backed  since  the  booking  of 
Richard  Dun  woody  for  Mar- 
tin Pipe's  gelding,  are  6-1 
joint  favourites  with  Hill's. 

Absalom's  Lady,  who  won 


the  Haldon  Gold  Cup  at 
Exeter  last  week,  has  been  left 
in  Saturday’s  race,  but  Gay 
Kelleway,  the  mare’s  trainer, 
said  she  Is  a doubtful  runner. 

“There  is  only  a very  slim 
chance  she  will  ran.”  said 
Kelleway.  “David  Bridgwater 
is  very  keen  for  her  to  run. 
She  is  very  well  and  needed 
that  last  run,  but  that  was 
only  her  fifth  race  over  fences 
and  to  take  on  a big  at 


Cheltenham  she  would  have 
it  all  to  do.  She  needs  to  get 
her  jumping  more  together 
and  I think  she  win  probably 
go  tor  an  easier  race  before 
the  King  George  VI  Chase." 

The  turf  Flat  season  dosed 
at  Folkestone  yesterday,  hut 
Pat  Eddery,  who  has  landed 
his  11th  jockeys'  title  with  186 
victories,  was  absent  from  the 
Kait  track. 

However,  Richard  Quinn, 


who  finished  runner-up  with 
149  winners,  was  on  hand  to 
end  his  best  season  on  a win- 
ning note  with  Return  Of 
Amin  In  the  Beewood 
Coaches  Nursery. 

The  7-1  shot  who  made  the 
600-mile  round  journey  from 
James  Bethell's  Middleham 
yard,  only  had  to  be  pushed 
out  by  Quinn  to  beat  Silk  St 
John  by  three  lengths. 

Richard  Hannon  tops  the 


ssMfi— Sms- 

in  Athens  later  in  the  year,  writes  Dunam 

JSriSSSi  raen‘s  and  woraen’s  races  on 

TOg.-sa*. Athens “ provided *** the 

i CT,tlcl™  ^ year’*  ««« 

IT Chicago  Marathon  last  month,  has 
SSSSSSS^  he  * V 1 i*1  running  in  Attest 

Redgrave  in  Hall  of  Fame 

“P™?3 Henley  in  1990,  wrues  ChristopherDodd. 
Redgrave,  the  meet  successful  oarsman  this  century,  has  collected 
^,]ds-.six  world  titles,  three  Commonwealth  golds 
^ Regatta  medals  since he won  a junior world 

Westwood  climbs  rankings 

ENGLAND'S  Lee  Westwood,  who  finished  sixth  In  this  season’s 
bju^opean  golf  rankings,  has  moved  to  a career-best  world  placing 

of  64  axto;  winning  the  Sumitomo  Visa  Taiheiyo  Masters  In 

Japan-Tbe  23-year-old,  who  won  his  first  title  by  beating  Ameri- 
ca s JetrSJuman  and  the  Italian  Costantino  Rocca  in  a play-tXT 

13*  Places  In  the  Sony  rankings  since  the  beginning 

Lucking’s  luck  is  in 

ANDREW  LUCKING,  a 6ft  6 in  Yorkshire  lock  who  Nays  for  the 
Scotch  side  Currie,  has  been  included  in  England  A's  40-man 

3omorrow’’s  training  session  alongside  the  senior  squad 
at  Basham  Abbey.  The  medical  student  played  for  the  combined 
Edinburgh/ Glasgow  side  against  the  touring  Australians.  Eng- 
landA  play  three  matches  from  December  10-13  against  the 
Argentinians.  South  Africa  A and  Queensland. 

Manager’s  job  for  Bates 

JEREMY  BATES,  the  former  British  No.  1,  is  to  take  over  from 
David  Felgate  as  manager  of  men's  national  training  for  the  Lawn 
Tennis  Association.  Bates  was  Britain's  leading  player  for  nearly 
a decade  before  the  rise  of  Tim  Henman  and  Greg  Rusedski. 

Hat-trick  draw  for  Southgate 

SOUTHGATE  and  East  Grinstead,  contenders  for  the  National 
League  hockey  title,  have  been  drawn  to  play  each  other  in  the  HA 
Cup  tor  the  third  time  in  recent  seasons,  writes  Pal  Rourky.  Their 
meeting  is  the  only  all-premier  dash  in  the  fourth  round  on 
December  L 

DOMft  Anchormans  v Bernaon;  BUiehans  « Cannock;  Bounrvlhe  v Canterbury;  Doncaster 
v High  Wycombe;  Faranam  v Lewes:  GmidTortl  v Combs  City;  Hampstead  v taawkn: 
Hampton  v Otd  Loughtonlans.  HailosLon  v 5<  Albans:  Hounslow  v Indian  Gymkhana: 
Reading  v Rnsoranda.  Soumaaie  v E Grinumd;  Stourpon  « Hun-.  SuteUon  v BrooUanaa; 
TedtUngton  » Gore  Court  WSM  v CheUnatord. 


trainers'  list  In  the  juvenile 
department.  The  Marlbor- 
ough man  recorded  his  59th 
two-year-old  winner  when 
Salty  Behaviour  battled  back 
to  beat  Sous  Le  Nez  by  a head 
in  the  Doug  Wood  Stakes. 

David  Harrison  had  the 
final  say  in  the  closing  Denise 
Macklin  Handicap  on  20-1 
shot  Tanka  but  earned  a two- 
day  suspension  (November  22 
and  25)  for  careless  riding. 


Sedgef  ield  with  guide  to  recent  form 
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- Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  LINGFIELD:  12L3Q  Hong 
Kong  Dollar;  LOO  Enchantica;  2.00  Intatinka;  2.30  Peter 
Perfect  3-00  Mull  House;  3.30  Veronica  Franco,  Woodbury 
Lad.  LUDLOW:  2.10  Sir  Pageant;  3.40  Father  Sky. 
SEDGEFIELD:  L50  Shrewd  John;  2.50  Final  Beat 


Hero  beaten 

Decorated  hero, 
trained  by  John  Gosden 
and  ridden  by  Frankie  Det- 
tori. finished  second  to  River 
Bay  in  the  group  three  Prix 
Perth  <lm)  at  Saint-Cloud 
yesterday. 
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Soccer 


Australia 

target 

Venables 


Martin  Thorp® 


THE  former  England 
coach  Ten?  Venables 
has  been  approached 
to  coach  another 
national  side:  Australia. 

Sources  close  to  him  have 
confirmed  that  the  governing 
body  Soccer  Australia  made 
contact  about  two  weeks  ago 
and  that  Venables  is  expect- 
ing to  hear  from  them  again 
to  discuss  the  job's  precise 
parameters  and  terms. 

The  position  would  not 
require  Him  to  move  to  Aus- 
tralia but  to  monitor  those  in- 
ternational-class Australian 
players  among  the  150  per- 
forming around  the  world. 
Another  coach  would  be 
based  in  Australia. 

The  job  would  fit  snugly 
into  Venables’s  requirements: 
well-paid,  influential,  chal- 
lenging but  not  requiring  him 
to  move  from  his  London  base. 

The  sources  confirmed  that 
Venables  is  no  longer  inter- 


ested in  the  job  at  Blackburn 
Rovers  bat  Is  looking  at  a 
broad  range  of  proposals  that 
have  been  made  to  him,  not 
just  at  club  level  but  other 
business  opportunities  con- 
cerned with  football. 

Soccer  Australia  would  not 
confirm  any  approach  to  Ven- 
ables. saying  that  they  are 
speaking  to  a number  of  over- 
seas coaches  about  replacing  1 
Eddie  Thomson,  who  left 
three  weeks  ago.  I 

The  Australians,  who  last : 
reached  the  World  Cup  finals 
in  1974,  confirmed  their  place 
as  Oceania  champions  with  a 
recent  11-0  thrashing  of  Tahi- 
ti, but  they  must  now  come 
through  a play-off  with  the 
fourth-placed  team  In  Asia  to 
win  a place  in  France. 

Other  possible  names  be- 
lieved to  have  been  targeted 
by  Soccer  Australia  include 
I Kenny  Dalglish,  the  former 
Republic  of  Ireland  manager 
Jack  Charlton  and  the  former 
Barcelona  coach  Johan 
Cruyff 
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New  verdict  on 
Collymore  today 


Town  centre 


Newcastle's  Lyme  Valley  stadium  is  floodlit,  covered  on  two  sides  and  seats  300  but  Sunday's  tie  takes  place  at  Stoke  s Victoria  Ground  vhoiomwhs 


chmsthomond 


lan  Ross 


STAN  COLLYMORE  will 
learn  today  if  his  posi- 
tion at  Liverpool  is  to  be 
further  undermined  by  yet 
more  disciplinary  action. 

During  a reserve  game 
against  Sheffield  Wednesday 
on  Saturday  the  England  for- 
ward gestured  towards,  and 
appeared  to  swear  at,  journal- 
ists in  Anfield's  press  box. 

Collymore's  display  of  petu- 
lance came  only  48  hours 
after  he  had  been  fined 
£20,000  for  revising  to  {day  in 
a Pontius  League  fixture  at 
Tranmere  Rovers  last  week. 

Liverpool's  vice-chairman 
Peter  Robinson,  who  did  not 
attend  Saturdays  game,  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  he  was 
looking  Into  the  matter. 

“We  are  seeking  the  views 
of  a number  of  people  who 
were  present  before  deciding 
if  action  needs  to  be  taken," 
he  said.  “But  the  club  has  not 
received  a single  complaint 
from  supporters  who  were 
present  over  the  alleged 
incident” 

After  his  investigation  has 
been  completed  Robinson  will 
discuss  the  affair  with  Liver- 
pool's manager  Roy  Evans, 
who  returns  this  morning 
after  a scouting  mission  in 
Switzerland. 

If  Collymore  is  deemed  to 
have  breached  Liverpool's 
strict  disciplinary  code  for  a 


second  t-im*  in  less  than  a 
week,  he  faces  the  prospect  of 
another  large  fine. 

The  list  of  prospective 
Blackburn  Rovers  managers 
was  expanded  yesterday  to  ac- 
commodate Sven  Goran 
Eriksson,  Swedish  coach  of 
the  Italian  club  Sampdoria, 

By  way  of  an  intermediary, 
Eriksson  let  it  be  known  he 
would  like  to  be  considered 
for  the  post  vacated  last 
month  by  Ray  Harford's 
resignation. 

The  Rovers  directors  are 
expected  to  discuss  who 
should  succeed  Harford  with 
the  club's  benefactor  Jack 
Walker  in  the  next  24  hoars. 

Ideally  Blackburn  would 
like  to  have  a new  manager  in 
place  before  Saturday's  Pre- 
miership meeting  with  Chel- 
sea at  Ewood  Park. 

Blackburn’s  provisional 
short-list  includes  Howard 
TCnrndflii,  manager  of  Sheffield 
United,  the  former  England 
coach  Terry  Venables  and 
Bruce  Rioch.  QFR’s  assistant 
manager. 

However,  Rangers  yester- 
day vehemently  denied  that 
Rioch  had  travelled  north  at 
the  weekend  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  Blackburn 
officials. 

“We  can  categorically  state 
that  Bruce  was  out  of  the- 
country  on  scouting  duties 
while  we  were  playing  at 
Crystal  Palace  on  Sunday,”  a 
QFR  spokesman  said. 


A Newcastle  under  no  illusions 


FA  CUP  PROFILE : Stephen  Bieriey  visits  the  North  West 
Counties  side  facing  a tricky  tie  against  Notts  County  on  Sunday 


AS  THE  Midland 
mists  slowly  cleared 
yesterday  morning 
the  late  autumn  sun 
glinted  on  the  med- 
als of  a Newcastle  under 
Lyme  pensioner  as  he  stepped 
stiffly  down  the  road  to  ob- 
serve tiie  two-minute  silence 
at  the  11th  hour  of  the  llth 
day. 

In  the  centre  of  town,  with 
; the  market  stalls  doing  brisk 
pre-Christmas  business,  an- 
l other  old  man  regaled  his 
I newsagent  with  memories  of 
violence  of  a closer  hour. 

‘Td  just  drawn  my  pension 
when  this  young  lad  walks  up 
and  says  thanks  very  much*. 
He  just  snatched  the  money 
and  ran  off  1 couldn’t  do 
nothing." 

This  is  Middle  England  on  a 


Monday.  "It's  wicked,  me 
ducks,”  replied  the  news- 
agent, wrestling  arthritic  fin- 
gers with  an  awkward  till. 
“And  they’ve  got  as  much 
chance  of  catching  him  as 
Town  have  of  winning  the 
Cup." 

The  local  police  were  not 
available  to  comment  on  such 
a comparison  of  odds  but  it 
seems  safe  to  assume  that,  if  a 
I Newcastle  gets  to  Wembley 
; next  May,  it  will  not  be  the 
I Staffordshire  variety. 

Newcastle  under  Lyme 
stands  on  the  lip  of  the  Potter- 
ies; live  here  and  you  might 
support  Stoke  City,  Port  Vale 
or  Cheshire's  Crewe  Alexan- 
dra. Everyone  connected  with 
Newcastle  Town  oT  the  North 
West  Counties  Division  One 
hopes  that  supporters  of  these 


three  League  clubs  will  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  at  the 
Victoria  Ground,  Stoke,  on 
Sunday  and  cheer  them  on 
against  Notts  County. 

This  is  not  a club  with  a 
huge  history.  Ten  years  ago  it 
was  In  danger  of  going  under 
more  than  Lyme  until  a 
merger  with  a Sunday  side. 
Parkway  Clayton.  Since  then 
the  improvement  has  been 
steady,  with  eyes  now  turned 
towards  the  Unibond  League 
— the  old  Northern  League. 

Town  would  have  loved  to 
have  played  Notts  County  in 
the  Lyme  Valley  stadium 
which  is  floodlit,  covered  on 
two  sides  and  seats  just  under 
300.  They  need  a 6,000  crowd 
at  Stoke  to  make  the  switch 
financially  viable.  One  hopes 
they  get  it  and  more,  even  if 


such  ground  barter  bites  an- 
other great  gobbit  out  of  a 
competition  whose  glamour, 
at  least  at  this  stage,  Is  mere 
veneer. 

So  far  Newcastle  Town 
have  seen  off  three  Unibond 
Premier  sides,  Winsford. 
Frickley  and  Bamber  Bridge 
— a sequence  of  victories  that 
has  left  their  manager  Glyn 
Chamberlain  singularly  un- 
derwhelmed. “I  think  70  per 
cent  of  my  squad  are  capable 
or  playing  at  that  leveL" 

Chamberlain,  who  traded 
his  defensive  league  wares  for 
Burnley,  Chesterfield  and 
Halifax  Town,  became  man- 
ager three  years  ago  and  has 
knitted  together  the  usual 
non-league  jumble  of  former 
pros  and  gifted  part-timers. 

As  a member  of  the  Burnley 
ground  staff  he  saw  the  Lan- 
cashire club,  still  a force  in 
the  land,  beaten  by  Wimble- 
don, then  of  the  Southern 
League,  and  was  with  Ches- 


terfield when  they  lost  to 
Blyth  Spartans. 

"Out  of  40  fixtures  1 would 
say  there  will  definitely  be 
one  non-League  club  that 
beats  a League  club.  1 just 
hope  there  wont  b c one  on 
Saturday  because  then  U 
; should  be  us  on  Sunday.” 

One  Town  player  who 
, never  expected  to  return  to 
the  Victoria  Ground's  home 
j dressing-rooms  is  the  de- 
tender  Andy  Holmes,  who 
; played  several  games  Tor 
Stoke  before  a back  injury  put 
paid  to  the  27-year-old’s  pro- 
fessional League  career. 

“We  were  all  a bit  self-con- 
scious after  the  television 
coverage  we  got  before  the 
Bamber  Bridge  tie  in  the  last 
round.  We  didn’t  think  our 
achievements  had  warranted 
it  and  it  made  us  even  more 
determined  to  win.  We  didn't 
want  to  fall  flat  on  our  faces.” 

Dave  Ritchie,  son  of  the  for- 
mer Stoke  favourite  John, 


| scored  against  Bamber  Bridge 
ami  his  Dad  duly  provided  the 
post-match  bubbly.  Both  work 
: in  the  family  pottery  business 
although  John,  like  so  many 
ex-pros,  has  usually  shied 
away  from  watching  his  son. 
This  time  he  will  make  an 

exception. 

“The  biggest  thing  Is  not  to 
be  8-0  down  after  27  minutes," 
said  Chamberlain.  Non- 
I League  managers  will  remem- 
ber with  a shudder  this  week 
that  last  season  Marine,  then 
enjoying  a spell  of  excellent 
form  and  results,  lost  11-2  to 
Shrewsbury  Town. 

Sky  almost  took  Sunday’s 
match  as  their  live  game.  Two 
more  victories  and  a draw 
| against  Newcastle  United 
would  make  a satellite  dish 
, too  tasty  to  refuse.  But  first 
those  other  Magpies,  Notts 
County,  have  to  be  overcome. 
In  truth  it  seems  likely  that 
Colin  Murphy's  team  will 
make  it  one  far  sorrow. 


Osman  back  with  Cardiff 


Russell  osman,  the  for- 
mer England  defender. 


■ nmer  England  defender, 
returned  to  management  yes- 
terday when  he  took  charge  of 
Cardiff  City. 

Osman,  37,  made  15  League 
appearances  for  Cardiff  last 
season  and  will  play  for  the 
Third  Division  side  now  in  an 
emergency. 

The  former  Bristol  City 
player-manager  succeeds  Phil 


Neal,  who  is  now  caretaker 
manager  at  Manchester  City. 

Charlton  have  completed 
the  £250,000  signing  of  Bir- 
mingham’s defender  Gary 
Poole.  Chris  Waddle  is  stay- 
ing with  Bradford  City  until 
the  end  of  the  season  after 
agreeing  personal  terms. 

Bobby  Robson’s  Barcelona 
are  to  play  Celtic  In  a friendly 
at  Parkhead  on  November  26. 
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Newcastle  united . . . Town’s  manager  Glyn  Chamberlain;  room  to  manoeuvre  In  the  main  stand  on  match  day;  the  striker  John  Buradred  enjoys  Saturday's  match  against  Darwen 


Pools  Forecast  1 2 


84  Bromley 


Pressure  piles 
on  Lee  as  City 
debt  hits  £26m 


Results 


(WS.  LI,  Pet  B 33.  GBO).  2.  Miami  (4-1 -.800- 
X);  3.  Orlando  I2-1-.66MX):  4.  Washington 


Soccer 


12-3-.40Q-2*);  5.  PNladelpnia  (3-S-.40O-2K); 
6.  Boston  0-4-JU0-3KJ:  T.  New  Jersey  (0-3- 
.000-a3  Central:  i.  Chicago  (W5.  L0. 
Pctl-OKL  GBO):  2.  Detroit  (4-t-  800-lX):  3. 
Milwaukee  (4-l-^OO-THu  *.  Cleveland  (4-1  ■ 
■flOO-M);  5.  Charlotte  <3-Z-.600-»):  ft  At- 
lanta (?-3-.hjo-3);  7,  Toronto  i2-S- JOCWt  ft 
Indiana  (1-3- .250-4).  Weatara  Coofar- 
m Wknit  1.  Houston  (Wft  L0. 
Pet  1.000.  GB0L  ft  Utah  12-2-  500-3),  ft  Min- 
nesota (a-ft.-KXXSft  4.  Denver  (2-4-.3XMI; 
5.  Dallas  11-4-200-4X);  6.  Sen  Amonla  (1-6- 
.167-5);  7.  Vancouver  (0-6-O00-61.  Mda 
1.  LA  Lakers  (Wft  Lft  PM. 607.  GBO);  ft 
Seattle  |32-  GOMS):  3.  LA  Clippers  [3-3- 
BOO-X);  4.  Portland  (4-3-^71-W;  5.  Sacra- 
mento I2-3-.40Q.UB-.  6.  Golden  State  (1-4- 
200-31];  7.  Phoenix  (0-6-.000-3X]. 


PA  CAKUNQ  PmwnUHW 

1 AMoaVttta  v Leicester 

2 Btackfaucn  « Che  Is— 

3 ■sextan  v Southampton 

4 Leads  v Unepoal 

■ Mentltd  V Annul 

6 HWftHx  v West  Ham 

7 TwMnhea  v Sunderland 

B WbnMedoa  v Coventry 


v Lincoln 
v Bury 
v Wycombe 


NATIONWIDE  Luaue 
FIRST  DmSKM 
B Bettes  v C Palace 

iO  Bradford  C « tpaaitah 

fl  Grimsby  «•  Stake 

12  Wwaliih  v Reading 

IS  Onfall  v Kuodertftokl 

14  Ponvolo  v Staff  I1W 

15  Aoctai itouttt  y Men  C 

IB  ora  v Chariton 

IT  SauOiend 


SB  Scxntbenm 
SS  Shrewsbury 
37  awtiegi 


v Hereford 

e Vexfc 
v Rochdan 
v Walsall 
v Fulham 
v Darflngton 
v Rotherham 


THE  pressure  on  Francis 
I Lee,  confronted  by  con- 


40  Torbay 


v Doncaster 

V Bristol  C 


v Dundee  UM 


PA  CUP— First  rwKf 


v Dag-Ramn-MBO  f 


v FaOdrk 
v Pardck 


21  Boxabani  Wood  v Rusltdan 

22  Braatfoxd  v Bournemouth 


v Morton 
v EsatFHa 


Arsenal 
Aston  VIDa 
Btrm.  City 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Brantford 
Burnley 
Chelsea 
Coventry  City 
Derby  County 
Everton 
Hudd.  Town 


06 
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19 
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11 
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14 

34 
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36 
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21 

UveiptxN 

04 
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30 

36 
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09 
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» 
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(n 

Tottenham  Hot 

07 

31 

Middlesbrough 

23 

West  Ham 

12 

08 

MittwaU 

29 

Wimbledon 

26 

17 

Newcastle  Utd 

18 

Wolves 

37 

98 

Norwich  City 

18 

Celtic 

09 

08 

Nottm,  Forest 

13 

Bangere 

10 

32 

OPfl 

as 
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7/fcGuardian  O INTERACTIVE 


1 Lee,  confronted  by  con- 
tinual takeover  talk  and 
the  sadden  resignation  of 
Steve  Coppell  as  manager, 
Increased  yesterday  when 
it  was  revealed  that  Man- 
chester City  lost  more  than 
£3.1  million  last  season  and 
that  debts  have  soared  to 
£26  million. 

Shareholders  will  hear  at 
the  annual  general  meeting 
on  December  5 that  the 
£3.168  million  loss  in  the 
season  City  lost  their  Pre- 
miership status  compares 
with  a £203,759  profit  the 
previous  year. 

The  Maine  Road  debts  of 
£26  million,  up  £7  million 
from  12  months  previously, 
compare  with  total  assets 
of  £31*  million.  Interest 
charges. have  virtually 
doubled,  rising  from 
£564.000  to  £1.3  million. 

But  Lee.  City's  chairman, 
says:  “Every  club  in  the 
game,  apart  from  two  or 
three,  reports  losses.  What 
the  balance  sheet  sever 
takes  on  board  is  the  value 
of  players.”  Despite  the  def- 
icit, he  insisted  that  City 
have  no  plans  to  sell  their 
main  player  asset,  the  mid- 
fielder Georgi  KtaUato. 

The  gulf  between  the  two 
Manchester  clubs  was  em- 
phasised with  the  news  that 
United’s  chairman  and 
chief  executive  Martin  Ed- 
wards has  received  a 39  per 
cent  pay  rise,  taking  his 
basic  salary  to  £212,000. 

Edwards  also  received  a 
£67,000  performance- 
related  bonus  after  Unit- 
ed’s Doable  season.  With 
other  pecks,  his  total  pack- 
age is  believed  to  be 
£321,000. 


PA  TROPHY:  Thfe-d  quaBTytofl  round 

dmr  Bradford  Pfc  Aw  V Barrow.  Marina  v 
GningDofOugti  Trinity;  Buxton  * Grantham 
Tn;  Runcorn  v Solihlll  Bar.  Moor  Breen  v 
Dudley  Tin:  Ashton  DU  v Burton  Alb:  Cot- 
wyn  Bay  v Pricktfiy  Attu  Blyth  Spartans  v 
Burton  T/t  Parsley  Celtic  or  Worksop  Tn  v 
Lancaster  C:  Bishop  Auckland  v Stocks- 
brioge  Pk  Steels  or  Snapshed  Dynamo; 
Spennytnoor  UM  * Hadcllffe  Bon  Bad- 
worth  UM  v Accrington  Stanley;  Rothwell 
Tn  v Workington:  Knowdey  UM  v Emley, 
DaiKord  or  Tooting  A Mitcham  UM  v DuV 
nteh  Hamlet;  Bromley  v Worcester  C:  But- 
ton un  V Dorchester  Tn;  Aldershot  Tn  v 
Dagenham  A Redbridge;  Crawley  Tn  • 
Cndmslord  C;  Yeovil  Tn  v Evesham  Uto. 
Csrshalnn  AUi  v Keybrfdge  Swifts:  St 
Leonards  Stomerolt  v Purneet  Weymoutti 
v Ashtord  Tn;  Raunds  Tn  v Bognor  Begb 
Tn.  Harrow  Bor  v Salisbury  C:  Sudbury  Tn 
v Cheltenham  Tn;  Cambridge  C v Newport 

AAC;  Aylesbury  UM  or  Sltt/ngbourrts  v 
Cherts ey  Tn  or  Yeadlng;  Basingstoke  Tn  v 
Hostings  Tn:  St  Albans  C v Kings  Lynn: 
Gloucester  C v Klngatontan;  Fisher  Atn- 
I letlc  (London)  v Wokingham  Tn.  To  be 
ployed  on  Saturday,  November  30  (341). 


SCOTTISH  IttHIIB  Rret  Dtatohwc  St 

Johnstone  v East  FHe  (745). 

PA  TROPHY,  SMMhsMd  npHte 
Worksop  Tn  v Parsley  Celtic;  YeatBng  v 
Chertuoy  Tn;  Tooting  A Mitcham  Utd  * 
DartJord. 

UNtBOMD  IJUOUtt  Preralwr  DhMm 

Barrow  v Marine;  Cofwyn  Bay  v Choriey. 


American  Football 


Frtcldey  v Blytti  Spartans  (7.46):  Gaina- 
borough  v Attreum  Tn:  Gulamey  v Buxton; 
Runoom  * Winatord  UM:  WWon  Alb  v 

Knows  ley.  Challenge  Cock  Senond 

raoxt  Lancaster  C v Accrington  Stanley. 
ICIS  UUUBIfi  Premtaf  DMdom  Boro- 
ham  Wood  v YeovU  (7.4SI:  Hendon  v 
Oxford  C (7M);  Heybridge  v Staines;  King- 
ston! an  v Grays.  Hut  DMdom  Walton  ft 
Hanmam’v  Basingstoke  Tn.  lotted  ■» 
Won  Bedtord  Tn  v LeamartiBed:  Leighton 
Tn  V Bracknell  Tn. 

DH  auunBNs  LsudUtt  Wtedor  or*. 
Mum  Sudbury  Tn  v Worcester  C.  Wfcllteod 
DMatom  Tamworth  v RottiweU  Tn.  ScHuta- 
ero  DMdom  Cloved  on  Tn  v Trcmbrtdga 
Tn.  One  Pfcat  rottad,  maca od  tag:  Chte- 
tsnnam  Tn  v Newport  AFC. 

H-W  COUNTIES  LEAQUta  PttM  Wv- 

Mnr  Atherton  Collieries  v Buracough; 
Ettstwood  Honfey  vRoBSendata  UM;  Uoss- 
li«v  v Bootte. 

KMBHX  DMCf  LCMWtt  Prteta' 


Cricket 


Tennis 


ATP  HHUMin  CUP:  tat  H Owny 

(Arg)  W M RIOS  iChlla)  6-4,  7-5. 
WOOUDPB  classic  (Oakland.  Cam}; 
Ficiafa  M tflaflfca  (Swltz)  tn  M Beies  (US) 
6-2.  6-0. 


American  Football 


NHr  CinemnaO  3ft  Futsburgb  2ft  Kanaas 
City  27.  Green  Bay  20.  Miami  37.  Indianap- 
olis 1ft  New  Orteano  14.  Howto"  31;  NY 
Jets  27.  New  Engfand  31:  FMMdelpHa  17. 
Buffalo  2ft  St  Louis  59.  Atlanta  16:  Tampa 
Bay  2ft  Oakland  17  (ot),  vtaWngton  34. 
Arizona  37  {oft  Denver  17.  Chicago  1ft 
Jacksonville  30,  Bala  mote  27;  Seattle  42. 
Minnesota  29;  San  Fn/idaco  17,  Danas  20 
(oil;  Carolina  27.  NY  Giants  17.  Sttuftaga: 

England  (W7.  Lft  PF275,  PA315J;  ft  Buffalo 
(74MB V 175):  3.  Warm  (5-5-238-2051;  ft  In- 
rflanapolB  JS-S- 172-208):  5,  NT  Jets  (1-9- 
172-264).  Contrab  1.  PWstHJrgh  (W7.  tfl. 
PF23ft  PA1G0);  2.  Houston  16-4-ESO-ifloi;  3. 

Cfndnnafl  (4-0-214-2 ae);  4.  Jacksonville  (4- 
6-202-209);  G.  Baltimore  (3-7-344-2M). 
Western  1.  Denver  (WB,  LI,  PF282. 
PA1B7)i  8.  KanaaH  City  (7-3-306-188);  1 
, San  Diego  (^4-188-218).  4.  Seattle  (5*. 
206-239];  S.  Oakfatid  (4U6.2ir.igg), 
taHowat  canfaranoa:  Butem  1.  PWla- 
dnlphia  (W7.  L3.  PFZS.  PA203);  ft  Wash- 
Ington  (7-3-333-190);  ft  Dall«  (64-206- 


CHAMPIONS’  TROPHY  ISnarfad}:  New 
Zealand  169-8  (GO  orers;  N Aria  68;  Sa- 
Jeeva  de  Silva  9-18.  Aravlnda  de  Suva 
2-281.  Sri  Lanka  189  (48  overs;  8 Jayasur- 
lya  53.  Morrison  5-34.  Cairns  2-44)  Tied. 
TOUR  MATCH  fCocMn,  India):  Second 
dam  South  Alnca  243  lAnemli  4-72.  John- 
son 3-78)  and  £33  (Kattl  4-87).  Karnataka 
119  (Kfusonor  5-3ft  Donato  4-3«. 
SHEFFIELD  SHIRLCh  Sydaoyi  New 
South  Wales  284  and  353-6  dec.  Victoria 
181  and  396  (Matthew  anon  167.  Darren 
Berry  1*8)  NSW  won  by  58  runs. 

Ice  Hockey 

SUPER!  puaitt  Ayr  4.  Netongham  ft 
Carat!  6.  Bracknell  ft  Manchester  4.  New- 
castle ft  Sheffield  7.  Basingstoke  4. 
pnawai  LEAGUE;  Guildford  ft  Swindon 
ft  Medway  ft  Slough  4:  Solihull  T.Tehort  3. 
NORTHERN  PREMIER  LEAGUE;  Black* 
burn  5.  Dumfries  3:  Paisley  to.  Cootfo- 
reogh  ft  Whlboy  ft  Murrayflehj  1. 

UHLi  Detroit  -t^Tompa  Bay  ft  Philadelphia 
ft  Toronto  1;  Chicago  2.  Ottawa  0.  Stand- 


Heartbreak  for  49ers  as 
Elvis  gives  game  away 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 


WiMdui  Bridgwater  Tn  v Barnstaple  Tn. 
PONUNk  UUMItt  Fite Bar  Dt.ialma 

Birmingham  v Evgrton  (7.15):  Otoheun  v 
Derby  (7.0).  Second  DMdom  Rotherham 
-v  Mararfieu  (7 A):  Stockport  v Bradlord 

AVON  INSU RATIO  COMBINATION] 
first  DMataaa  Mnlwall  v Arsenal  (2-0); 
West  Ham  v Brighton  (ftO). 

GILBERT  LEAGUE  CUPi  Second  rami, 

Ural  tegr  Sangor  C v Gormah'B  Ou ay: 

Barry  Tn  v Ebbw  Vale;  Hotywefl  v Rhyl: 

Newtown  v Aberystwyth. 

sun  UPS  HOLD  CUP,  nob  Unlleld  v 

Glerravon. 


Rugby  Union 


Hanford  IW7,  L5.  T2.  GP43,  GA41.  P»16); 
ft  Buffalo  (B-8-1 -39-45-13):  3.  Boston  [5.7-4- 


45^4-131:  4.  Montreal  (S-8^«1<8-I3);  ft 
Ottawa  {4-frM3-«7-13|:  S.  Pittsburgh  (4- 
HM-44-6i-g).  ABaethu  1 . Rortaa  |W10.  Li. 
T«.  OF4S.  OAS7.  PtaftO:  2.  Philadelphia  (8- 
M-6O-50-1B):  3.  New  Jereay  (B-5-1-35-3V 
17>;  4.  NY  Ranger*  (6-8-4-57-54-181:  8. 
Washington  r7-B4M7-48-i4);fl,  Tampa  Say 
(B-7-a«W9.14|:  7 NY  Islanders  (34-634- 
38-11}.  Weatawi  CwefareiKta  Cerihah  1. 
ChtceQO  (W10.  L0.  Tft  GF48.  GA41.  Push; 
ft  Dell  Oil  |UWMM4-»).  3.  Dellas  (10-5- 
0~n-S$-POI;  4,  Toronto  (8*Mk52-54-fS?;  i 
St  LOUIS  18^54.55-161: 8.  Phoenix  (5-8-2- 
37U4-1J).  PaeBbn  1.  Colorado  W11.  L4, 
Tft  GF84.  GA38.  Pta25t;  ft  Loa  Angeles  (7- 
7*3-50-56-17),  ft  San  Jose  (7-7-3-4M3-17U 
4.  Edmonton  (8-6-3-E8-S6-16);  S,  Calgary 
(7-8-1-44-33-15);  6.  Vancouver  (7-WW1-42- 
14 k 7.  Anaheim  |3-10^L«44). 


i6fi);  4,  Arizona  (4^-184-538);  S.  NY  Giants 
1*3-157-188}.  Cewtrab  1.  Groan  Bay  (W8. 
Lft  PF288.  PA144);  2.  MlnitoSOU  (!r5-ied- 
184);  ft  Damn  4.  Chicago  (*■ 

6-144-1921;  5.  Tampa  Bay  (8-8-115-1851. 
Western  1,  Gan  Francisco  (W7,  L3.  PF234. 
PA1521:  2,  Carolina  (8-4-217-148):  3.  Si 
Lotus  13-7-201 -BB0};  4.  Now  Orleans  i2-8- 
153-335):  s.  Mania  (7-9-J  78-303; 


INTERNATIONAL  MATCH,  Ireland  V 
Western  Samoa  (Umsaowne  Rood). 

TOUR  match,  Ireland  A v South  Africa  A 
<ft3a  DannybrooS). 

CLUB  HATCH:  Oxford  Untv  v Northamp- 
ton (7.18). 


Ice  Hockey 

OLYMPIC  OUAUPYRKh  Qroitti  Ai  Great 
Britain  v Slovenia  (Sheffield). 

PREMIER  UUOUA  SoUhull  v Stough 


Fixtures 


• Bath  will  bo  wttnou  two  key  forwards 
when  they  travel  to  Cardiff  tor  Saturday's 
European  Cup  rugby  union  quartsMlnu. 
7110  veteran  hooker  Graham  Dane  has  a 
dislocated  elbow  nna  will  be  ou  for  m 
teas!  a month  and  the  flanker  Richard 
Webstar  has  iraeturad  a knucMo  |otm 


Basketball 


MBA*  Cleveland  itn.  Denver  88.  LA  Clip, 
pern  81.  Minnesota  70.  Vancouver  be.  New 
York  101;  LA  Lakera  9ft  AUonla  85.  Port- 
land 94.  Ban  Antonio  01  Statute  n»to  EM- 
am  Cterfer  tmuw  AUanteu  ).  Now  York 


O’  JO  unteea  stated) 

Soccer 

C*NMW60iACUIb8Wnl-«M«diwplaywr 
Lincoln  v Southampton  (7.4fi);  Luton  v 
Wimbledon  (746). 

HATKJMW1DB  LEAGUE:  ta  MvWooa 
Barnsley  v Noruttcn  (745).  SeoaiiJ  Me 
UeK  Shrewsbury  v Bristol  Rvrj- 


• Ricardo  Pima,  goaUueeper  with  the  Bra- 
zilian soccer  ehamplorowp  leaders  Ade- 
ftoo  Pnrawwnsn.  suffered  concussion  and 
needed  atiicnaa  after  being  boats  n up  by 
fane  attar  Ms  aldo'e  >?  away  inn  against 
Rumlnonsa  In  Rio  do  Janeiro. 


• The  Worthing  Bears,  who  nave  won 
only  three  of  (heir  13  Buowetaer  League 
and  Cup  basketball  mafchoa.  are  parting 
company  with  their  homesick  Spaniard  Er- 
nesto Moreno. 


AN  awful  blunder  by  Elvis 
Grbac,  the  49ers’  usually 
reliable  reserve  quarterback, 
handed  victory  to  the  Dallas 
Cowboys  who  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  badly  needing  a 
win  to  keep  their  play-off 
hopes  alive. 

This  season  Grbac  has  dep- 
utised ably  for  Steve  Young 
and  his  services  were  again 
required  late  in  the  second 
quarter  when  Young,  for  the 
second  time  in  three  weeks, 
retired  with  concussion  after 
taking  several  hard  knocks. 

But  this  was  not  to  be 
Grbac 's  afternoon.  He  threw 
two  interceptions,  including 
the  one  that  effectively  cost 
the  49ers  the  game.  On  both 
occasions  he  unwisely  tried  to 
force  the  ball  down  the 
middle. 

The  crucia}  mistake  oc- 
j cur  red  late  in  the  game,  when 
the  49ers  were  leading  17-10. 
Under  pressure  he  flung  the 

ball  straight  to  FYed  Strick- 
land. the  Cowboys  linebacker. 

A few  plays  later  Troy  Aik- 
man  curled  the  bail  into  the 
hands  of  the.  tlght-end  Eric 
Bjornson  for  a six-5*ard  touch- 
down that  tied  the  game  with 
less  than  three  minutes  of 
regular  play  left, 

“The  late  turnover  saved 
them,"  said  the  ->9ers  coach 
George  Seifert.  "They  had  to 
win  and  they  played  frantic.*' 
The  Cowboys  wrapped  up 
the  game  with  a 29-yard  field 
goal  from  Chris  Bonlol  in 
overtime. 

The  49ers  have  now  lost 
narrowly  to  their  two  nearest 
rivals,  the  Green  Bay  Packers 


and  the  Cowboys.  Although 
they  are  somewhat  flattered 
by  a 7-3  record,  like  Dallas 
they  will  still  have  to  lift  their 
game  in  order  to  stay  ahead  of  , 
the  Packers,  the  Pittsburgh  4V 
Steelers  and  the  Denver 
Broncos. 

Seifert  tried  to  shield  Grbac 
afterwards.  "You  don't  like  to 
see  errors  but  you've  got  to  be 
good  enough  to  play  through 
them.  We  can't  be  blaming  a 
coach  or  a player  for  losses. 
They  call  this  a football 
team." 

”1  just  made  a stupid  mis- 
take. The  way  I look  at  it  l 
lost  the  game  for  this  team," 
said  Grbac. 

It  might  prove  to  be  the 
reprieve  tliat  bucks  up  the 
Cowboys.  In  another  stroke  of 
luck  the  joint  leaders  in  their 
NFC  East  division  both  lost. 

The  Philadelphia  Eagles  went1 
down  to  the  Buffalo  Bills 
JM-I7  while  the  Washington 
Redskins  were  defeated  hy 
the  Arizona  Cardinals  in  a 
37-34  overtime  shoot-out 

The  Cowboys  are  now  only 
one  game  behind  the  Red- 
skins and  Eagles  hut  face  a 
tough  assignment  next  week 
— the  Packers. 

"People  want  to  bury  us." 
said  Tony  Tolbert  or  the  Cow- 
boys, “but  we're  still  in  the 
middle  of  this  thing," 

John  Elway,  meanwhile, 
shook  offthe  effects  ofa  tender  j 

hamstring  to  throw  one  touch-  ' 
down  and  Terrell  Davis  ran  for 
another  as  the  Denver  Broncos 
held  off  a late  Chicago  Bean 
surge  to  win  17-12. 

Elway  completed  19  of  & 
posses  for  198  yards  and  a 
touchdown  but  the  Denver  de- 
fence saved  the  day. 
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The  gua^glan  Tuesday  November  12 1996 

Cricket 

Tour  match:  South  Australia  v| England  A 

Headley 
makes  his 
own  name 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Tennis 


‘Andy  WTlson  fan  Advlalrie 


Dean  headley  is 

desperate  to  play  for 
England.  After  the 
saccess  of  his  fatter 
and  grandfather  George  for 
the  West  Indies  he  is  anxious 
that  "people  won’t  remember 
me  as  die  Headley  who  didn't 
play  Test  cricket”. 

After  his  latest  perfor- 
mance at  the  Adelaide  Oval 
the  England  A coach  Mike 
Gatting  is  confident  the  26- 
year-old  will  achieve  his  am- 
bition next  summer  against 
the  flill  Australian  side. 

Headley  bowled  England  a 
to  a remarkable  victory  al- 
most single-handed,  taking 
five  for  38  in  the  second  in- 
nings to  complete  career-best 
match  figures  of  ll  for  98  as 
South  Australia,  chasing  a 
target  of  170,  were  beaten  by 
12  runs.  Gatting  said:  "It  was 
an  exceptional  performance 
by  Dean,  and  good  news  for 
England.  We  need  another 
strike  bowler  with  the  Aus- 
sies  coming  over  next  year.  A 
few  guys  in  the  Test  team  had 
better  not  sit  on  their 
laurels." 

The  Australians  were  also 
impressed.  Joe  Scuderi,  who 
led  their  victory  charge  with 
an  unbeaten  half-century  but 
eventually  ran  out  of  part- 
ners. added:  "Headley  was  the 
best  bowler  in  the  game.” 

Greg  Blewett  will  be  wary 
of  Headley  if  they  meet  In 
England  next  summer  after 
being  dismissed  by  a magnifi- 
cent delivery  by  the  Kent 
player  for  the  second  time  in 
the  match  by  the  third  ball  of 
the  day. 

South  Australia’s  captain- 
coach  Jamie  Siddons,  a cen- 
tury-maker in  the  first  in- 
nings, was  then  trapped  lbw 
by  a ball  which  nipped  back 
sharply.  And.  when  Adam 
Hollioake  claimed  a spectacu- 
lar catch  at  second  slip  to  dis- 
miss the  left-handed  Ben 
Johnson,  Headley  had  three 
for  13  and  South  Australia 
were  41  for  four,  James  Bray- 
shaw  having  been  run  out  by 
a direct  hit  from  Michael 
Vaughan  at  cover  trying  to 
take  a sharp  single  off  his 
first  ball. 

Siddons,  a notoriously 
sparky  character,  was  furious 
at  his  dismissal,  standing  his 
ground  for  several  seconds 
before  marching  off  to  do  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  dress- 
ing-room. Scuderi,  mean- 
while. received  a warning 
from  both  umpires  for  sug- 
gesting to  Hollioake  that  his 


catch  had  not  carried.  How- 
ever, the  fiercely  competitive 
nature  of  the  game  in  the 
middle  was  undermined  by 
the  absence  from  the  South 
Australian  side  of  Darren 
Lehmann,  who  had  been 
called  to  Alice  Springs  by  the 
Australian  Cricket  Board  to 
play  for  the  Northern  Territo- 
ries XI  in  today's  tour  game 
against  the  West  Indians. 

That  meant  that  after  the 
wicketkeeper  Tim  Neils  en 
had  fall  en,  caught  behind  to 
Ashley  Giles  with  the  score 
on  51.  England  A were  down 
to  the  last  two  batsmen 
capable  of  causing  trouble, 
Scuderi  and  Brad  Young. 

They  duly  did  so  in  a sixth- 
wicket  stand  of  TO.  Giles  then 
had  Young  caught  at  slip  by 
Craig  White  but,  with  more 
stubborn  support  ficom  Gilles- 
pie, Scuderi  had  taken  the 
Redbacks  to  within  20  runs  of 
their  target  with  three  wick- 
ets remaining  when  Headley 
struck  again. 

He  bowled  Gillespie  with  a 
yorker  and  had  McIntyre  lbw 
next  ball,  giving  himself  a 
chance  of  his  fourth  hat-trick 
of  1996  following  three  this 
summer  for  Kent  — a chance 
the  locals  rated  as  better  than 
50-50  against  Harrity,  pro- 
moted to  the  dizzy  Haight  of 
No.  10  by  the  absence  of  Leh- 
mann. instftad  Headley  fr«a  to 
wait  almost  half  an  hour  for 
his  chance  because  of  the  tea 
interval,  and  by  that  time  the 
batsmen  had  changed  ends 
for  Scuderi  to  deny  him, 

However,  England  could 
not  be  denied  and  Giles 
bowled  Harrity  round  his  legs 
to  complete  a second  victory 
over  the  Sheffield  Shield 
champions  in  six  days  and 
send  the  tourists  to  Mount 
Gambler  for  a four-day  game 
against  the  Australian  Acad- 
emy in  excellent  spirits. 

ENGLAND  A.  Ffcwt  Inning*  294  (M  A 
Butcher  73.  w K Hggg  69.  C While  Si; 
Harrity  4-ffi). 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA!  first  frinlnga  Z7B  U 
O swoons  101:  Heedtey  S-60). 

■NOLAND  A i Second  lining*  191  (Mcfn- 
lyra  4-43). 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 


Ominous  for  Seles 

as  Hingis  humbles 
her  in  runaway  win 

Stephen  Bierley  on  the  unexpected  | on  court,  occasionally 
demise  of  a formidable  champion  but  her  abUhy^far^ou 
and  the  imminent  arrival  of  another  Sukova,  once  a teennc 


oiepnen  Dieriey  on  me  unexpected  on  court,  occasionally  throw- 

demise  of  a formidable  champion  bS 

and  the  imminent  arrival  of  another  I Sukova,  once  a teenage  prod 

igy  herself,  makes  most  of  her 

THE  RISE  and  rise  of  money  and  probably  hold  a ri^fv  tS[n£L.do“W,es  and 
Martina  Hingis,  still  place  in  the  top  five  25f?J5S“5  5*"^“..“^ 

only  16  years  oUL  co-  Hingis  meanwhile  i u caused  her  to  limit 

melded  significantly  every  bit  the  queen  in  wait  bone Bnf  *rnmpnfUjSt,VaS  IJTal 
with  the  decline  of  Monica  tog.  She  has  matured  remark  Hineu  '’5s 

Seles  when  the  Swiss  teen-  ably  this 

ager  beat  the  former  world  No.  6 in  the  world  ranW?  - « , , , 

No.  1 6-2, 6-0  early  yesterday.  Her  rise  has  debghtedevef?-  foitoSS?  herfirst 
This  stunning  upset,  which  body  - or  rather  almost  Irin  taPUteSSL 
took  only  32  minutes,  came  to  everybody.  inct  mr>Jr5e£vad1,  German*. 

the  Bank  of  the  West  Classic  At  the  end  of  last  month  her  {KsSS**  h ^ *on  a 

final  at  Oakland,  California,  doubles  partner  Helena  Su  **rn  »L  »„  _ 

Hinsle  broke  Ws  sera  in  she*™  & sea 

every  game  except  one  and  Wimbledon  title  in  July,  an-  Hingis  said.  This  mS 
fappped  her  own  serve  wax.  nounced  she  was  annulling  of  t^  car  but  not  the  teimu 
She  made  only  five  unforced  the  partnership,  partly  citing  The  driving  sent  nu-JfVw 
errors  and  hit  30  winners  to  Hinges  onjou F5SLE&  S S? 

^ 1*3*  today"  Certainl>  Hingis  is  no  saint  ”*  hand 


G S Biewwt  c Hsgg  b Headley - S 

B A Jofmeon  c HankMiCB  b Headley  17 
J O Slddona  lbw  b Headley  _____  is 

J A Breyehmve  run  owl O 

J C Scuderi  not  ad  . ss 

T J NeHaen  c Hegg  b QUe# . 11 

8 E Young  c WhCo  b Giree 97 

J N ameapta  b Headley a 

P E Hctntyra  lbw  b Headley O 

M A Harrity  b Giles O 

D 8 Lenmaim  abeam „ O 

extras  (tO.  lbE.  nM) _ ■ 

TOM  (6X2  ovate) — 1*7 

M ef  ekMe  6L  38, 36. 41. 50, 129.  160. 
150. 157.  ■ 

Bownagi  Headley  20-8-38-5;  Harris 
9-0-30-0;  Ealhstn  0-0-10-0;  Giles 
MJ-O-aO-3;  White  8-3-19-0;  Hollioake 
4-1-12-0:  Vaughan  2-O-M-O. 


Seles’s  11.  — or  lack  of  it.  Graf  mr 

"She  blew  me  away  today  ” Certainly  Hingis  is  no  saint  on  the  v 
said  Seles.  “She  had  answers 
for  every  shot  I had."  It  was 
the  first  time  Seles  lost  a set 
to  love  since  a 6-3,  6-0  defeat 
to  Martina  Navratilova  at  the 
1990  Virginia  Slims  of  Wash- 
ington, and  only  the  fourth 
‘ 'bagel”  of  her  career. 

It  was  the  second  WTA  tour 
title  of  the  year  for  Hingis, 
who  brake  into  the  top  10  last 
month  by  reaching  her  first 
Grand  si  Am  gomi-fmnT  That 

was  in  the  US  Open,  where 
she  eliminated  Jana  Novotna 
and  the  third-seeded  Arantxa 
Sanchez  Vicario  before  losing 
to  Steffi  Graf. 

Seles  won  the  Australian 
Open  this  year,  suffering  a 
shoulder  injury  in  the  pro- 
cess. and  it  seems  that  the  Yu- 
goslav-born American  will 
never  again  be  the  force  she 
was  before  a deranged  specta- 
tor in  Hamburg  stabbed  her 
three  years  ago. 

On  her  return  to  competi- 
tive tennis  last  year  the  WTA 
chose  to  rank  her  as  joint 
No.  1 with  Graf  a position  she 
retained  until  last  week,  but 
this  hardly  reflected  their 
respective  status  and  form. 

Graf  has  won  three  Grand 
Slam  titles  this  year  and  com- 
prehensively defeated  Seles 
in  the  US  Open  final. 

Last  week  Seles,  on  losing 
her  joint  No.  1 status,  said  she 
was  perfectly  happy  to  be  the 
joint  No.  2 and  had  no  real 

i ; - g ambition  to  reach  the  top 

In  with  a shout...  Hingis  sounds  off  during  the  Australian  Open  photograph:  chris  cole  make  a hug?  amount  of  Price  of  fame ...  Seles  feels  the  strain 


DARRIN  BRABROOK 


Lloyd  joins  call 
lor  Test ‘table’ 


Motor  Racing  Ice  Hockey 

Sau ber  jump  the  flag  on  Ferrari  engine  deal  Suy^s-t£es 

m » __ 


Alan  Henry 


A WAR  of  words  broke 
out  last  night  between 
Sauber  and  Ferrari 
over  claims  by  the  Swiss- 
based  team  that  Ferrari 
had  agreed  to  supply  them 
with  Vio  engines  for  the 
next  two  world  champion- 
ship campaigns. 

Sauber  were  without  an 
engine  for  next  season  after 
Ford  offered  their  services 
to  the  fledgling  Stewart  Fl 
team.  But  within  hours  of 
their  announcing  that  a 


WkaSebray 

CLIVE  LLOYD,  manager 
of  the  West  Indies  team 
currently  touring  Aus- 
tralia, has  joined  those  who 
believe  that  a World  Champi- 
onship of  Test  cricket  is  fun- 
damental to  the  credibility  of 
the  five-day  game. 

Although  a limited-overs 
World  Cup  has  been  competed 
for  every  four  years  since 
1975,  Sri  Lanka  being  the  cur- 
rent holders,  there  is  no  offi- 
cial means  of  deciding  which 
Test  side  Is  top  dog  at  present. 

Australia,  for  example,  beat 
West  Indies  last  time  they  met 
and  assumed  an  unofficial 
title.  But  England  drew  with 
West  Indies  in  1995  and  then, 
last  summer,  beat  India,  who 
defeated  Australia  in  a one-off 
Test  in  October.  And  where 
does  this  leave  Pakistan  and 
South  Africa,  both  of  whom 
have  had  series  wins  over 
England  in  the  past  year? 

The  Australian  Cricket 
Board  is  marketing  the  five- 
match  series  with  Courtney 
Walsh’s  side  as  The  Decider: 
an  unofficial  world  champi- 
onship. But  asks  Lloyd,  why 
unofficial  when  the  Tests 
themselves  are  not? 

■•Something  should  be  set 

up  where  you  play  for  toe 
Test  championship  of  the 
world,”  he  says.  “Test  cricket 
is  the  thing-  It  is  what  you  are 
known  for.  Nobody  is  known 
for  doing  anything  in  the  one- 
day  scene.  At  the  moment 
three  teams  think  they  are 
world  champions  and  I find 
that  stupid.” 

Lloyd  envisages  an  offi- 
cially sanctioned  system  i 
whereby  all  nine  Tejrt-playjng 
nations  face  each  other 
within  a given  time.  The  idea 
is  not  new  but,  while  many  I 


agree  that  such  competition 
could  help  increase  the  appeal 
of  Test  cricket,  the  logistics  c f 
the  nine  Test  countries  play- 
ing each  other  home  and 
away  to  series  of  differing 
lengths  in,  say,  a four-year 
period  faight  prove  difficult 
as  some  schedules  are  ar- 
ranged years  In  advance.  . 

Those  like  Lloyd  who  sup- 
port a championship  over  a 
fixed  time  span  would  proba- 
bly advocate  a simple  points 
system  — two  for  a series 
win,  one  fear  a draw,  none  for 
a defeat  — whether  it  con- 
sisted of  six  Tests  or  one.  And 
schedules  can  be  altered,  or  at 
least  tinkered  with,  to  cater 
for,  say,  an  England  home 
Test  against  Zimbabwe  or  two 
or  three  against  Sri  Lanka. 

Less  contrived;  however, 
might  be  a system  of  continu- 
ous assessment  in  the  manner 
of  toe  Sony  Rankings  by 
which  toe  world’s  leading 
golfers  are  defined.  Countries 
would  still  play  each  other 
home  and  away,  with  points 
being  gathered  in  the  same 
way  and  becoming  defunct 
once  a series  is  repeated. 

So,  if  such  a table  existed 
now  and,  for  example.  Austra- ! 
lia  came  to  England  next  sum- 
mer and  lost  toe  Ashes,  the 
two  points  from  their  previ- 
ous trip  would  be  expunged, 
England  would  gain  two  and 
the  positions  in  the  table  of 

both  sides  would  be  adjusted 
accordingly.  IF  Australia  were, 
to  ■nrin,  nothing  would  change. 

A current  table  — incom- 
plete because  England  have 
yet  to  play  Zimbabwe  and 
have  not  met  Sri  Lanka  at 
home  since  1991  — would  be 
headed  not  by  Australia  but 
by  South  Africa,  with  Eng-. 
land  seventh,  ahead  of  on- 
iythis  winter’s  opponents 
Zimbabwe  and  New  Zealand. 


Rugby  Union 


deal  had  been  concluded 
with  the  Italian  firm  a Fer- 
rari spokesman  was  deny- 
ing such  a contract 

Yesterday  afternoon  the 
team  owner  Peter  Sauber 
confirmed  to  the  Swiss 
press  that  a deal  had  been 
i concluded.  “I  am  very 
happy  with  this  solution,” 
he  said.  “It  solves  oar  en- 
gine concerns  and  win  en- 
able us  to  work  more  inde- 
pendently in  the  future.” 

However,  this  was  fol- , 
lowed  by  a trenchant  state-  ! 
ment  from  the  Ferrari 
spokesman  Antonio  Ghlni.  ] 


"We  have  been  discussing  Michael  Schumacher’s  covering  their  costs 
a possible  collaboration  present  contract  — until  through  their  major  spon- 
with  Sauber  in  a deep  way  the  end  of  1999  — would  sor  Petronas.  the  Malay- 
but  the  contract  Is  not  writ-  represent  a step  towards  sian  fuel  conglomerate. 


but  the  contract  is  not  writ-  represent  a step  towards  sian  fuel  conglomerate,  l 
ten  and  this  [Sauber]  press  recouping  the  outlay . whose  name  would  be  dis- 

release  could  compromise  If  finalised,  a two-year  played  on  the  cam  covers  of  I 


any  further  development  of  deal  would  be  expected  to 


the  possible  deaL 


Sauber  around 


the  engines. 

The  VIOs  would  initially 


in  Olympic  bid 


Vic  Batcfaelder 

PETER  WOODS,  Great 
Britain's  Canadian 
coach,  put  his  finger  on 


**It  is  true  that  Ferrari  is  £10  million  per  season.  It  be  prepared  in  Italy  and  to  toe  spot:  *T  would  love  a situ- 
evaluating  the  possibility  would  also  ensure  the  the  specifications  that  ation  where  we  could  close 
of  selling  its  technology  Swiss  team’s-  No.  1 driver  Schumacher  used  in  finish-  down  the  fixtures  for  the 


and  know-how  to  other  Johnny  Herbert  bad  a 
people.  But  it  doesn’t  mean  chance  of  restoring  his  di- 


we  will  sell  engines.” 


m hushing  reputation  after  | Ferrari  plans  a revised  ver- 


ing  second  in  the  Japanese  weekend,  even  just  toe  Sun- 
Grand  Prix  last  month  — day  evening  before  such  a 


Any  Ferrari  deal,  coming  I what  was  a disappointing 


only  days  after  committing 
around  £30  million  for  a 
two-year  extension  of 


first  season  with  the  team 
and  the  Ford  VIO. 

Sauber  would  anticipate 


Rugby  League 


Club  move  helps 
heal  divisions 


Irelandsee  Wl/infln  win  fSTP  | gression  to  a seven-nation 
____  w V I M Ul  I VV  II  I I ClwO  final  qualification  tourna- 

I Danger  in  ment  in  Austria  and  Ger 

Tuigamala  fo  sign  MUTOV 

IRELAND’S  coach  Murray  **  Nagano. 

Kidd  has  singled  out  toe  for-  The  coach’s  plea  was  all  the 

mer  All  Black  wing  Va’aiga  p . rr  victory  for  the  President's  more  understandable  after 

Tuigamala,  a man  Will  Car-  xm  at  Wellington.  Sunday  night’s  stormy  Super- 

ling  once  compared  to  a run-  Murray  will  join  his  War-  league  encounter  at  Sheffield 

away  chariot  as  the  threat  to  1 A flGAN  have  resisted  rims  colleague  Stuart  Lester  between  the  Steelers  and 
his  side  in  Dublin  tonight  1 i\i  competition  from  a at  Central  Park.  The  power-  Woods’  own  club,  toe  Baslng- 
writes  tan  Malin.  V V number  of  clubs,  no-  fully-built  2 1 -year-old  Kiwi  stoke  Bison.  Steelers  won  7-3 

Tuigamala.  back  in  rugby  tably  Salford  Reds,  to  sign  toe  second-row  forward  rejected  a after  three  players  from  each 
union  with  Wasps  this  21-year-old  Auckland  War-  new  offer  from  Auckland  to  side  had  been  ejected  for 
autumn,  has  been  drafted  into  riors  fliH-hack  David  Murray,  join  Wigan  and  he,  too,  is  ex-  fighting.  Including  both  net- 
toe  Western  Samoa  line-up  Murray,  who  has  has  joined  pected  to  play  against  St  Hel-  minders  who  fought  at  centre 


Morrison’s  final  over  forces  tie 

DANNY  ' MORRISON  f jeeva  de  Silva  with  Ws  Wrd 
tewled  a spectacular  over  *avHy  and  ^d 


rfnmi  a 

^/bowled  a spectacular  over 
to  help  New  Zealand  tie  tbtfr 
match  against  Sri  Lanka  in 
the  Singer  Champions  Tro- 
phy tournament  to  Sharjah 
yesterday.  It  was  the  48th, 
with  Sri  Lanka  needing  one 
run  to  win  with  two  wickets 
to  hand-  Morrison  bowled  Sa- 


jeeva  de  Silva  with  his  third 
delivery  and  had  Muttiah 
Muralitharan  caught  in  tbe 
slips  off  his  last  bah- 
Sri  Lanka  had  earlier  sur- 
vived a middle-order  collapse 
to  98  for  six  in  29  overs. 

• England's  one-day  match 
against  Australia  at  The  Oval 
ou  May  M is  a sell-out 


tanklalln 

ENGLAND'S  leading  clubs 
held  out  an  olive-branch 
to  Twickenham  last 
night  when  they  promised  to 
release  players  from  Leagues 
One  and  Two  for  divisional 
matches  against  touring 
teams  during  toe  next  month. 

The  English  Professional 
Rugby  Union  Clubs  organisa- 
tion, which  has  been  in  dis- 
pute with  the  Rugby  Football 
Union  for  a year,  had.  threat- 
ened last  month  to  prevent 
players  from  representing 
their  divisions  against  toe 
touring  teams  of  Queensland, 
Argentina  and  South  Africa 
A.. Bat  the  Epruc  chairman 
Donald  Kerr  said  yesterday: 
“We  have  modified  an  agree- 
ment which  we  are  negotiat- 
ing with  the  RFU.  Part  of  our 
proposals  includes  allowing 
our  players  to  appear  in  these 
games. 

The  move  is  a promising 
step  towards  solving  the  dis- 
pute between  toe  clubs  and 
Twickenham,  although  the 
core  issues  of  television 
money  and  control  remain. 

It  had  been  feared  that  a 
range  of  matches  for  tbe  Mid- 
lands, North,  London  and 
South-West  would  have  to  in- 
clude players  from  lower  ( 
divisions. 

Fran  Cotton,  the  Lions 
manager  and  a staunch  sup- 
porter of  tbe  divisional  set-up, 

welcomed  Epruc’s  change  of 
heart 


“The  RFU  will  be  relieved 
that  toe  quality  of  teams 
against  the  strong  tourists 
will  be  toe  best  available.  It 
would  have  been  embarrass- 
ing to  ask  tourists  to  travel 
thousands  of  miles  to  play 
against  League  Three  opposi- 
tion,” he  said. 

Meanwhile  the  Irish  Rugby 
Football  Union  has  unveiled 
plans  to  bait  tbe  drain  of  play- 
ers to  England  by  spending 

up  to  S3  million  on  contracts 

for  leading  players. 

The  proposals.  Involving  a 
three-tier  structure  designed 
to  encourage  the  Irish  players 
now  with  English  clubs  to 
return  home,  will  be  put  to 

Ireland’s  leading  cluhs  next 

Sunday. 

“Our  aim  is  to  make  It  less  1 
attractive  to  play  abroad,” 
said  the  IRFU  president 
Bobby  Deacy.  “And  we  are  de- 
: termined  to  put  a structure  in 
place  which  will  entice  our 
j top  players  back  to  Ireland 
and  which  wifi  discourage 
others  from  leaving:” 

The  overall  aim  is  to 
restructure  the  game  to  em- 
brace three  main  categories 
the  dubs,  the  provinces  and 
toe  national  sides. 

• Treorcby’s  coaching  pair 
Clive  and  Chris  Jones  have 
resigned.  Treorchy.  who  have 
won  only  one  First  Division 
game  in  eight  and  suffered 
four  consecutive  defeats  in 
the  European  Conference, 
have  appointed  toe  former 
Neath  coach  Lyn  Jones  as 
their  new  supremo. 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


Ferrari  plans  a revised  ver-  vital  game.”  Tonight  Britain 
sion  for  their  drivers  — play  an  Olympic  Group  A 
while  Sauber  plan  to  estate  qualifying  game  against  Slo- 
lish  a service  department  at  venia  at  Sheffield. 

their  base  near  Zurich.  Unbeaten  in  their  five  tour- 

nament games  so  far,  they  de- 
feated Slovenia  5-1  in  Lju- 
bljana last  January.  A repeat 
of  that  success,  and  victories 
over  the  Netherlands  (away) 

■ and  Switzerland  (at  Sheffield) 

J __  next  month,  will  ensure  pro- 

I [I  f j*  O gression  to  a seven-nation 

II  I I final  qualification  tourna- 

ment in  Austria  and  Ger- 
I _ _ ^ many  next  February  from 

III  f i ^1  \/  which  the  top  five  will  go  to 

I I I Wy  toe  1998  Winter  Olympics  in 

* Nagano. 

The  coach’s  plea  was  all  the 
victory  for  the  President's  more  understandable  after 


Xlil  at  Wellington. 


Sunday  night’s  stormy  Super- 


w- 


Murray  will  join  his  War-  league  encounter  at  Sheffield 
riors  colleague  Stuart  Lester  between  the  Steelers  and 


1GAN  have  resisted  riors  colleague  Stuart  Lester 
competition  from  a at  Central  Park.  The  power- 


Woods’  own  club,  the  Baslng- 


the  Western  Samoa  line-up 
for  the  international  at  Lans- 


second-row  forward  rejected  a after  three  players  from  each 
new  offer  from  Auckland  to  side  had  been  ejected  for 
join  Wigan  and  he.  too.  is  ex-  fighting.  Including  both  net- 


Wigan  in  a 12-month  deal 


downe  Road.  Tuigamala  with  a further  two-year  op- 
played  for  toe  All  Blacks  for  tlon,  will  link  up  with  toe 


pected  to  play  against  St  Hel- 
ens at  Christmas, 


minders  who  fought  at  centre 
ice,  although  Sheffield's  Tom 


Leeds,  already  in  competi-  Hammer  was  the  only  one  of 
dan  with  St  Helens  and  sev-  eight  GB  squad  members  to 


three  years  before  switching  club  later  this  month  and  is  eral  Australian  clubs  for  the  I be  dismissed. 


to  rugby  league  in  1991. 


expected  to  play  in  the  Boxing  Kiwi  Test  player  Richie  Black-  As  the  national  squad  as- 


"Wben  be  was  with  the  All  Day  challenge  match  against  mare,  have  joined  Saints  in  the  sembled  at  Sheffield  yester- 
Blacks,  his  fitness  was  legend-  St  Helens  at  Central  Park.  puzsuit  of  lestyn  Harris,  War-  day.  Woods  said:  "Sheffield 

ary  — legendarfiy  poor,"  said  He  comes  with  seme  ring-  rington’s  Wales  and  Great  and  Basingstoke  tried  to 


Kidd  yesterday.  "But  he  is  lug  endorsements  about  his  Britain  back,  who  is  listed  at 
now  at  the  other  end  of  the  ability.  Denis  Betts,  the  War-  £1.25  million.  Warrington's 
scale;  he  is  extremely  fit  and  riors  and  former  Wigan  for-  chairman  Peter  Higham  said 
strong.  He  is  a different  type  ward,  describes  Murray  as  T^s  had  been  given  permis- 


of  player  and  is  probably  not  "an  exceptional  talent”.  “The  J ainm  to  speak  to  him. 


knock  the  crap  out  of  each 
other.  Then  next  day  we're  in 
the  same  dressing-room. 

*T  don't  anticipate  prob- 
lems, though  there  has  to  be  a 
cooling-off  period  and  LhereH 
be  some  minor  tension.  That 
has  to  be  dealt  with  right 


89  fast  as  he  was.  He  is  more  only  reason  he  is  leaving  Tbe  Australian  Rugby  eoolih&Gff  period  and  there!] 
of  a solid,  strong  runner  Auckland  is  because  the  War-  League,  which  recently  lost  be  some  minor  tension.  That 
rather  than  a finisher-off  of  riors  have  signed  the  New  its  court  battle  against  Super  has  to  be  dealt  with  right 
moves.  He  has  certainly  de-  Zealand  captain  Matthew  League,  has  now  lost  its  chief  away,  we  have  to  maim  sure 
v eloped  In  league.  It  has  given  Ridge,  who  is  undoubtedly  executive  John  Quayle  as  everyone  is  focused  on  the 
him  additional  skills.”  the  best  ftlll-back  in  the  world  wefi.  He  has  resigned  after  X3  task  in  hand.  Slovenia  are 

irelamdi  s Him  (Richmond)'  r today,"  be  said.  years  as  the  second  most  pow-  skilled  and  physical  and  for  a 

w*h»b*  (Sarsconai.  r h extort  an  According  to  Joe  Lydon,  erful  man  in  toe  Australian  lot  of  our  players  this’ll  be  the 


IRELAND,  s Kuo.  (Richmond);  r today"  he  said.  years  as  the  second  most  pow- 

waitac*  (Sarsconai.  r Haulers  an  According  to  Joe  Lydon,  erful  man  m toe  Australian 

£*???_  -gy*??11*'  i Wigan’s  football  manager,  game  to  its  executive  chair- 

iretii.  n Hogan  (ONort  umwstty,  sap);  Murray  is  “one  of  the  best  man  Ken  Arthurson. 
h Hm-isy  [MosBiBy).  a cisroe  prospects  I have  seen  in  a Adelaide  Rams,  meanwhile. 


Instil.  N Hogan  lOHnni  Unwwtty,  cap#  1 

H Harley  (MOGBley).  A Clarke  prospects 
Iftortnampton*.  P Waltece  (Saracen*),  O 
Mefaer  (L  Irish),  J DaeWaon  (L  bahL  D 
CoWy  (Bristol).  P NaEnda  [Malone).  P Class  act  i 
Jot—  (Sorewna).  Rapine— fl  m gome  to  t 
nrfd  (Malone).  P Barts  (BrteuM).  S * f 1 
■ olvar  (Garryawent.  ■ Gainey  tne  Club  . 
(Shannon).  G Malgin  (L  Irish).  ■ The  LlC 

« [Unsdumwl.  tf>ur  of  X] 

HI  Ell  III  III  SAMOA.  V Pam,  OSo-ealAT  “ 

Veege,  O Itoepeg.,  V Tile™  «M.  ■ tSStlfy  TO 
Va’a.  J Fllenu;  B R*M|r.  T fwrlrinp  a] 
Laia—nalyao.  A U*un.  P Liwsn.  ■ 
mwwa.  8 TSrtlB.  I Panel m.  P Lam  IBS  prowl 
(wpO  Bn ». u — nils  M MaCoCa.  T fries  for  tl 
rkaakaorPng.gviialii.jpatm— . 

L Tone.  G Lata  or  R AMe. 

MWisk  8 Bartanl  (Argentina).  landed  tWi 


skilled  and  physical  and  for  a 
lot  or  our  players  this’ll  be  the 
third  game  in  four  nights.” 
Woods  envied  his  soccer 


4w*ty,eapi):  Murray  is  one  of  the  best  man  Ken  Arthurson.  Woods  envied  his  soccer 

prospects  I have  seen  in  a Adelaide  Rams,  meanwhile,  counterpart  Glenn  Hoddle, 
oniLbahL  d b)ng  time.  He  is  already  a have  appointed  the  first  worn-  who  bad  the  Ragland  squad 
iMaion*).  p class  act  and  I am  sure  he  is  an  chief  executive  In  the  his-  together  for  a week  before  last 
“SSS  “ to  be  a terrific  asset  to  tory  of  the  sport  The  37-year-  Saturday’s  World  Cup  game 

m oaiagy  the  club".  old  New  Zealander  Liz  in  Georgia.  Ice  hockev  mieht 


»y  the  club  . old  New  Zealander  Liz  in  Georgia.  Ice  hockey  might 

■ The  Lions,  on  their  recent  Dawson  joins  them  from  consider  doing  the  same,  he 

T tour  of  New  Zealand,  would  Auckland  Warriors.  said  "in  a perfect  world 

■ testify  to  Murray’s  pace,  at-  The  Oldham  Bears  winger  that’s  what  it  would  be  all 
£ tacking  ability  and  goalkick-  Adrian  Belle  has  signed  a about  and  l don't  thmfc  that’s 
m ing  prowess.  He  scored  two  two-year  contract  with  Hud-  unrealistic  to  a«tc  But,  if  you 
t tries  for  tbe  Maoris  in  a 40-28  dersfield  Giants.  The  fee  of  look  at  our  programme  now 
*■  win  over  the  tourists  and  around  £25,000  has  still  to  be  compared  to  a couple  of  years 


landed  two  goals  in  toe  30-22  | agreed  by  the  dubs. 


ago,  we’re  progressing.’1 


Tuesday  November  12 1996 
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Richard  Williams 


It 
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IT  WAS  a good  weekend  for 

boxing- Nobody  died. 

Everywhere  you  looked 
there  were  winners. 

By  the  end  of  the  longest 

Saturday  night  Las  Vegas  had 

witnessed  an  upset  big 
enough  to  prove  on  its  own 
that  the  whole  business  is  not, 
after  all,  worked  out  In  ad- 
vance according  to  the  svims 
scribbled  on  the  back  of  an 

envelope  In  Don  King’s  coat 
pocket.  Thoughts  are  not 
fixed,  mother  wonts.  Not,  a* 
least,  Mice  the  guys  are  In  the 
ring.  How  they  get  there  is 

another  matter.  . 


- A 


t sn  th  Australia’s  Tim  Nfcflsen  at  the  wicket  off  the  bowling  of  Ashley  Giles  during  England  A’s  stirring 

tarn  the  Andy  Wilson  reports.  page  15  — 


about  Evander  Hdlyfleld’s  as- 
tonishing  winover  Mike  Ty- 
son was  the  ftct  that  it  ap- 


Tyson  defeat  ‘finishes 

. -s ■ ■ w.mf  T onric  linPC  TU 


Kevin  Mitchell  hears  Lennox  Lewis’s 
negotiator  map  out  the  way  forward 


THE  queue  to 
Evander  Holyfidd's 
door  is  a predict- 
ably long  and 
hungry  one  after 
the  crazy  scenes  in  Las  Vegas 
on  Saturday  night  but  Panes 
Eliades,  the  financial  negotia- 
tor of  the  Lennox  Lewis  camp, 
believes  he  is  closer  than  Don 


icing  to  the  new  champion's 
doorbell.  Yesterday  he  chal- 
lenged King’s  claim  to  have  a 
promotional  option  on  a 
rematch  between  Holyfield 
and  Mike  Tyson. 

“King  has  no  hold  over 
Holyfield  whatsoever.” 
Eliades  said.  “Evander  is  not 
a King  fighter.  He  is  con- 


nected to  Main  Events,  as  is 
Lennox.  We  are  very  confi- 
dent that  when  Evander 
fights  again  — and  he  has 
gone  away  to  take  a break  — 
that  he  will  fight  Lennox. 

“There  is  some  doubt,  also, 
about  the  legality  of  King’s 
supposed  option  on  a 
, rematch.  Normally  options  on 
title  fights  are  Illegal  — al- 
though this  is  boxing  we’re 
talking  about.' ’ 

King  maintained  yesterday : 
“I  do  have  the  promotional 


rights  to  Evander.  Ifs  the  1 
American  way.  We’re  goingto 
see  if  we  can  put  together  the 
greatest  rematch  in  the  his-« 
tory  of  boxing."  . _ 

Punters  would-  certainly 
pay  more  to  see  a vulnerable 

Tyson  try  to  regain  his  World 

Boxing  Association  title  from 
the  similarly  suspect  Holy- 
field  than  they  would  for  a 
fight  between  Holyfield  and 
the  occasional  Londoner 
Lewis.  Whatever  his  merits 
as  a fighter,  and  they  are 


toaxam-now  available  without  prescription 


many,  Lewis  does  not  have 
Tyson’s  box-office  or  pay-per- 
view  clout  in  America. 

King  and  Eliades  wffl.  have 
a change  to  exchange  views 
an  Thursday  when  the  next 

episode  is  ph^ed  out  in  a New 

Jersey  court  King  and  Jose 
Suiaiman,  the  World  Boxing 
Council  president  have  been 
subpoenaed  to  explain  to  the 
court  why,  having  won  the 
purse  bidding  for  Lewis's 
next  fight  (a  12-ronnder  for 
the  WBCs  vacant  champion- 
ship against  Oliver  McCall,  a 
wing  fighter)  King  failed  to 
produce  the  bout  within  the 
mandated  time. 

It  Isa  familiar  King  tactic. 
Eliades  is  not  having  it  Al- 
though a virtual  novice  in  the 
fight  game,  he  has  shown 
plenty  of  spirit  in  his  confron- 
tations with  King. 

■I  think  wing  is  finished,” 
says  Eliades.  “He  is  being  fro- 
zen out  of  the  picture.”  But 
those  who  have  written  his 
obituary  in  the  past  have  al- 
ways had  to  do  a rewrite  and 
Eliades  surely  knows  King  is 
far  from  finished. 

For  a start  he  has  two  of  the 

other  so-called  world  champi- 
ons: Michael  Moorer,  who 
holds  the  International  Box- 
ing Federation  version,  and 


Henry  Aktowande,  the  World 
Boxing  Organisation  title- 
holder.  But  Moorer  is  unr 
happy  at  losing  the  110  mil- 
lion he  would  have  been  paid 
to  fight  Tyson  in  March. 

Akinwande  could  inadver- 
tently freeze  Tyson  out  of  the 
picture  as  he  is  rated  No.  8 by 
the  WBC  and  mandatory  chal- 
lenger for  the  winner  of  the 
Lewis-McCall  fight.  It  would 
take  some  shamefaced  re-rat- 
ing by  the  WBC  to  put  Tyson 
ahead  of  McCall. 

• The  only  people  unbappier 
than  King  today  are  the  Las 

Vegas  bookmakers,  who  lost  a 

small  fortune  on  long-shot 
bets  for  Holyfield.  Their  over- 
generous  starting  price  of 
25-1  on  the  underdog  shrank 
to  5-1  after  a late  rush  of  tour- 
ist bets  in  the  big  holds. 

“It  was  the  worst  loss  an  a 
fight  we've  ever  had."  said  a 
spokesman  for  the  Las  Vegas 
wriitnn.  The  Mirage  paid  out 
more  than  $i  million  and  Bin- 
ion’s  Horseshoe  casino 
reported  “an  absolute  _ disas- 
ter — all  the  money  wait  on 
Bolyfidd". 

The  MGM  Grand,  which 
staged  the  fight  did  not  fare 

so  badly  but  it  is  unlikely  that 

any  underdog  will  attract 
such  attractive  odds  again. 


carefully  laid  plans.  The  worst 
thing  was  the  sound  ofKIng 
reassuring  reporters  straight 
afterwards  that  yes  indeed,  ’ 
Holyfidd’s  immediate  future 
was  in  his  hands.  “It’s  the 
American  way,"  King  crowed 

into  thehearest  available 
microphone  while  simulta- 
neously figuring  out  the  value 
ofaHolyfiddrTyson  rematch. 

The  next  worst  filing  was 
the  subdued  dee  that  greeted 

Tyson’s  downfall,  the  venom*  | 

auschonisofgood-rtddahces 

from  commentators  wbotook 
an  obvious  pleasure  in  the  pro- 
longed and  conclusive  defeat 
of  a than  they  had  once  pro- 
r-iflimpri  Invincible. 

* Among  the  reasons  for  this 

was  surely  asense.of  personal 

grievance  against  Tyson, 
whose  failure  had  proved  the 
worthlessness  of  their  own 

predictions- There  was  a mea- 
sure of  vengefulness  in  the 
dismissive  accounts  afhis 

downfall,  and  it  could  also  be 
detected  In  the  rush  to  claim 

for  Holyfield  not  just  a place 

among  the  very  greatest  expo- 
nents of  his  art  but  also  a kind 
of  sainthood. 

Myself  Tm  not  so  happy  to 
see  Tyson  fhH  victim  to  the 

revisionists  who  are  now 
claiming  that  he  ever  fought 
only  two  men  who  weren’t 
scared  ofhim,  and  lost  to  both. 

He  was  a great  champion 
whose  later  career  was  com- 

- — J id*  AMiarlir  nrQTiaPA- 


his  calculated  bditfling  erf  op- 


d roper  primlratlonL.ofhls.t8ch- 

nique.  When  I heard  him  EH’e-; 


diet  that  he  would  stop. 

after  two  minutes  of  th) 
second  round,  I found  I 
asking  why  It  is  that  a t 

which  seemed  inspirit 
brash  when  issued  by  ) 
mad  All  should  seem  a 


Draimm  wncu  mi*™  ■ - 

Hamed.  Why  could  All  taunt  a 
beaten  opponent  wttboutloa- 
ing  our  affection,  but  not  the 

‘Naz?  ■ _ 

All  invented  sound-bite . 
boasting,  file  belittling  of  op- 
ponants,  the  heightening  of 
personal  antagonism  that  now 
fuels  practically  all  sport  But 

his  identity  was  bound  up  ia  a 
wider  destiny.  In  theSlxties 
he  belonged  to  a generation,  a 
prizefighter  who  was  a sym- 
bol not  of  physical  or  financial 

conquest  but,  unbelievable  as 
it  may  seem  now,  of  raised 
consciousness. 


mem  wuilu  uuicu 

him  with  decent  technical 
guidance,  kept  him  away  from 
plausible  challengers.  Holy- 
field  excepted,  and  sur-  . 
rounded  him  with  an  atmo- 


HAMED  has  no  such 
excuse.  He  has  no 
broader  social  pur- 
pose. He  exists  only  to 
enrich  himself,  Don  King  and 

Rupert  Murdoch.  Where  All 
stood  for  togetherness  and  tol- 
erance, Hamed  unwittingly 
embodies  selfishness  and  ar- 
rogance, the  qualities  imbued 

by  alifetime's  exposure  tothe 
ftrarirm  of  Thatcherism.  Which 
mpan<;  that  he  probably 

speaks  as  directly  to  his  gen-  _ 

eration  as  All  did  to  mine. 

But  that,  I suppose.  Is  beside 

the  point  On  Saturday  night 
Hamed  did  what  he  promised 
he  would  do,  to  the  very  min- 
ute. And  those  of  us  who  hap- 
pen to  dislike  his  manners  are 
left,  like  Tyson  and  Molina, 
without  a leg  to  stand  on. 
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Set  by  Orlando 


“The  character 
I played  in 
Wish  You  Were 
Here  was 
incredibly 
spiritied  and 
I suppose  it’s 
a compliment 
to  me  that 
people 
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I’m  going  to 
walk  into  a 
restaurant  and 
stand  on  the 
table.  But  the 
wild  child 


For  mom  IntormaOci  or  advice  abort  imraQlna  mmoilar  po»>  and  atndna 
and 1TWXAM  PWn  FMM Gtf,  ploaM »»«■  to  DepartmentX, -^Mtohan  laboratories, 
Huntancombo  Lane  South,  Hipiow,  IMdanhaad,  Barttahfw,  SLS  OPH. 
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ASK  YOUR  PHARMACIST  ABOUT  TRA3CAM 
Acttw  bvadhKC  RWnne*Ttoda  Haik 

read  the  label 


image  was  a 
complete  load 
of  bollocks.” 

Emily  Lloyd 


r.'i. 


1 FlightlromlheMidwesttoa 
Southern  African  province 

<63 

4 Cue  found  in  gym  after 

concert  (6) 

9 Celebrate  twentieth  pardon 
freely  (15,3,4.3) 

10  An  American  writer  has  to 

manage  that  over  there  (6) 

11  Polar  explorer  is  going 

round  backoff  sledge  dogs  (8} 

12  Sire  with  many  a form  In 
school  tor  fathers?  (8) 

14  A sweet’s  round  layers  (6) 

15  Charles  the  Heartless  Isafr- 
staining  from  unlawful  sax  (6) 

18  Hated  action,  engrossing 
trial  (8) 

21  American  coins  found  In 
stations  (8) 

22  A meal  for  dad  among 


24  Play  the  clarinet  badly  (sic) 

05) 

25  Snare  returning  mate  when 
docked  (6) 

25  A small  pot  for  Mr  and  Mrs 
Gargery?(6) 

Down 


construction  outside  Los 
Angelos  (7) 

17  Treacle  pie  for 
Agamemnon’s  daughter  (7) 

18  He  invested  in  a Norfolk 
town’&croctery® 

IB  Fronts  of  trains  entering 
really  small  stations?  (7) 

20  Poles  In  trouble  with 

character  from  Greece  (7) 

23  Parking  on  Hne  for  a bit  of. 
fur  (5) 


1 Upset  about  a certain 
deletion  (7) 

2 Sweet  child’s  first  accom- 
panied by  youth  leader  (5) 

3 Half  of  Peru  and  Tunisia  is 
lacking  a flower  (7) 

5 Going  over  to  American  rity 
that’s  orgiastic  (7) 

6 Mars  meant  mobilisation  for 
sokfiers  (3-2-4) 

7 Old  city  has  time  tortop 
quality  (3,4) 

8 A woolly  sort  of  cow® 

13  Rfemg'in  society  and  requir- 
ing immediate  attention  (9) 

18  Carter's  work — a huge 


tt  Stuck?  Than  cal  or  solutions  Bn* 


oneaai  aaaasa.  Cate  cost  sop  p« 
minute  Mon-W,  Bam-epm,  ml  «p 

pv  minute  a tfothwtewc,  Santas 
suppled  by  ATS 


